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Our  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Denise  Folliot  for  her  sub-editing,  to 
Miss  Patricia  Woodcock  for  proof-reading  and  to  Miss  Hermia 
Oliver  for  the  Index. 
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The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
arena  of  international  affairs  during  and  since  the  second  World  War. 

Down  to  1 940,  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  Admiral  King’s  achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific  transformed  this  oblong  into  a 
continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The  conquest,  since 
then,  of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt  round 
the  globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge,  into  three- 
quarters  of  a  sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still  un- 
traversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened 
by  the  other  surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts — east,  west,  and 
north — whereas,  before  1940,  no  Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than 
two  fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a  ‘central’  Power,  such  as 
France  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to  1945. 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in 
international  affairs.  It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly, 
that  it  is  not  easily  grasped,  or  taken  into  account.  The  purpose  of  these 
maps  is  to  make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s  habitat  visible  to  the 
eye. 
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Retrospectively,  1954  has  the  look  of  a  corner  turned.  A  dangerous 
corner:  Indo-China  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  Formosa  at  its  end 
both  brought  the  world,  Mr.  Dulles  was  to  say  later,  to  the  brink  of  war. 
j9553  after  a  first  few  weeks  disturbed  by  the  Formosa  crisis,  was  to  setde 
into  a  distinctively  different  mood.  Yet  the  detente  celebrated  at  Geneva 
in  *955  had  its  origins  in  1954  with  the  winding-up  in  Indo-China  of  the 
last  full-scale  war  between  the  communist  and  the  western  worlds,  with 
the  ending  of  another  round  in  the  struggle  for  Germany,  and  with  a 
military  evolution  that  was  to  be  accounted  the  basis  of  a  new  phase  in  the 
relationship  between  war  and  politics. 

The  Pacific  was  the  centre  of  the  major  diplomatic  disputes  of  the  year. 
The  tension  that  underlay  them  was  a  product  of  the  changing  relationship 
between  the  new  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world:  its  focal  points  were 
Indo-China  and  Formosa.  In  Europe,  the  creation  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  to  fill  the  place  of  the  projected  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  resolved  a  crisis  in  the  organization  of  the  western  camp.  The 
Balkan  Alliance,  the  beginnings  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  SEATO  were 
fabricated  to  put  a  picket  fence — or  at  any  rate  a  line  of  boundary-markers 
— around  the  tremendous  southern  perimeter  of  the  Communist  world, 
from  Bulgaria  to  Viet  Nam.  Trip-wire  extensions  of  the  NATO  shield,  one 
might  call  them,  were  it  not  that  NATO  itself  was  beginning  to  look  rather 
more  like  trip-wire  than  shield.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East 
there  were  solutions  to  three  longstanding  problems — Trieste,  the  Suez 
base,  Persian  oil — but  in  Algeria  and  Cyprus  the  situation  deteriorated  to 
provide  new  disputes  to  replace  them.  The  uncommitted  powers  began 
to  look  like  a  more  formidable  force  as  their  influence  was  visibly  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Geneva  Conference  and  as  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  Bandung  Conference. 

In  a  year  of  intensive  diplomatic  manoeuvring,  the  most  interesting 
complex  of  events  was  that  which  revolved  around  the  struggle  between 
France  and  the  Viet  Minh.  The  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  which  so  effect¬ 
ively  dramatized  the  French  military  collapse  in  Indo-China,  precipitated 
among  the  western  Powers  a  crisis  on  the  question  of  intervention  which 
reached  its  acutest  phase  on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  Interven¬ 
tion  was  finally  refused,  but  the  audible  failure  of  Britain,  France,  and  the 
U.S.A.  to  compose  their  differences  provided  a  steady  counterpoint  to  the 
Conference.  This  conflict  was  resolved,  after  the  division  of  Viet  Nam,  by 
a  compromise  which  took  into  account  the  changing  American  concept  of 
what  was  necessary  and  possible  for  the  defence  of  South-East  Asia,  British 
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attention  to  the  sensitivities  of  the  Asian  states  (especially  India),  and 
pressures  from  the  minor  powers  involved.  This  compromise  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Manila  Treaty  and  in  SEATO.  At  Geneva  the  western 
Powers  cut  their  losses  in  Indo-China :  at  Manila  they  redefined  their  lines 
in  South-East  Asia.  The  commitments  that  they  undertook  included  one 
(not  of  a  very  definite  sort)  to  assist  the  South-East  Asian  countries  con¬ 
cerned  in  maintaining  their  internal  stability:  the  political  balance  within 
these  countries  became  an  element  of  the  world  balance  of  power. 

This  episode  had  many  facets  and  many  repercussions.  One  may  regard 
it  primarily  as  the  last  flare  of  the  military  phase  of  the  Cold  War  before  it 
settled  into  a  war  of  position,  as  the  story  of  the  end  of  the  French  Empire 
in  Asia,  or  as  an  illustration  of  the  dangerous  and  still  unhealed  split  be¬ 
tween  British  and  American  policy  in  East  Asia.  For  the  Indo-Chinese  it 
meant  the  emergence  of  four  new  little  states  in  Indo-China:  for  the  west 
another  milestone  in  the  retreat  of  the  European  ascendancy.  It  provided 
the  communist  world  with  its  most  substantial  gain  in  territory  since  1949 
and  the  western  Powers  with  an  instructive  demonstration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  by  which  the  self-assertion  of  Asian  nationalism  can  (given  clumsy 
enough  handling)  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  communism.  One  can 
see  it  as  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  triumph  as  a  communist,  or  as  his  most  serious 
failure  as  a  nationalist. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  episode  was 
probably  that  it  marked  the  full  emergence  of  China  on  to  the  world 
diplomatic  stage  as  a  great  Power,  an  event  of  which  the  Cairo  Conference 
of  1943  had  offered  a  war-time  premonition.  There  was  some  irony  in  the 
reversal  of  British  and  American  roles  in  the  period  between  the  two  con¬ 
ferences.  The  status  that  President  Roosevelt  sought  for  the  old  China  was 
accorded  to  the  new  at  a  conference  which  the  U.S.A.  attended  with 
reluctance  and  distrust,  and  at  which  Britain  played  the  role  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  U.S.A.  and  its  transmogrified  former  protege. 

China’s  role  in  the  events  of  the  period  (all  three  of  the  occasions  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  his  ‘brink  of  war’  interview  were  occasions  of  con¬ 
flict  with  China)  suggested  another  and  perhaps  more  reliable  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  a  great  Power  than  status  at  a  conference:  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  other  great  Powers.  Possibly  this  is  the  relevant  criterion  even  for  those 
states  allied  to  the  country  in  question :  China  was  treated  with  a  quite  con¬ 
spicuous  degree  of  respect  by  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  year.  This  was  the  case 
not  only  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  where  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  appeared  to  be 
by  no  means  inferior  to  Mr.  Molotov  in  the  formulation  of  policy — probably 
the  most  important  meeting  of  the  conference,  a  private  talk  between  M. 
Mendes-France  and  Mr.  Chou  took  place  after  Mr.  Molotov  had  returned 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  recess — but  also,  for  instance,  to  the  visit  to  Peking 
of  most  of  the  major  leaders  of  the  communist  world  including  Marshal 
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Bulganin  and  Mr.  Kruschchev,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  handing 
over  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Russian  shares  in  the  Sino-Soviet  joint 
companies. 

Certainly,  it  was  the  path  of  prudence  to  treat  with  respect  a  neighbour 
whose  numbers  ran  to  600  million,  the  figure  published  by  the  Chinese 
during  the  year  as  the  result  of  their  1953  census.  Population  alone  may 
not  make  a  country  formidable,  but  population  on  this  scale,  given  the 
maturing  of  the  revolution  and  an  even  partial  fulfilment  of  the  plans  for 
industrialization,  could  eventually  make  China  so  formidable  as  to  suggest 
a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  balance  of  power.  But  what  was  more 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  1954,  with  Mr.  Chou’s  successful  visit  to  India  and 
Burma  during  the  recess  in  the  Geneva  Conference,  was  China’s  growing 
weight  in  Asia,  and  its  fascination  for  many  uncommitted  Asians. 

Diplomatically,  indeed,  Mr.  Chou  had  a  good  deal  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  in  the  year’s  work.  The  dangerous  situation  in  Viet  Nam  was 
stabilized,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  country  secured  in  a  dependent 
alliance  that  promised  various  advantages  to  China.  The  agreement  with 
India  on  Tibet  conceded  to  China  all  the  points  it  had  sought  with  very 
few  concessions  to  Indian  interests,  but  without  any  noticeable  damage  to 
relations  with  India,  and  with  the  proclamation  of  those  ‘Five  Principles  of 
Coexistence’  which  were  to  prove  a  singular  success  with  Asian  sentiment. 
The  European  great  Powers  had  tacitly  conceded  at  Geneva  that  China 
could  not  be  left  out  of  settlements  in  East  Asia,  and  his  Russian  allies  had 
let  it  be  demonstrated  that  China  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  satellite.  He 
had  the  prospect  before  him  of  being  a  dominant  figure  at  Bandung.  In 
short,  China’s  drive  for  great  Power  status  was  going  well,  and  its  original 
diplomatic  isolation  from  all  save  the  communist  block  was  fast  vanishing, 
a  process  of  which  even  the  Attlee  visit  was  a  useful  symbol. 

It  is  true  that  these  diplomatic  gains  seemed,  at  various  times  during  the 
year,  slight  offsets  to  a  deterioration  of  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  which 
brought  war  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Yet  the  general  trend  of 
American  policy  in  the  Pacific  during  the  year,  confused  at  the  time  by  the 
many  conflicting  voices  which  spoke  for  it,  was  more  cautious  than  it 
appeared.  One  interpretation  (popular  in  Europe  but  of  American 
provenance)  saw  it  as  swinging  between  the  pressures  of  a  preventive  war 
party  and  a  peace  party  and  as  having  been  dramatically  resolved  in 
favour  of  the  latter  by  President  Eisenhower’s  own  decision.  There  was 
a  date  assigned  to  this  turning  point,  the  special  National  Security  Council 
meeting  at  Denver  on  12  September,  the  claim  being  that  the  President 
had  then  turned  down  a  proposal  that  communication  lines  in  China  be 
bombed  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Quemoy.1  A  month  before  this  meet¬ 
ing  on  1 1  August,  the  President  had  said  that  a  preventive  war  was  ‘un- 

1  Washington  Post,  8  November  1 954,  quoted  Manchester  Guardian,  9  November  1 954. 
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thinkable’  in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons :  he  would  not  even  listen  seriously 
to  anyone  who  talked  to  him  of  such  a  thing.1  But  if  there  was  a  strand  of 
American  opinion  which  believed  that  time  was  so  dangerously  on  the 
Chinese  side  as  to  make  it  preferable  that  some  decisive  conflict  with  that 
country  should  be  precipitated  without  delay,  it  was  less  influential  than 
the  positions  of  some  of  its  spokesmen  would  seem  to  suggest.  The  absence 
of  enthusiasm  in  Congress  for  a  war  with  China  was  shown  over  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  and  in  the  embarrassed  and  eloquent  silence  with  which  an  unin¬ 
hibited  advocate  of  preventive  war,  Mr.  Syngman  Rhee,  was  received 
when  he  pressed  the  project  upon  them  in  his  speech  to  a  joint  session  in 
July.  The  mid-term  elections,  in  November,  returning  a  Democratic 
majority,  strengthened  further  the  hand  of  the  Administration  against  the 
‘Asia  First’  party.  In  the  crisis  over  the  American  prisoners  in  China  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  American  reactions  were  moderate:  Senator  Knowland’s 
demand  for  a  blockade  of  China  never  appeared  likely  to  be  accepted. 
Even  the  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  December  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  restrain  rather  than  encourage  any  adventurousness  by  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  One  might  indeed  say  that  with  China,  as  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.  showed  signs  during  the  year  of  beginning  to  embark 
on  the  diplomacy  of  stalemate  and  the  ‘long  haul’. 

France,  which  had  been  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Indo-China  crisis,  was 
also  the  focus  of  the  other  major  complex  of  diplomatic  activity  during  the 
year:  that  arising  from  the  final  rejection  of  the  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  and  ending  in  the  creation  of  the  Western  European  Union.  The 
personality  and  policies  of  M.  Mendes-France  shaped  events  both  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Indo-China  brought  him  to  power  on  a  promise, 
duly  kept,  of  a  settlement  within  a  month.  Another  colonial  crisis,  this 
time  over  North  Africa,  was  the  occasion  of  his  fall  eight  months  later.  In 
his  short  tenure  of  office  he  brusquely  ended  the  agonized  indecision  that 
had  paralysed  French  policy  for  so  long,  and  finally  disposed  of  the  E.D.C., 
though  in  the  capacity  of  undertaker  rather  than  assassin.  From  June  to 
December  the  negotiations  on  this  issue  formed  the  dominant  element  in 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  year.  The  outcome  was  perhaps  less  import¬ 
ant  and  less  hopeful  than  it  looked  at  the  time.  The  E.D.C.  had  been  an 
unconscionable  time  dying  and  much  of  the  mystique  of  the  European  idea 
was  lost  in  the  protracted  wrangle  round  its  death-bed.  The  issue  became 
reduced  to  finding  terms  acceptable  to  France  for  Germany’s  rearmament 
within  the  western  camp.  The  terms  were  found,  but  the  major  virtue  of 
the  E.D.C.,  that  it  closely  controlled  the  re-creation  of  German  armed 
forces,  was  lost.  The  new  arrangement  did  little  for  the  integration  of 
Europe,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  strengthened  German  adherence  to  the 
western  camp  was  doubtful.  Relations  between  France  and  Germany 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  August  1954. 
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were  the  worse  for  the  experience.  The  notion  of  a  Federal  Europe  was 
left  with  little  beyond  certain  economic  arrangements  to  lend  it  vitality. 

Though  the  E.D.C.-W.E.U.  crisis  was  about  the  rearmament  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  its  integration  into  the  western  camp,  it  was  not  Germany  that 
was  the  centre  of  the  action  but  first  France  and  then  Britain.  France’s 
inability  finally  to  stomach  the  plan  she  had  first  created  if  it  meant  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  Germany  in  the  E.D.C.  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  rejection 
of  that  project.  Britain’s  willingness  to  formalize  its  responsibilities  on  the 
Continent  (it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  increasing  them)  was  the  decisive 
element  in  the  success  of  the  W.E.U. 

British  policy  indeed  was  more  important  than  it  had  been  in  most  years 
recently,  firstly  as  a  friction  preventing  American  commitment  in  Indo- 
China,  and  secondly  as  the  lubricant  that  set  the  W.E.U.  in  motion.  In 
part  this  was  because,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  was  not  a  vintage  year  for 
the  American  foreign  policy,  nor  for  the  American  image  overseas.  It  saw 
the  Oppenheimer  case  and  the  peak  of  Senator  McCarthy’s  domination 
of  the  European  headlines  (though  also  his  downfall  in  the  struggle  with  the 
army).  The  doctrine  of ‘massive  retaliation’,  the  threat  of  intervention  in 
Indo-China,  the  American  attitude  at  Geneva,  and  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  the  mischance  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  test,  the  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  Nationalists,  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  the  Manila  Treaty  and 
the  events  in  Guatemala1  were  all  received  with  alarm  and  distrust  by  sub¬ 
stantial  sections  of  European  and  Asian  opinion. 

If  the  Western  European  Union  looks  less  important  with  time,  the 
events  of  the  year  in  the  Middle  East  look  a  good  deal  more  so,  not  only 
for  Britain  but  for  international  politics  generally.  Certainly  the  least 
easily  reversed  of  Britain’s  decisions  during  the  year  and  one  of  the  most 
crucial  was  the  agreement  to  quit  Suez.  For  both  Britain  and  Egypt  it  was 
the  end  of  seventy  years  of  history,  the  end  of  a  relationship  which  had 
done  much  to  shape  Egypt’s  politics  and  bring  its  present  government  to 
power.  For  Britain  the  change  was  in  part  inevitable,  not  only  because  of 
the  limits  of  her  strength  in  the  new  age  of  continental  super-powers,  and 
the  new  pattern  of  her  defence  priorities,  but  also  because  of  a  change  in 
her  vital  interests.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Middle  East  was 
for  Britain  primarily  the  road  to  India:  for  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been 
also  the  source  of  oil.  It  would  be  going  much  too  far  to  suggest  that  the 
road  to  India  was  no  longer  of  importance,  but  certainly  her  interest  in  it 
was  less  vital  than  it  had  been.  As  far  as  the  oil-bearing  regions  were 
concerned,  Suez  was  not  so  good  a  base  for  their  defence  as  to  be  worth 
the  cost  in  Egyptian  animosity  of  retaining  it,  though  the  transport  of  oil 
through  the  canal  was  of  great  and  increasing  economic  importance  as 

1  Latin  America  is  not  treated  in  this  volume.  An  account  of  the  events  in  Guatemala  in 
1954  will  t>e  found  in  the  Survey  for  1953. 
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the  economies  of  Western  Europe  became  more  and  more  dependent  on 
its  use. 

If  there  were  good  and  necessary  reasons  for  the  British  withdrawal,  it 
nevertheless  left,  not  perhaps  a  power  vacuum,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
room  for  manoeuvre  in  the  area.  This  manoeuvring-space  was  widened  by 
the  impact  of  the  new  regional  arrangement  (which  in  1955  crystallized 
into  the  Baghdad  Pact  but  in  1954  was  generally  called  the  Northern  Tier) 
on  the  politics  of  the  area.  The  Baghdad  Pact  was  explicable  in  terms  of 
a  compromise  between  recognition  that  insurgent  Arab  nationalism  was 
likely  to  make  shortlived  the  old  bilateral  arrangements,  such  as  those  with 
Iraq  and  Jordan,  and  the  hope  nevertheless  of  retaining  the  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages  they  provided  in  a  new  form  less  offensive  to  Arab  sentiment.  It 
had  something  in  common  with  the  Arab  League  in  that  it  represented  a 
device  whereby  Britain  hoped  to  shore  up  the  defences  of  the  Middle  East 
against  an  outside  great  Power,  while  making  some  concession  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  Arab  feeling.  Unlike  the  Arab  League,  however,  it  was  not 
based  on  Egypt:  it  could  not  be,  since  Colonel  Nasir,  for  reasons  that 
appeared  adequate  to  him,  was  not  ready  to  agree.  Doubtless  the  reasons 
for  pushing  the  arrangement  through  without  Egyptian  agreement  were 
strong,  but  the  split  that  this  process  produced  in  the  Arab  League  was  to 
prove  in  the  following  year  the  point  of  entry  for  a  Russian  diplomatic 
wedge  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  occasion  for  the  discovery  by  Egypt  of 
a  diplomatic  technique  long  used  by  Persia.  The  old  triangular  game  of 
power  politics  in  the  Middle  East  between  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
which  had  been  modified  when  Russia  dropped  out  in  1917,  and  ended 
when  France  was  edged  out  after  the  second  World  War,  was  finding  a 
successor:  a  game  for  four  players,  with  the  U.S.A.  dealing  itself  in, 
Britain  holding  fewer  trumps  than  of  old,  the  U.S.S.R.  improving  on  the 
Czarist  hand  with  some  supplementary  aces  up  its  sleeve,  and  the  new, 
resentful,  nationalisms  of  the  area  represented  by  Colonel  Nasir  as  the 
fourth  player. 

Egypt  indeed  was  becoming  a  singularly  important  country,  as  import¬ 
ant  to  the  western  Powers  in  the  Middle  East  as  India  was  to  them  in 
South  Asia.  A  number  of  factors  conspired  to  make  it  more  formidable 
than  its  military  strength  would  seem  to  suggest:  its  strategic  location  at 
the  crossroads  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean :  its  physical  control 
of  the  Canal  and  the  British  base  installations,  the  appeal  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  nationalism  of  the  junta  to  similar  forces  in  other  Arab  countries,  the 
growth  of  pan-Arab  feeling  and  the  prospect  that  Egypt,  with  its  cultural 
leadership  of  the  Arab  world,  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  sentiment. 
All  this  meant  that  the  impact  of  its  typically  post-revolutionary  foreign 
policy  was  felt  right  across  the  Arab  world  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  down  into  the  Muslim  areas  of  Africa. 
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It  was  a  bad  year  for  the  European  ascendancy:  Indo-China,  Suez, 
Algeria,  the  assertiveness  of  Egypt  and  the  rise  of  China  were  all  milestones 
in  that  steady  retreat  of  European  power  from  the  non-European  world 
which  has  gone  on  progressively  and  rapidly  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
has  outranked  the  Cold  War  as  the  major  historical  phenomenon  of  the 
post-war  period.  The  rising  importance  of  the  neutralist  powers  was  an 
interesting  offshoot  of  this  development.  Not  that  neutralism  as  a  political 
emotion  was  confined  to  the  ex-colonial  world,  but  a  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  endowed  the  ex-colonial  countries  of  South  Asia,  especially 
India,  with  a  freedom  of  international  manoeuvre  which  increased  the 
diplomatic  impact  of  their  policies.  These  uncommitted  Asian  countries 
(and  the  others  that  might  be  expected  to  join  them  as  the  concession  of  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  territories  of  the  British  and  French  empires  proceeded) 
represented,  as  it  were,  the  floating  vote  in  the  world’s  debate.  Especially  for 
the  west,  which  had  suffered  some  hard  blows  to  its  self-confidence  in  its 
dealings  with  Asia,  the  image  of  its  own  society  that  it  saw  mirrored  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uncommitted  Asians  was  important  and  not  always  reassuring. 

Neutralism  and  anti-colonialism  combined  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
produce  the  preliminaries  of  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung.  In 
its  composition  there  was  some  evidence  of  another  feeling.  Anti-colonial¬ 
ism  may  be  motivated  by  rejection  of  the  status  of  tutelage  or  clientship 
rather  than  by  racial  feeling  as  such,  but  since  the  ex-tutor  states  were 
European  and  the  ex-client  states  non-European  an  element  of  racial  re¬ 
sentment  was  inevitable  in  the  struggle  and  provided  some  of  its  driving 
force.  This  feeling,  transferred  to  the  international  plane,  provided  a 
shadow  of  tension  between  Europe  (in  the  racial  sense)  and  the  non- 
European  world  as  there  was  projected  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  new 
phenomena  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  modern  period :  a  conference 
without  Europeans. 

The  events  thus  far  mentioned  made  up  most  of  the  conventional  diplo¬ 
matic  history  of  the  year;  the  action,  as  it  were,  upon  the  diplomatic  stage. 
An  account  has  also  been  given  in  this  volume  of  a  development  that  might 
be  compared  to  a  change  of  the  backcloth  of  the  drama.  This  was  an 
evolution  in  military  technology,  associated  with  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  which  promised  to  have  major  political  consequences. 
Armed  forces  are  the  ultimate  sanction  of  diplomacy,  and  the  association 
between  them  is  reciprocal.  The  foreign  policy  of  a  state  may  prescribe 
what  sort  of  armed  forces  it  needs,  but  its  armed  forces  will  in  part  pre¬ 
scribe  what  sort  of  foreign  policy  it  can  afford.  The  diplomatic  groupings 
of  any  period  should  therefore  be  related  to  the  ruling  strategic  conceptions 
of  the  time.  Normally  these  latter  change  only  slowly,  but  occasionally 
there  is  so  rapid  a  shift  that  one  can  see  a  particular  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ment  almost  simultaneously  against  the  old  and  the  new  strategic 
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backcloth.  Suez  offered  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  1954;  against  the  new 
and  lurid  vista  of  thermo-nuclear  war,  the  base  and  the  relationship  with 
Egypt  that  it  entailed  lost  some  of  their  old  meaning. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  yet  possible  fully  to  assess  the  political  implications 
of  the  strategic  revolution.  Indeed  that  phrase  itself  must  be  used  with 
many  reservations,  since  there  were  in  this  matter  so  many  unknowns  or 
semi-knowns  and  since  the  same  sort  of  claim  had  been  made  and  had 
proved  false  on  other  occasions.  Yet  even  assuming  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  new  weapons  as  to  the  relations  between  political  ends  and 
military  means  may  be  mistaken,  the  fact  that  they  were  drawn  was  to 
prove  of  some  political  importance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  strategic  revolution,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said 
to  exist,  consisted  not  merely  in  the  production  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  normal  see-saw  in  military  technology  between  inven¬ 
tions  that  favoured  the  offensive  and  those  that  favoured  the  defensive 
had  been  upset  by  an  enormous  swing  in  favour  of  the  offensive.  Three 
countries  had  the  ability  to  make  weapons  that  might  destroy  an  organized 
social  order,  and  the  means  to  deliver  them,  and  no  country  had  a  sure  (or 
even  moderately  successful)  means  of  fending  them  off.  The  concept  of 
defence  was  therefore  substantially  replaced  by  that  of  deterrence.  This 
substitution  had  a  much  more  obvious  impact  on  politics  in  1954  than  in 
earlier  years  for  several  reasons.  The  year  saw  the  first  public  revelation  of 
the  power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Mr.  Dulles  announced  the  policy  of 
massive  retaliation,  and  touched  off  a  brisk  debate  on  its  implications. 
There  were  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  American  armed  forces,  and 
cogent  protests  from  what  may  be  called  the  anti-strategic-revolution 
school  of  military  thought.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  decided  on  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  as  the  basis  of  its  strategic  planning,  a  decision  with 
important  repercussions  on  the  nature  of  any  war  in  Europe.  The  Oppen- 
heimer  case  cast  the  first  really  steady  illumination  on  the  strategic  issues 
that  had  been  in  debate  in  the  highest  American  councils  since  the  first 
Russian  atomic  explosion  in  1949— the  conflicting  demands  of  continental 
air  defence  and  long-range  bombing  power,  and  the  strategic  and  tactical 
uses  of  the  new  weapons.  The  new  strategy  was  adopted  as  official 
doctrine  in  the  British  Defence  White  Paper. 

A  better  reason  than  any  of  these  for  regarding  1954  as  a  key  year  in  the 
strategic  revolution,  however,  was  that  it  was  a  decisive  point  in  the  process 
of  change  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Western  official  position  had  rested  on  the 
notion  of  atomic  deterrence  since  1945,  but  that  made  only  half  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Russia  for  her  part  was  still  prepared  for  conventional  warfare  with 
mass  infantry.  In  the  period  i953_I955?  the  U.S.S.R.  showed  signs  of 
acquiring  the  ability  to  fight  a  new  style  war  in  the  air-atomic  manner.  In 
*953  it  exploded  its  first  hydrogen  bomb:  in  1954  it  showed  its  first  forma- 
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tion  flights  of  intercontinental  bombers :  in  1955  it  began  to  reduce  its  mass 
infantry.  Of  these  the  second,  the  acquisition  of  intercontinental  bombers, 
was  the  crucial  step.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  not  previously  had  the  means 
decisively  to  win  a  war,  since  it  had  not  the  means  to  inflict  damage  on  the 
continental  United  States.  It  is  true  that  some  atomic  weapons  might  have 
been  delivered  on  American  cities  by  other  means,  for  instance  by  sub¬ 
marine,  but  the  American  bases  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  would  have 
been  difficult  to  hit  in  this  manner,  and  in  nuclear  warfare  the  first  blows 
and  the  advantage  of  surprise  may  be  decisive. 

The  growth  of  Russian  air-atomic  power  represented  therefore  a  major 
shift  in  the  military  balance  between  the  two  camps,  and  its  potential 
political  implications  were  very  great.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  in 
later  pages  to  make  an  assessment  of  this  military  balance  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  changing,  but  the  attempt  is  full  of  pitfalls,  since  the  sources  of 
information  are  unreliable.  Such  information  as  came  out  of  the  U.S.A. 
tended  to  contain  an  element  of  party  warfare  (e.g.  Mr.  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton’s  account  of  the  relative  strength  in  rocket  missiles  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.A.)  or  to  be  a  by-product  of  the  contest,  annually  renewed,  be¬ 
tween  the  three  services  for  their  share  of  defence  funds  (and  in  the  period 
I953_I955  this  contest  was  as  sharp  between  the  air  force  and  the  army  as 
it  had  earlier  been  between  the  air  force  and  the  navy) .  The  easiest  way 
for  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  various  services  to  convince  the  Congressional 
committees  concerned  with  appropriations  that  their  own  particular  funds 
should  be  increased,  was  to  paint  a  sombre  picture  of  Soviet  progress  and 
their  own  backwardness  in  the  particular  field  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  equally  to  the  interest  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  give  the  world  as 
formidable  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  strength  of  its  own  armed  forces, 
though  on  the  past  record  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  had  shown  much  tendency  to  risk  exaggerating  the  progress  of  their 
military  technology.  With  these  reservations  one  may  say  that  with  the 
growth  of  its  air  atomic  power  (and  incidentally  of  its  navy)  the  steamroller 
of  Russian  land  forces  was  ceasing  to  be  the  major  Russian  threat,  and 
perhaps  ceasing  also  to  be  the  major  Russian  defence. 

Some  of  the  possible  political  implications  of  the  strategic  revolution 
were  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  1954,  though  none  was  fully  defined. 
They  were  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  relations  between  the  western 
Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  For  instance,  the  possible  influence  of  the  change 
on  the  relations  of  the  NATO  powers  to  each  other  and  their  relative 
weights  in  the  alliance,  was  foreshadowed  in  changing  estimates  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  London  and  Paris  agreements.  On  the  military  side,  the 
result  of  these  agreements  was  to  add  the  strength  of  western  Germany  to 
the  western  camp.  But  even  disregarding  the  political  uncertainties  sur¬ 
rounding  this  issue,  the  military  significance  of  German  manpower  was  a 
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great  deal  less  if  one  assumed  that  any  future  war  in  Europe  would  be 
decided  by  long-range  air  power  than  if  one  assumed  that  it  would  be 
fought  by  conventional  means.  Indeed,  the  chief  British  proponent  of  the 
strategic  revolution  was  prepared  to  see  Germany  neutralized.1  Con¬ 
versely,  if  German  strength  was  not  decisive  to  the  western  alliance  its 
leverage  within  that  alliance  might  be  expected  to  be  less  (short  of  its 
acquiring  air-atomic  strength  of  its  own) .  Even  if  one  assumed  a  war  fought 
by  ‘quasi-revolutionary’  means,  that  is  by  atomic  tactical  weapons,  this 
reduction  in  German  leverage  would  hold  good,  but  for  a  different  reason, 
the  immense  vulnerability  of  the  country  in  such  an  event.  A  consistent  and 
in  some  ways  a  justified  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  western  Powers  in 
the  period  of  the  Cold  War  has  been  that  they  have  tended  to  deliver  the 
balance  of  power  into  the  hands  of  Germany  and  Japan,  both  potential 
revisionist  states.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  remained  as  true  in  the 
era  of  the  new  weapons  as  it  might  have  been  had  they  not  existed.  The 
possible  ultimate  influence  of  the  changes  in  military  technology  on  the 
relationship  between  the  U.S.A.  and  its  NATO  allies  was  also  faintly 
foreshadowed  during  the  year  in  the  precautions  taken  against  transpolar 
attack.  The  great  dependence  of  the  U.S.A.  on  its  overseas  bases  (since 
most  of  the  American  bomber-force,  the  Medium  B.47  bombers,  were  not 
true  intercontinental  bombers  and  needed  European  bases  to  be  used  with 
full  effect  against  the  U.S.S.R.)  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  influence  of 
Europe  on  American  policies.  It  may  not  necessarily  be  a  permanent  one. 

However,  for  the  time  being  the  most  clearly  visible  of  the  political  effects 
of  the  new  weapons  was  the  evolution  of  the  notion  of  the  ‘pax  atomica’,  that 
is  the  transition  from  the  first  shock  of  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  establishment  at  the  year’s 
end  of  the  firmly  held  notion,  which  was  to  be  endorsed  officially  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  after  the  Geneva  Conference,  that  the  new  weapons  had 
produced,  if  not  an  end  to  the  relationship  between  war  and  politics,  at 
least  a  new  phase  in  it. 

It  was  arguable  that  this  ‘safety  out  of  terror’  thesis  that  has  become  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  climate  of  international  politics  rests  on  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  sort  of  decision  likely  to  produce  war.  It  would  be 
more  convincing  and  more  comforting  if  one  could  suppose  that  war  norm¬ 
ally  arose  from  a  deliberate  act  of  policy,  a  deliberate  choice  made  after  a 
rational  scrutiny  of  the  balance  of  advantages  between  going  to  war  and 
refraining  from  war.  But,  in  modern  times  at  least,  not  many  wars  seem  to 
have  arisen  from  this  sort  of  calculation.  Most  countries  may  want  peace, 
but  all  of  them  want  other  things  as  well.  This  being  so,  the  choices  to  be 
made  by  Foreign  Ministers  inevitably  contain  an  element  of  bluff  or  gamble. 

1  Marshal  of  the  Air  Force  Sir  John  Slessor,  Strategy  for  the  West  (London,  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1954)- 
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There  is  a  certain  realism  in  the  assumption  that  the  path  of  foreign 
policy  is  normally  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  not  that  this  is  desirable 
but  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  relationships  involved. 

If  there  was  a  fallacy  in  the  belief  that  the  dangers  of  the  new  weapons  were 
likely  in  themselves  to  rule  war  out  of  court  (and  it  was  possible  that  the 
marked  detente  in  international  relations  since  their  power  became  public 
knowledge  was  largely  a  coincidence,  that  it  arose  from  Russian  policies 
which  would  have  been  put  into  operation  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
factor)  it  was  more  readily  arguable  that  they  were  likely  to  strengthen  the 
tendency  to  keep  wars  limited  by  mutual  consent,  as  in  Indo-China  and 
Korea.  This  was  indeed  a  tendency  which  had  been  operative  since  1 950.  It 
was  true  that  this  situation  was  the  precise  reverse  of  that  envisaged  in  the 
‘massive  retaliation’  speech,  but  then  Mr.  Dulles’s  speeches  were  only 
special  instances  of  the  political  axiom  that  official  policies  cannot  always 
match  official  statements. 

The  greater  confidence  visible  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
impression  that  the  Soviet  leaders  felt  themselves  to  be  playing  from 
strength,  which  was  so  notable  in  1955  must  be  related  to  the  changing 
military  balance  of  1954.  The  ultimate  effect  on  Russian  policies  of  its 
leaders’  consciousness  of  the  country’s  being  militarily  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  vis-a-vis  the  outside  world  than  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution,  was 
not  deducible  from  the  events  of  the  year,  but  one  episode  cast  some  light 
on  a  basic  factor  in  the  U.S.S.R.’s  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  consumer-goods  controversy  associated  with  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Mr.  Malenkov.  The  comparisons  it  induced  between  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  communist  and  non-communist  countries  respectively,  produced 
some  disconcerting  results.  The  despotic  state  can  maintain  a  rate  of  forced 
saving  for  industrialization  which  libertarian  systems  have  rarely  been  able 
to  equal.  Of  course,  this  rate  of  saving  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  gener¬ 
ating  political  pressures  that  occasionally  force  concessions  (such  as  those 
made  in  the  satellites  in  1954)  and  that  might  conceivably  overturn  the 
whole  system.  But  assuming  that  this  latter  were  avoided,  and  given  a 
long  period  of  coexistence,  the  implications  of  the  Soviet  economy’s  re¬ 
maining  geared  to  produce  guns  and  machine-tools  rather  than  butter 
were  formidable,  not  only  in  terms  of  its  ultimate  military  position  vis-a-vis 
the  west  but  in  terms  of  the  material  and  psychological  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  in  the  non-western  world.  The  factors  that  affected 
the  long-term  balance  of  power  between  the  western  and  the  communist 
bloc  ranged  from  the  price  of  rice  in  Burma  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  university  graduates  in  Damascus  or  Delhi  to  the  output  of  physicists 
and  engineers  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  None  of  them,  however, 
appeared  likelier  to  prove  decisive  than  the  relative  rates  of  capital  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  the  two  camps. 
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Twice  in  1954  war  looked  closer  than  at  any  time  since  Chinese  troops 
crossed  the  Yalu  in  1950.  In  both  cases  the  conflict  was  (as  it  had  been  in 
!95°)  basically  between  American  power  and  the  rising  strength  of  China. 
In  the  second  of  the  1954  crises,  which  was  centred  on  the  Straits  of  For¬ 
mosa,  and  which  is  discussed  elsewhere,1  this  conflict  was  direct  and  un¬ 
mistakable.  In  the  first  of  them,  which  was  centred  on  Indo-China,  the 
conflict  was  less  direct  and  was  complicated  by  the  interest  in  the  dispute 
of  a  number  of  other  parties,  France,  the  Viet  Minh,  the  Vietnamese 
nationalists,  Britain,  and  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  Australasia. 
The  complex  of  events  arising  from  this  situation  forms  the  subject  matter 
of  this  section,  and  is  considered  under  five  headings :  the  military  situation 
in  Indo-China;  the  diplomatic  negotiations  on  the  question  of  interven¬ 
tion;  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  divided  Viet  Nam  between  the  two 
belligerents;  the  Manila  Conference,  at  which  the  western  Powers  re¬ 
defined  their  lines  in  South-East  Asia;  and  the  developments  in  Indo- 
China  after  the  partition. 

1.  The  Military  situation  in  Indo-China 

The  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  March  and  April  1954  was  the  pivot  on 
which  the  events  in  South-East  Asia  turned.  Its  importance  arose  not  from 
the  tactical  value  of  the  place  itself — it  had  changed  hands  before  without 
decisively  affecting  the  course  of  the  war — but  from  the  impact  of  its  fall  on 
France’s  military  position  generally  in  Indo-China,  and  even  more  from 
the  psychological  impact  of  the  defeat  on  opinion  in  France  and  Viet  Nam. 
The  siege  had  been,  and  had  been  seen  by  both  sides  as,  a  deliberately 
chosen  trial  of  strength.  The  loss  of  the  fortress  meant  that  the  Viet  Minh 
negotiated  at  Geneva  in  the  elation  of  victory,  the  French  in  the  bitterness 
of  the  last  and  worst  of  a  long  series  of  defeats. 

For  a  consideration  of  the  relevance  of  the  action  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  to 
the  general  situation  of  French  and  Viet  Minh  forces  in  Indo-China,  some 
account  of  the  military  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  necessary. 
By  the  end  of  1953  the  Viet  Minh  were  in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Tonking  (the  northernmost  region  of  Viet  Nam)  except  for  the  Red  River 
Delta  and  the  isolated  outpost  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  They  also  held  a  large 
part  of  Annam  (the  central  region)  and  patches  of  Cochin  China  (the 

1  See  below,  p.  250. 
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southern  region)  and  were  active  in  all  these  areas.  Of  the  two  smaller 
states  of  Indo-China,  Laos  had  been  invaded  in  April  and  again  in  De¬ 
cember  by  Viet  Minh  forces,  and  was  in  addition  troubled  by  allegedly  in¬ 
digenous  rebels  (the  Pathet  Lao  forces)  whose  identity  and  existence  apart 
from  the  Viet  Minh  were  to  become  a  matter  of  some  debate  at  Geneva.1 
Cambodia  was  at  this  stage  free  from  Viet  Minh  invasion,  though  it,  too, 
was  troubled  by  local  insurgents,  some  at  least  of  whom  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Viet  Minh.2 

But  although  Viet  Minh  activities  were  dispersed  through  most  of  Indo- 
China,  the  crux  of  the  operations  in  the  campaigning  season  of  October 
1953-May  1954  was  to  be  found  in  the  relationship  between  three  areas — • 
Laos,  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  the  Red  River  Delta.  In  December  1953  the 
Viet  Minh  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  sent  his 
troops  into  Laos,  and  in  a  few  days’  march  across  the  sparsely  inhabited 
country  of  Central  Laos  reached  the  Mekong  River,  the  border  with  Siam. 
In  January  he  withdrew  before  the  advance  of  French  forces,3  but  he 
mounted  a  new  invasion,  this  time  in  the  north  towards  the  royal  capital, 
Luang  Prabang.4  The  vanguard  of  the  invading  force  was  reported  a  few 
days  later  to  be  only  eight  miles  from  the  town,5  but  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  withdrew  from  the  area6  as  they  had  done  after  a  similar  invasion 
about  a  year  before.7  There  were  reported  to  be  only  about  12,000  men  in 
the  offensive,8  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  General  Giap  intended  an 
assault  on  Luang  Prabang,  but  the  two  invasions  of  Laos,  and  the  changes 
in  French  dispositions  which  they  imposed,  accentuated  the  basic  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  French  Union  forces,  that  of  choosing  between  the  defence  of 
the  Red  River  Delta  and  the  defence  of  the  high  country  beyond  it  (Laos 
and  the  Thai  area).  The  French,  despite — or  perhaps  because  of — their 
equipment,  did  not  match  the  mobility  of  General  Giap,  who  at  a  period 
when  he  had  40,000  men  engaged  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  was  able  also  to  sur¬ 
round  Ankhe  in  Southern  Annam,  move  into  Cambodia9  and  capture  a 
blockhouse  nine  miles  from  Hanoi.10 

In  the  choice  between  Laos  and  the  Delta,  as  in  most  issues  of  the  war 
in  Indo-China,  political  and  military  considerations  were  inextricably 
mixed.  The  basis  of  the  French  plan  of  campaign,  known  after  its  author 

1  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  281,  for  an  account  of  the  Pathet  Lao. 

2  Ibid.  p.  284,  for  an  account  of  the  situation  in  Cambodia. 

3  Le  Figaro,  21  January  1954. 

4  Ibid.  2  February  1954. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  February  1954. 

6  Le  Monde,  27  February  1954. 

7  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  277 . 

8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  February  1954. 

9  There  was  a  minor  incursion  of  Viet  Minh  troops  into  Cambodia  in  April:  Le  Figaro,  3-4 
April  1954. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 2  April  1 954. 
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as  the  Navarre  plan,1  was  both  political  and  military.  According  to  an 
account  by  a  well-informed  French  observer,2  written  some  time  before  the 
disaster,  the  basic  hypothesis  of  French  strategy  was  that  the  Viet  Minh 
army,  which  had  not  increased  in  size  for  two  years,  was  limited  not  by 
lack  of  weapons  but  by  lack  of  manpower.  Since  the  Vietnamese  National 
Army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  increasing  in  size  (and,  it  was  apparently 
assumed,  in  effectiveness),  it  was  likely  that  the  balance  of  strength  during 
1954  would  alter  in  favour  of  the  French  Union  forces.  In  fact,  by  June 
1954  the  Vietnamese  forces  numbered  more  than  350,000  men,  of  whom 
240,000  were  regulars  and  115,000  were  provincial  guards,  militia  and 
forces  of  the  militant  sects  (the  Cao  Dai,  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the  Binh 
Xuyen).3  The  Expeditionary  Force  had  risen  by  June  1954  to  about 
200,000  men,  so  that  altogether  the  French  Union  troops  numbered  ap¬ 
proximately  550,000.  According  to  official  French  sources,  the  Viet  Minh 
had  at  the  same  period,  and  including  regular  divisions,  regional  divisions 
and  guerrilla  bands,  only  about  335,000  men.4  There  was  therefore  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  growing  superiority  in  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  French 
Union  forces.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  failure  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  army  reflected  a  lack  of  trained  men,  especially  officers  and 
N.C.O.s,  French  strategy  assumed  that  if  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
Viet  Minh  regular  divisions  could  be  destroyed,  the  war  might  be  reduced 
to  guerrilla  operations.5  If  the  Viet  Minh  were  in  a  position  to  create  new 
divisions  as  fast  as  they  could  arm  them,  the  increase  in  American  aid6 
could  be  countered  by  an  increase  in  Chinese  aid.  If,  however,  it  were 
manpower  that  was  short,  the  Chinese  could  not  overcome  the  difficulty 
without  sending  in  volunteers,  which  they  showed  little  readiness  to  do.7 * * * 11 

The  Navarre  plan  called  for  the  creation  of  a  mobile  offensive  force 
formed  from  French  troops,  who  would  be  relieved  of  static  defensive 
duties  by  the  growing  Vietnamese  National  Army  and  used  as  a  mobile 
reserve  for  striking  heavy  blows  against  the  regular  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh. 
Once  these  regular  forces  had  been  broken,  the  remaining  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  could  be  entrusted  to  the  Vietnamese,  and  a  prospect  would  be 


1  General  Navarre  was  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  in  Indo-China  from  the  middle  of 
[953  to  the  middle  of  1954.  For  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment  and  the  genesis  of  the 
Navarre  plan,  see  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  285-6. 

2  Raymond  Aron,  ‘Les  Conditions  de  La  Paix  en  Indochine’,  Realitfc,  March  1954. 

3  Daily  Telegraph ,  21  June  1954;  New  York  Times,  18  June  1954. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  June  1954. 

5  Aron,  op.  cit. 

6  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  294-5. 

7  For  allegations  of  Chinese  troops  in  Indo-China  see  below,  p.  28.  If  the  hypothesis  of  Viet 

Minh  manpower  shortage  was  communicated  to  the  American  government,  it  would  explain 

American  warnings  early  in  the  year  to  China  against  sending  its  troops  across  the  border.  This 

point  has  been  elaborated  in  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

11  May  1954. 
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opened  of  the  return  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  France.  It  was  this 
vista  which  provided  the  political  attractions  of  the  plan  in  France.1 

There  had  been  some  progress  with  the  creation  of  mobile  reserves  late 
in  ^SS*2  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  General  Giap  turned  away 
from  the  Delta  towards  Laos,  and  General  Navarre  responded  with  the 
decision  to  put  French  troops  into  Dien  Bien  Phu  (which  had  been  in  Viet 
Minh  hands  since  October  1952)  and  hold  it  as  a  strong-point  to  challenge 
Viet  Minh  control  of  the  high  country.2  The  village  was  recaptured  in 
November  1953,  and  work  began  at  once  to  turn  it  into  a  formidable 
stronghold.  Almost  at  the  same  time  General  Giap  began  building  up  his 
forces  nearby.3 

Dien  Bien  Phu  commanded  the  main  invasion  route  to  Laos.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  not  a  mere  hedgehog  defensive  position,  but  a  starting-point 
for  mobile  operations  which  could  menace  the  rear  and  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Viet  Minh  if  they  descended  upon  Luang  Prabang,  and  thus 
provide  protection  for  Laos.4  In  the  French  post-mortems  after  the  dis¬ 
aster,  it  was  suggested  that  General  Navarre’s  decision  to  capture  and  hold 
the  area  was  not  altogether  his  own  and  that  the  defence  of  Laos  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  as  a  political  necessity,  despite  the  objections  of  General 
Juin  and  General  Navarre  himself  that  it  would  make  necessary  a  return  to 
the  strategy  of  isolated  defensive  boxes  in  hostile  country,  supplied  by  an 
air-lift  for  which  French  aviation  was  inadequate.  The  political  decision 
to  abandon  Laos  would  clearly  have  been  a  hard  one.  Laos  was  the  ‘'enfant 
sage ’  of  the  Associated  States,  the  only  one  that  had  given  no  trouble,  taken 
its  place  docilely  in  the  French  Union  and  completed  its  treaty  agreements 
with  France.5  To  admit  that  French  Union  forces  were  unable  to  defend  it 
at  a  time  when  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  were  rather  doubtfully  consider¬ 
ing  similar  arrangements  would  not  have  presented  the  French  Union  in  a 
particularly  alluring  light.6  But  these  political  arguments  for  its  defence 
may  only  have  reinforced  the  military  one.  General  Navarre,  in  his  final 
letter  to  his  troops  before  he  left  Indo-China  in  June  1954,  denied  that  his 
choice  of  strategy  had  been  politically  imposed,  although  he  said  that  the 
defence  of  Laos  was  as  much  a  political  as  a  military  necessity.7  Dien  Bien 

1  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  293,  for  an  account  of  French  attitudes  to  the  war. 

a  Le  Monde,  2-3  May  1954.  3  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  298. 

4  Le  Monde,  2-3  May  1954.  In  fact,  Dien  Bien  Phu  did  not  prove  a  very  effective  shield  for 
Laos,  since  the  Viet  Minh  were  able  to  mount  their  invasions  of  Central  Laos  in  December  1 953 
and  Northern  Laos  in  February  1 954  without  apparently  being  much  hampered  by  its  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  General  Giap  would  have  been  able  to  send  much 
larger  forces  against  Luang  Prabang  on  the  second  invasion  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

5  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  287. 

6  Le  Monde,  2-3  May  1 954. 

7  Combat,  8  June  1954.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed  in  February  1955  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  political  and  military  circumstances  surrounding  the  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu :  Le  Monde, 
6-7  February  1955.  There  had  earlier  been  rumours  that  an  inquiry  was  being  held  into  the 
defence  of  the  fortress,  and  that  dissension  had  existed  among  the  French  command  there: 
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Phu  was  the  baited  trap,  the  goat  tethered  in  the  jungle  to  attract  the  tiger, 
the  lure  that  would  induce  General  Giap  to  face  a  pitched  battle  and  risk 
heavy  losses  to  his  regular  forces  from  superior  French  fire-power.  As  late 
as  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  unexpected  strength  of  the  Viet  Minh 
was  already  apparent,  this  theory  was  still  sufficiently  current  for  an 
English  correspondent  in  Indo-China  to  write  that  Dien  Bien  Phu  ‘pro¬ 
vides  the  French  with  the  opportunity  they  have  sought,  a  major  battle 
with  the  rebels  on  chosen  ground’.1 

The  development  of  the  battle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  is  worth  considering  in 
some  detail,  since  it  affected  the  feasibility  of  intervention  at  any  particular 
time.  The  scene  of  the  siege  was  a  wide  valley,  where  a  few  thousand  Thai 
peasants  had  been  accustomed  to  grow  rice  and  opium  poppies.  Of  their 
village,  Dien  Bien  Phu,  there  remained  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  only  the 
name  and  some  hundreds  of  people  huddled  in  shacks  not  far  from  the 
French  camp.  This  latter  consisted  of  a  group  of  centres  of  resistance,  each 
a  warren  of  bunkers  and  trenches,  heavily  shielded  by  barbed  wire  and 
mine-fields.  Apart  from  its  command  of  the  road  to  Laos,  the  valley  had 
the  merit  of  being  large  enough  to  permit  the  construction  of  airstrips 
(there  were  two  within  the  camp)  and  to  allow  for  a  clear  space  without 
cover  all  around  it.  But  it  was  overlooked  by  high  ground  on  all  sides.  It 
resembled,  as  one  French  reporter  wrote,  ‘an  immense  stadium,  at  least 
20  kilometres  in  length  and  7  or  8  wide.  We  hold  the  floor  of  the  stadium. 
The  tiers  of  the  mountains  all  around  belong  to  the  Viet  Minh.’2 

It  was  Viet  Minh  command  of  the  mountains  round  the  French  camp, 
combined  with  their  acquisition  of  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  guns,  which 
they  managed  to  keep  supplied  and  use  effectively,  that  turned  Dien  Bien 
Phu  into  a  trap  for  its  French  defenders.  As  soon  as  the  Viet  Minh  passed 
to  the  attack  in  the  middle  of  March  it  became  clear  that  they  were  much 
stronger  than  had  been  expected.  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  close  enough  to  the 
Chinese  border  for  an  augmentation  of  supplies  to  show  its  effects  quickly, 
and  the  Viet  Minh  demonstrated  a  remarkable  ability  to  get  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  through  what  had  once  been  a  trackless  wilderness,  but  was  now 
provided  with  a  network  of  old  roads  repaired  and  new  ones  constructed.3 
Using  in  part  their  former  system  of  supply  on  the  backs  of  coolies,  and  in 
part  a  fleet  of  Molotova  trucks,  they  were  able  to  get  75  and  105  mm. 
artillery  and  37  anti-aircraft  guns  into  position  in  the  mountains  over¬ 
looking  Dien  Bien  Phu,4  and  to  mount  not,  as  the  French  had  expected, 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  News  Chronicle,  27  September  1954.  The  artillery  commander  was 
understood  to  have  committed  suicide  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle:  Dawn,  26  September 
1954.  Reports  of  an  inquiry  were,  however,  denied  in  the  French  press  at  the  time:  Le  Monde 
30  September  1954. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  15  March  1954.  2  Le  Monde>  ,4_I5  February  1954. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  March  1 954 i  Manchester  Guardian,  13  March  1954. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  March  1954;  New  York  Times,  16  March  1954. 
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a  new  version  of  the  siege  of  Nasam,1  but  an  approximation  of  the  sort  of 
warfare  that  had  been  seen  in  Korea.2 

The  increase  of  supplies  from  China  and  Russia  and  the  logistical  skill  of 
General  Giap  were  two  of  the  factors  that  determined  the  outcome  of  the 
battle;  another  was  the  strain  on  the  French  resources  of  aircraft  and  pilots 
imposed  by  the  maintenance  of  the  air-bridge  between  Hanoi  and  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  With  the  mountains  and  anti-aircraft  guns  in  Viet  Minh  hands, 
the  approach  to  Dien  Bien  Phu  became  difficult  and  hazardous.  An  ap¬ 
proach  low  enough  for  accurate  dropping  endangered  the  aircraft,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  supplies  dropped  at  higher  levels  fell  to  the  Viet 
Minh.3  The  numbers  of  French  aircraft  available  for  the  air-bridge  had 
also  been  somewhat  reduced  by  Viet  Minh  commando  raids  on  the  air¬ 
fields  of  Gialam  and  Catbi  at  the  beginning  of  March.4 

The  first  attempt  to  storm  the  fortress  came  in  the  period  of  12-15 
March,  with  wave  after  wave  of  the  Viet  Minh  breaking  across  the  barbed 
wire  and  mine-fields,  many  to  die  there,  but  some  to  reach  the  inside  of  the 
fortifications.  A  section  of  the  defending  army,  Thai  troops  used  too  close 
to  their  home  villages,  deserted, s  and  three  of  the  centres  of  resistance  were 
lost.5  There  ensued  a  lull  for  about  a  fortnight  while  the  Viet  Minh 
trenched  and  tunnelled  slowly  up  from  their  new  positions  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  French  strong-points.6  The  French  counter-attacked  at  the  end  of 
March  in  order  to  silence  the  Viet  Minh  guns,7  but  neither  they  nor  the 
aircraft  pursuing  the  same  end  each  day  with  napalm  and  high-explosive 
met  with  success,  and  the  airstrips  appear  to  have  been  unusable  from  the 
end  of  March.8  A  second  wave  of  Viet  Minh  attacks  was  launched  at  the 
beginning  of  April,9  and  the  French  perimeter  shrank  again.  At  some 
points  the  Viet  Minh  were  only  1 ,000  yards  from  the  heart  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.10  Nevertheless  the  defenders  held  out  for  another  month,  under  con¬ 
stant  shell-fire,  watching  the  Viet  Minh  earthworks  edging  closer  each 
day  and  their  own  parachuted  supplies  drifting  into  the  enemy  lines,  with 
the  wounded  crowding  the  underground  hospital  and  the  weather  on 
which  the  air-bridge  depended  beginning  to  break.11  The  final  twenty-hour 
battle  began  on  6  May;  the  last  radio  message  from  the  commander, 
General  de  Castries,  with  the  Viet  Minh  only  a  few  yards  away,  came  on 
the  morning  of  7  May.12 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  430.  2  Le  Monde,  4  May  1954. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  May  1954. 

4  Combat,  6-7  March  1954;  New  Tork  Times,  9  March  1954. 

s  Le  Monde,  4  May  1954.  6  New  Tork  Times,  22  March  1954. 

7  Combat,  27-28  March  1954;  Le  Populaire,  30  March  1954. 

8  Daily  Telegraph,  12  April  1954. 

9  Le  Monde,  Combat,  1  April  1954. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  April  1 954. 

11  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  5  May  1954' 

12  Daily  Telegraph,  8  May  1954. 
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The  loss  of  the  fortress  cost  the  French  command  15,000  men.1  Almost 
10,000  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Minh  as  prisoners.2  Viet  Minh 
casualties  are  uncertain,  estimates  at  the  time  varying  from  6,000  to 
20, 000. 3  General  Navarre,  speaking  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu,  put  them  at  8,000  killed  and  10,000  wounded.4 

In  numbers,  the  French  loss  does  not  appear  crippling,  out  of  a  total  of 
550,000  men  under  French  command.  But  it  was  more  serious  than  the 
figure  suggests,  because  of  the  composition  of  the  French  Union  forces. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  troops  in  Indo-China  were  Frenchmen  of 
Metropolitan  France.  The  rest  were  Vietnamese,  members  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  and  colonial  troops  from  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Senegal.  The 
Expeditionary  Force  was,  indeed,  called  by  one  French  observer  ‘an  army 
of  coloured  mercenaries’.5  A  few  battalions  of  parachutists  and  legion¬ 
aries,  ‘the  only  ones  which  equal  in  valour  the  fanatic  troops  of  the  Viet 
Minh’,5  formed  the  spearhead  of  French  actions  in  Indo-China,  and  it  was 
precisely  these  elite  troops  which  were  lost  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  Viet¬ 
namese  National  Army,  which  constituted  more  than  half  the  force 
available  to  the  French  command,  was  of  very  uneven  quality.  Indeed, 
miscalculation  of  what  might  be  expected  of  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  major  elements  in  the  failure  of  French  strategy.6  The  precise  degree 
of  default  by  Vietnamese  battalions  is  difficult  to  estimate  because  of  the 
operations  of  the  censorship,  and  it  is  possible  that  its  proportions  may 
seem  greater  on  account  of  the  haze  thus  cast  around  it,  but  occasional  re¬ 
leases  of  information,  such  as  the  revelation  in  February  that  Vietnamese 

1  See  a  speech  by  M.  Mendes-France:  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  21  December  1954,  p.  6619. 

2  Le  Monde,  20  August  1954;  New  York  Times,  19  August  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  5  May  1954. 

4  The  Times,  10  May  1954. 

5  Le  Monde,  29  April  1954.  Aron  (op.  cit.)  gives  the  figure  of  71,000  French  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  1954,  i.e.  about  one  in  eight  of  the  total  forces.  Many  of  them  were  officers  and 
N.G.O.s. 

6  This  was  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  any  intrinsic  deficiency  in  the  Vietnamese  recruits,  who 
as  one  French  observer  ruefully  remarked,  ‘fight  like  devils  when  they  are  on  the  other  side’. 
The  American  government  appeared  to  take  the  view  that  it  was  possibly  due  to  faults  in  French 
training  methods,  and  indicated  in  February  that  it  was  willing  to  help  with,  or  take  over,  the 
training  programme  for  the  Vietnamese  army.  Lt.  General  John  W.  O’Daniel,  who  had  a 
record  of  success  with  Korean  troops,  was  sent  to  Saigon  to  lead  an  expanded  military  mission. 
France  did  not  respond  with  any  warmth  to  these  proposals,  pointing  out  that  conditions  in 
Korea  were  very  different  to  those  in  Viet  Nam.  In  the  one  case  there  was  a  limited  and  well- 
defined  front  and  a  terrain  reasonably  well  suited  to  western  weapons;  in  the  other  there  were 
many  ill-defined  fronts  in  a  terrain  of  jungle  and  mountain,  requiring  rather  different  methods. 
They  also  cited  the  language  difficulties.  While  these  objections  were  reasonable  enough,  they 
were  perhaps  not  the  major  ones  from  the  French  point  of  view.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
enough  at  any  time  for  France  to  acknowledge  that  its  own  training  methods  were  not  effective 
and  visibly  to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  U.S.A.  to  try  to  do  better,  but  it  was  even  more  difficult 
in  a  period  of  delicate  political  negotiations  between  France  and  Viet  Nam.  In  any  case  the 
difficulties  with  the  Vietnamese  recruits  were  less  technical  than  political.  What  was  lacking 
was  not  the  ability  to  use  modern  arms,  but  enthusiasm  for  using  them  on  the  French  side. 
See  New  York  Times,  17,  18,  and  19  February  1954. 
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troops  had  abandoned  38  outposts  in  Cochin  China,  in  an  area  which  had 
been  quiet  for  about  a  year,1  gave  some  indication  of  its  existence.  An 
essential  part  of  the  Navarre  plan  had  been  that  Vietnamese  troops  should 
take  over  the  safe  areas  in  Cochin  China  and  Southern  Annam,  but  the 
result  of  the  change  was  that  security  deteriorated  so  much  that  these  areas 
were  no  longer,  in  fact,  safe.2 

The  loss  of  the  troops  who  went  to  their  death  or  into  captivity  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  affected  an  area  strategically  far  more  important,  the  Red  River 
Delta,  d  he  Delta,  a  great  triangle  with  its  base  to  the  sea  and  its  apex  just 
beyond  Hanoi,  was  the  decisive  area,  certainly  for  Tonking  and  possibly 
for  the  whole  of  Viet  Nam.  It  had  long  been  a  condominium,  at  once  the 
major  French  base  and  the  major  source  of  the  strength  of  the  Viet  Minh. 
Its  nine  million  people  provided  their  recruits,  its  rice-fields  their  food, 
even  its  towns  their  medicines  and  other  supplies.  The  war  in  the  Delta 
was  an  invisible  war,  an  affair  of  roadside  ambushes  and  the  ‘cleaning  up’ 
of  villages,  with  few  dramatic  moments.  Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  early  in 
1954  that  the  French  were  losing  this  slow  battle  of  attrition.3  According 
to  General  Rene  Cogny,  the  French  Commander  in  Tonking,  the  Viet 
Minh  already  had  in  May  about  100,000  men  in  the  Delta,  30,000  of  them 
regulars  and  the  rest  provincial  militia  and  guerrillas.4  The  official  figures 
of  the  Vietnamese  Pacification  Bureau  showed  that  of  the  5,406  villages  of 
the  area,  2,030  were  directly  controlled  by  the  Viet  Minh,  2,123  were  un¬ 
certain,  and  only  1,253  wefe  classed  as  definitely  controlled  by  French 
Union  forces.5  The  French  writ  ran  in  the  cities  (although  even  in  Hanoi 
the  Viet  Minh  were  estimated  to  have  7,500  men),6  but  for  the  rest  French 
control  was  restricted  to  their  own  defence  outposts  and  daytime  control  of 
the  main  roads.  When  the  French  forces  retired  at  night  to  the  safety  of 
their  forts,  the  Viet  Minh  ruled.  The  Hanoi-Haiphong  road  was  cut  almost 
nightly,  and  on  most  days  traffic  did  not  actually  start  moving  until  about 
mid-day,  when  teams  with  mine-detectors  had  cleared  the  road  and  holes 
had  been  filled  in — probably  by  the  same  peasants  who  had  dug  them  at 
night  under  the  direction  of  the  Viet  Minh.  In  April  the  road  was  open 
only  between  1 1  a.m.  and  4  p.m.7 

The  Delta  first  began  to  slip  away  from  French  control  in  1947.  The 
diversion  of  French  military  efforts  to  areas  outside  the  Delta  had  been  at 
the  expense  of  security  there;  it  took  troops  away  from  the  unspectacular 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  x  February  1954. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  21  June  1954.  General  Navarre  said  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Indo-China  that  Vietnamese  troops  lacked  the  will  to  fight:  New  York  Times,  8  June  1954. 

3  See  Le  Monde,  5  April  1954,  for  an  account  of  the  decay  of  French  power  in  the  Delta. 

4  New  York  Times,  16  May  1954. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  May  1954. 

6  New  York  Times,  25  April  1954. 

7  Le  Monde,  2 1  April  1 954. 
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day-by-day  cleaning-up  actions  in  the  villages,  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  the  French  position.  The  operations  in  Laos  and  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  in  1954  further  advanced  an  invisible  conquest  already  far  extended. 
General  Cogny  was  reported  to  have  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  decision 
to  put  troops  into  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  to  have  maintained  that  Laos  could 
be  defended  only  at  the  expense  of  Tonking.  He  was  also  said  to  have 
made  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of  a  campaign,  Operation  Atlante,  launched 
by  General  Navarre  in  January  and  March1  to  recapture  part  of  the  coast 
of  Annam,  fearing  that  the  additional  dispersal  of  French  forces  which  it 
entailed  would  let  the  Viet  Minh  punch  new  holes  in  the  thin  defences  of 
the  Delta.2 

The  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  meant  that  the  French  defenders  of  the  Delta, 
already  besieged  from  within,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  forces  that  had 
defended  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  shaken  by  the  aftermath  of  defeat  and  a 
sudden  new  upsurge  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese,  now  faced 
in  addition  General  Giap’s  victorious  army,  rather  less  mangled  by  its 
casualties  than  the  French  reports  had  suggested,  elated  by  victory  and 
much  better  equipped  with  Chinese  aid  and  the  captured  weapons  of  the 
fortress  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Dien  Bien  Phu  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  decisively  tipped  the  balance  against  the  French  in  the  Delta. 
Early  in  June  General  Giap’s  troops  were  reported  to  have  reached  the 
periphery  of  the  area,3  and  three  weeks  later  the  French  forces  pulled  back 
from  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the  Delta,  conceding  an  area  inhabited 
by  about  two  million  people  to  the  Viet  Minh.4  That  this  would  have  been 
only  a  prelude  to  an  even  more  extensive  withdrawal  was  made  apparent 
later.  M.  Mendes-France,  during  a  debate  on  credits  for  Indo-China  on 
20  December,  revealed  that  after  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  the  French 
forces  in  Tonking  consisted  of  only  77  battalions,  of  whom  33  were  Viet¬ 
namese,  ‘worn-out,  discouraged  and  undermined  by  desertions’,  and  that 
they  were  faced  by  1 24  Viet  Minh  battalions.  General  Ely  had  telegraphed 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  hold  off  a  sharp  attack  on  communications 
between  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  so  that  the  Expeditionary  Force  might  have 
been  cut  off.5  In  the  centre  and  the  south  also  the  situation  was  apparently 
a  good  deal  worse  than  was  generally  reported  at  the  time.  General 
Navarre,  in  a  farewell  message  before  he  left  Indo-China  in  June,  implied 
that  the  failure  of  Operation  Atlante  had  had  more  serious  results  than  some 
of  the  events  in  the  north,  and  that  the  Viet  Minh  might  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  Saigon  in  the  following  year.6 

1  The  operation  was  in  two  parts.  See  Le  Populaire,  22  January  1954;  The  Times,  15  March 
1954- 

2  Le  Monde,  4  May  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  7  June  1954.  4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  July  1954. 

5  Journal  Ojjiciel,  Dibats,  21  December  1954,  p.  6619. 

6  Le  Monde,  9  June  1954.  General  Paul  Ely,  the  French  Chief  of  Staff,  and  General  Raoul 
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2.  The  negotiations  on  intervention 

After  Dien  Bien  Phu,  however,  the  major  decisions  in  Indo-China  were 
not  military  but  political.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  having  made  his  point  there, 
had  no  need  to  underline  it  with  a  siege  of  Hanoi.  His  troops  nearby  were 
an  adequate  hint  of  the  possibilities.  In  the  political  evolution  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  principal  factor  was  the  changing  American  attitude  on  Indo- 
China,  and  its  interaction  with  the  attitudes  of  Britain  and  France. 

During  1953  the  U.S.A.  had  supplied  France  with  increasing  material 
aid  and  diplomatic  support  in  the  struggle,1  but  had  given  no  indication  of 
willingness  to  go  farther  than  these  means  allowed  in  order  to  avert  a  French 
defeat,  which  was  not  in  any  case  then  seen  as  likely.  American  comment 
on  the  military  prospects  in  Indo-China  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
rather  optimistic,  especially  on  the  Navarre  plan  and  Operation  Atlante,z 
but  in  February  there  was  a  scurry  of  alarm  about  the  possibility  of 
American  troops  being  involved  in  the  fighting.  It  arose  over  a  request  by 
the  French  command,  whose  aircraft  resources  were  already  somewhat 
strained,  for  the  sending  of  400  American  technicians  to  Indo-China  to 
service  some  American  B-26  bombers  they  were  using.3  On  6  February  the 
American  Defense  Department  announced  that  200  mechanics  and  12 
more  B-26  aircraft  were  being  dispatched  to  Indo-China.4  The  news 
aroused  some  fears  that  this  might  be  a  first  step  to  the  commitment  of 
American  forces.5  Opposition  to  any  such  development  was  voiced  by 
several  influential  Senators,6  and  there  were  demands  for  explanations  and 

Salan,  who  had  been  General  Navarre’s  predecessor  in  Indo-China,  visited  Viet  Nam  at  the 
end  of  May  to  examine  the  possibility  of  stabilizing  the  military  situation  there.  According  to 
an  account  of  their  report  which  appeared  in  L' Express  of  29  May,  they  found  that  morale 
among  the  French  Union  forces  in  Indo-China  had  suffered  severely.  The  losses  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  in  the  previous  three  months  had  amounted  to  20,000  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  including  2,500  officers  and  N.C.O.s.  The  report  recommended  the  dispatch  of  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France  and  North  Africa,  and  the  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  a 
high  military  personality  with  wide  civil  and  military  powers. 

The  leakage  of  this  report  to  U  Express  (the  issue  of  which  was  seized  in  an  effort  to  suppress 
it)  was  one  of  a  series  of  similar  leakages  to  the  press,  and  apparently  to  other  interested  parties 
as  well,  which  occurred  between  late  1953  and  late  1954.  In  1956  M.  Jean  Mons,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Defence  Secretariat  during  the  period  in  question,  and  a  number  of 
other  persons,  were  put  on  trial  on  charges  arising  from  these  leakages.  According  to  evidence 
given  by  General  Navarre,  information  useful  to  the  Viet  Minh  may  have  reached  them  by  this 
route.  See  The  Times,  29  March  1956;  Le  Figaro,  30  March  1956.  M.  Mons  was  acquitted, 
but  two  former  officials  of  the  Secretariat  were  found  guilty :  The  Times,  2 1  May  1 956. 

1  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  294-5. 

2  New  Tork  Times,  24  January  1954;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  and  24  January  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  12  February  1954.  There  were  already  125  American  mechanics  in  Indo- 

China.  Other  American  aircraft  and  pilots  were  used  in  an  air-lift  to  Indo-China  in  April: 
ibid.  15  April  1954.  4  Le  Monde,  9  February  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  February  1954.  The  South  Korean  government  offered  to  send  troops 
to  Indo-China  at  this  period,  perhaps  without  much  expectation  of  being  taken  seriously :  ibid. 
14  February  1954. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  February  1954. 
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for  guarantees  of  non-involvement.  The  alarm  in  Congress  was  the  more 
substantial  because  the  episode  revived  memories  about  the  stages  of  in¬ 
volvement  in  Korea.  The  Republican  leaders  were  quick  to  respond  to  it. 
President  Eisenhower  said  at  a  press  conference  on  io  February  that  he 
could  conceive  of  no  greater  tragedy  than  for  the  U.S.A.  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  war  in  Indo-China.1  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  said  that  no  American  pilots  would  be  sent  to  Indo-China,  and 
assessed  France’s  prospects  there  favourably.2  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land  said  that  the  U.S.A.  had  no  intention  of  sending  ground  forces  to 
Indo-China.2  There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  statements 
represented  a  genuine  administration  conviction,  in  mid-February,  that 
there  was  not  even  a  remote  prospect  of  American  intervention  in  Indo- 
China.  Optimism  over  French  military  prospects  in  the  area  persisted 
even  at  high  military  levels  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month.  Admiral 
Radford  and  Mr.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  told 
a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub-Committee  on  18  February  that  the  French 
had  developed  a  broad  strategic  concept  in  Indo-China  (obviously  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Navarre  plan)  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  communists  to 
win,  and  that  the  war  would  take  a  favourable  turn  for  the  French  within 
a  few  months.3 

However,  in  the  six  weeks  between  these  reassuring  speeches  of  mid- 
February  and  the  end  of  March,  when  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dulles  inaugurated 
a  period  of  a  month  during  which  American  intervention  in  Indo-China 
seemed  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  there  was  a  radical  change  in  the 
American  view.  It  had  two  causes :  firstly  the  decision  to  hold  the  Geneva 
Conference ;  and  secondly  a  complete  reassessment  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  might  have  been  foreseen,  since  it  had  been  clear  since 
October  or  November  1953  that  French  opinion  was  so  averse  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  that  the  only  real  question  was  whether  its  ending 
would  be  sought  in  direct  bilateral  talks  between  France  and  the  Viet 
Minh,  or  in  the  framework  of  a  larger  conference.4  From  France’s  point  of 
view  there  appeared  to  be  some  advantages  in  a  general  rather  than  a  bi¬ 
lateral  conference.5  With  the  military  situation  as  it  was  in  Indo-China, 

1  New  York  Times,  12  February  1954.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  February  1954. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  February  1954. 

4  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  296.  The  French  determination  to  make  an  end  in  Indo-China 

through  negotiation  also  emerged  strongly  in  a  debate  in  the  National  Assembly  in  March, 
arising  from  an  interpellation  concerned  with  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Nehru  of  a  cease-fire. 
M.  Laniel  on  5  March  set  forth  rather  stiff  French  terms  for  an  armistice,  including  a  Viet  Minh 
withdrawal  from  Laos,  the  creation  of  a  no-man’s-land  around  the  Delta,  and  the  regrouping 
or  the  withdrawal  of  Viet  Minh  troops  in  the  south.  However,  he  said  that  French  opinion  was 
now  unanimous  in  desiring  a  negotiated  peace :  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  6  March  1 954,  pp.  713-15. 

5  Though  not  all  French  statesmen  were  of  this  opinion.  M.  Pierre  Mendes-France,  during 
the  course  of  the  March  debate  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  direct  negotiations  with 
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M.  Bidault  could  hardly  hope  to  be  negotiating  from  a  position  of  strength, 
but  flanked  at  the  conference  table  by  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain,  he  would  at 
least  be  lent  something  of  the  appearance  of  strength,  even  though  a  con¬ 
ference  under  such  auspices  would  mean  that  the  Viet  Minh  would  come 
to  the  conference  table  flanked  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China.  In  Indo-China 
itself  France  had  little  to  bargain  with,  but  if  the  issues  there  were  part  of 
a  larger  settlement,  France  or  its  allies  might  find  some  bargaining  counters 
that  would  procure  a  better  settlement  than  could  otherwise  be  hoped  for. 
The  possibility  of  negotiations  on  Indo-China  was  one  of  the  issues  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  western  Powers  at  the  Bermuda  Conference1  and  discussed 
by  them  with  Mr.  Molotov  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  The  arranging  of 
a  conference  was  a  matter  of  some  slight  difficulty,  since  China  would 
obviously  have  to  be  represented,  and  agreement  to  this  was  a  political 
embarrassment  to  Mr.  Dulles.  Moreover,  the  U.S.A.  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  a  general  Far  Eastern  settlement  (in  which  the  problems  of  For¬ 
mosa  and  China  representation  in  the  United  Nations  would  inevitably 
have  been  raised).  However,  the  Russians  eventually  agreed  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  confined  to  Korea  and  Indo-China.2  In  the  final  communique  the 
discussions  were  treated  primarily  as  being  about  Korea,  with  Indo-China 
almost  as  an  afterthought.  A  rider  to  the  statement  added  that  ‘neither  the 
invitation  to,  nor  the  holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  conference  shall  be 
deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recognition  in  any  case  where  it  has  not 
already  been  accorded’.3 

American  opinion  was  chary  of  the  Geneva  Conference  from  the  first. 
Many  State  Department  officials  and  congressmen  were  reported  as  early 
as  February  to  be  convinced  that  a  political  settlement  in  Indo-China 
would  mean  that  Viet  Nam  would  eventually  go  the  way  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  most  notable  adherent  of  this  point  of  view  was  Senator 
Knowland,  who  spoke  on  22  February,  almost  as  soon  as  the  conference 
had  been  announced,  of  the  possibility  of  a  ‘Far  Eastern  Munich’  as  its 
outcome.4  Mr.  Dulles,  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  his  return  from  Berlin, 
said  that  the  coming  meeting  would  bring  China  to  Geneva  not  ‘to  be 
honoured  by  us,  but  rather  to  account  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion’  for 
its  role  in  Korea  and  Indo-China.5  Even  this  disingenuous  version  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  discussions  did  not  wholly  reassure  the  Senate,  but 

Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  offered  the  best  chance  of  peace  in  Indo-China:  ibid,  io  March  1954,  pp. 
758-61.  He  reiterated  this  view  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  4  April  1954. 

1  The  Times,  10  December  1953.  For  the  Bermuda  Conference  generally,  see  Survey  for  1953, 
p.  36. 

2  The  Times,  19  February  1954. 

3  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Documents  relating  to  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Berlin,  January  25-February  18 
ig54  (Cmd.  9080)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954)=  P-  180;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  78. 

4  New  York  Times,  23  February  1954. 

5  Ibid.  25  February  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  March  1954,  pp.  345-6. 
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the  pressure  of  French  public  opinion,  and  its  obvious  connexion  with  the 
survival  of  the  Laniel  government  and  the  ratification  of  the  E.D.C.,  pro¬ 
vided  a  countervailing  force  which  the  American  administration  had  also 
to  take  into  account. 

To  the  prospect  of  a  conference  that  from  the  first  was  seen  as  having  no 
possible  outcome  but  an  unproductive  deadlock  or,  even  less  welcome,  a 
western  yielding  either  territorially  or  politically  to  the  pressures  of  the 
Viet  Minh,  there  was  added  in  mid-March,  as  far  as  the  American  ad¬ 
ministration  was  concerned,  a  sudden  realization  of  precisely  how  far  the 
western  Powers  were  likely  to  be  from  ‘negotiating  from  strength’.  By  then 
the  success  of  the  first  wave  of  Viet  Minh  attacks,  on  12-15  March,  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  had  already  put  the  fate  of  the  defenders  in  doubt,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  military  situation  came  under  review  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  On  20  March  General  Ely  arrived  in  Washington  fresh  from 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  Indo-China.1  He  had  several  days  of  discussion 
with  the  President,  Mr.  Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford,  before  returning  to 
Paris.  What  passed  in  these  conversations  is,  of  course,  not  public,  but 
from  the  sharp  turn  taken  almost  immediately  by  American  policy  (shown 
in  Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  of  29  March,  and  in  a  number  of  other  speeches  and 
events  during  the  following  month)  it  seems  clear  that  he  must  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  Navarre  plan  was  not  going  to  succeed,  that  the  upturn 
in  French  military  fortunes  of  which  Admiral  Radford  had  confidently 
spoken  in  the  middle  of  February  was  not  going  to  take  place,  and  that  a 
very  sharp  down-turn  must,  indeed,  be  expected  instead.2  Some  accounts 
of  these  discussions  maintained  also  that  Admiral  Radford,  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  General  Ely,  left  the  latter  with  the  impression  that  if 
France  gave  the  signal  that  it  wanted  American  help  in  Indo-China,  the 
U.S.A.  would  respond,  and  that  this  was  the  report  that  General  Ely  carried 
back  to  his  government.3 

It  is  certain  that  the  discussions  with  General  Ely  occasioned  a  rapid 
review  of  American  policy  on  Indo-China,  within  the  National  Security 
Council  in  Washington.  Precisely  what  decisions  were  taken  is  a  question 
that  can  hardly  be  fully  answered  until  the  archives  are  opened  and  the 
memoirs  written.  Some  account  of  this  period  has,  it  is  true,  been  given  by 
Mr.  Dulles,  but  he  has  himself  admitted  that  the  account  was  not  a  com¬ 
plete  one.4  Some  of  the  gaps  in  it  can  be  filled  in  from  the  indiscretions  of 

1  New  York  Times,  21  March  1954. 

2  It  was  later  hinted  in  the  American  press  that  Washington  felt  it  had  originally  been  not 
merely  mistaken  but  misled  about  the  Navarre  plan:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  June  1954. 

3  The  Times,  5  May  1954.  See  also  Chalmers  M.  Roberts:  ‘The  Day  We  Didn’t  go  to  War’, 
The  Reporter,  14  September  1954. 

4  See  transcript  of  his  press  conference  of  17  January  1956:  New  York  Times,  18  January  1956. 
Mr.  Dulles’s  account  of  events  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  an  article  by  James  Shepley,  ‘How  Dulles 
Averted  War’,  which  appeared  in  Life  on  16  January  1956  (reproduced  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  27  January  1956).  The  article  was  based  on  interviews  with  Mr.  Dulles,  but  only  the 
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Congressmen,  press  reports  and  other  sources,  but  even  when  this  is  done 
there  remain  questions  for  which  the  evidence  at  present  available  gives 
conflicting  answers  or  none  at  all.  This  applies  not  only  to  details  but  to 
the  general  interpretation  of  policy.  Much  of  what  was  said  and  done  can 
be  interpreted  either  as  stage  thunder  or  as  a  real  storm  brewing,  and  it 

statements  specifically  attributed  to  the  latter  have  been  actually  endorsed  by  him :  see  transcripts 
of  press  conferences,  New  York  Times  12  and  18  January  1956.  The  paragraphs  concerning  Indo- 
China  are  reproduced  below. 

‘The  second  time  that  the  U.S.  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  war  came  in  April  of  1954.  The 
French  situation  in  Indochina  had  become  desperate.  The  French  pleaded  for  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  form  of  a  carrier  strike  against  the  Vietminh  forces  besieging  the  fort  of  Dien- 
bienphu.  After  careful  reflection  and  several  National  Security  Council  meetings  on  the  subject, 
Dulles  concluded  that  a  carrier  strike  against  Dienbienphu’s  attackers  was  a  poor  way  for  the 
U.S.  to  get  involved.  Yet  it  was  urgent  that  the  situation  be  salvaged.  Otherwise,  in  a  kind  of 
“domino  effect”,  all  southeast  Asia  might  get  knocked  over. 

‘On  April  4,  Dulles  went  to  the  White  House  with  Admiral  Arthur  Radford,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  present  Eisenhower  with  a  proposal  for  action.  If  Britain  would  join 
the  U.S.,  and  France  would  agree  to  stand  firm,  Dulles  pointed  out,  the  three  Western  states 
could  combine  with  friendly  Asian  nations  to  oppose  the  Communist  forces  on  the  ground  in 
Indochina  just  as  the  U.N.  stepped  in  against  the  North  Korean  aggression  in  1950.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  clear  risk  that  Peking  would  send  its  armies  openly  into  Indochina  as  it  had  done 
in  Korea,  staging  them  out  of  bases  in  south  China. 

‘Dulles  recommended  that  the  dangers  be  faced,  and  that  if  the  Chinese  Communists  inter¬ 
vened  openly,  their  staging  bases  in  South  China  be  destroyed  by  U.S.  airpower.  President 
Eisenhower  concurred.  He  cabled  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Foreign  Secretary  Eden, 
asking  them  to  discuss  united  action  in  Indochina. 

‘The  British  reply  came  and  Dulles  took  off  for  London  on  April  1  o.  At  the  same  time  two 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers,  the  Boxer  and  the  Philippine  Sea,  steamed  toward  the  South  China  Sea 
from  the  Philippines.  On  board  were  their  tactical  air  groups  armed  with  atomic  weapons. 
It  was  a  modern  version  of  the  classic  show  of  force,  designed  both  to  deter  any  Red  Chinese 
attack  on  Vietnam  and  to  provide  weapons  for  instant  retaliation  if  it  should  prove  necessary. 

‘From  London,  Dulles  went  on  to  Paris,  and  by  the  time  he  returned  to  Washington,  five 
days  later,  the  preliminaries  had  been  completed  for  a  formal  meeting  of  Britain,  France  and 
those  Asian  states  which  would  jointly  take  up  the  battle  in  Indochina.  The  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  Dulles  thought  he  had  a  specific  agreement  to  this  effect 
from  Churchill  and  Eden,  as  well  as  a  reluctant  agreement  from  Bidault,  who  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  the  U.S.  would  intervene  in  Indochina  alone,  which  he  preferred  to  the  cumbersome¬ 
ness  of  combined  international  forces. 

‘But  all  plans  were  suddenly  arrested  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  British  had  had  a  change  of  heart.  The  British  ambassador,  Sir  Roger  Makins, 
called  the  State  Department  to  report  that  he  had  new  instructions  from  London  directing  him 
not  to  attend  the  Tuesday  meeting. 

‘It  was  the  first  major  frustration  Dulles  had  encountered  as  Secretary  and  for  several  days 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  invent  a  substitute  for  his  plan.  The  situation  became  more  and  more 
dangerous.  (Friends  who  were  close  to  Dulles  at  the  time  observed  that  the  nervous  blinking, 
which  is  the  only  outward  evidence  of  the  severe  strain  under  which  he  operates,  was  noticeably 

intense.)  _  ... 

‘Meanwhile  the  Western  powers  faced  a  conference  with  Russia  and  Red  China  on  Asian 
problems  to  be  held  at  Geneva.  Dulles  regarded  this  conference  with  extreme  misgivings. 
Mendes-France  evidently  wanted  to  dump  the  load  of  the  Indochina  war  at  any  cost.  [Note: 
the  implication  here  that  M.  Mendes-France  was  at  this  time  the  French  Prime  Minister  is  mis¬ 
leading.  The  Laniel  government  did  not  fall  for  about  two  months  after  these  events,  and  at 
this  period,  the  beginning  of  April,  M.  Mendes-France  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  likely 
successor.]  The  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  throughout  southeast  Asia  was  grave. 

‘But  again  the  policy  of  boldness  impressed  the  Communists.  Dulles  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  given  Mr.  Dulles’s  belief  that  loud  clear 
warnings  may  sometimes  obviate  the  need  for  action,1  these  categories  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive. 

Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  of  29  March  was  preluded  by  an  obviously  ‘in¬ 
spired’  press  indication  that  it  would  be  a  major  departure  of  policy.  The 
New  York  Times ,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
29  March  1954  each  carried  stories  indicating  that  it  was  expected  to  be 
his  most  important  since  that  of  12  January,  in  which  the  principle  of 
‘massive  retaliation’  had  been  announced,  and  hinting  at  an  ‘extension  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  Indo-China’.2 

The  key  paragraph  of  the  speech3  stated  that  ‘under  the  conditions  of 
today,  the  imposition  on  Southeast  Asia  of  the  political  system  of  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  and  its  Chinese  Communist  ally,  by  whatever  means,  would 
be  a  grave  threat  to  the  whole  free  community.  The  United  States  feels 
that  that  possibility  should  not  be  passively  accepted  but  should  be  met  by 
united  action.  This  might  have  serious  risks.  But  these  risks  are  far  less 
than  those  that  will  face  us  a  few  years  from  now  if  we  dare  not  be  resolute 
today.’  Mr.  Dulles  claimed  that  2,000  Chinese  communists  were  supplying 
military  and  technical  guidance  to  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  went  on  to  re¬ 
affirm  in  very  strong  terms  that  the  American  government  had  no  inten- 

Chinese  and  the  Soviets  knew  that  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  act  decisively  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia.  It  was  also  clear  to  the  Communists  that  the  French  and  British,  if  they 
were  pushed  too  far,  would  accept  Dulles’  suggestion  for  united  action.  Thus,  instead  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  from  the  extreme  and  undisguised  weakness  of  the  French  position,  Mendes-France  and 
Eden  found  themselves  able  to  bargain  from  Dulles’  strength.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  Geneva 
conference  on  Indochina  represented  no  victory  for  the  West,  but  Dulles  is  convinced  that  the 
solution  finally  agreed  to  was  acceptable  because  it  eliminated  the  possibility  of  a  “domino 
effect”  in  southeast  Asia.  Half  of  Vietnam  was  lost  to  the  Communists  but  southern  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  were  saved.  .  .  . 

‘Dulles  is  the  first  to  admit  that  wars  which  do  not  happen  must  remain  speculative  wars 
until,  at  least,  someone  privy  to  the  decisions  of  the  other  side  writes  his  memoirs.  “Nobody”, 
he  concedes,  “is  able  to  prove  mathematically  that  it  was  the  policy  of  deterrence  which  brought 
the  Korean  war  to  an  end  and  which  kept  the  Chinese  from  sending  their  Red  armies  into 
Indochina,  or  that  it  has  finally  stopped  them  in  Formosa.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  fair  inference 
that  it  has.”  .  .  . 

‘Always,  of  course,  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be,  risk.  Says  Dulles,  “You  have  to  take 
chances  for  peace,  just  as  you  must  take  chances  in  war.  Some  say  that  we  were  brought  to  the 
verge  of  war.  Of  course  we  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  ability  to  get  to  the  verge 
without  getting  into  the  war  is  the  necessary  art.  If  you  cannot  master  it,  you  inevitably  get 
into  war.  If  you  try  to  run  away  from  it,  if  you  are  scared  to  go  to  the  brink,  you  are  lost. 
We’ve  had  to  look  it  square  in  the  face — on  the  question  of  enlarging  the  Korean  war,  on  the 
question  of  getting  into  the  Indochina  war,  on  the  question  of  Formosa.  We  walked  to  the 
brink  and  we  looked  it  in  the  face.  We  took  strong  action. 

‘  “It  took  a  lot  more  courage  for  the  President  than  for  me,”  Dulles  adds.  “His  was  the 
ultimate  decision.  I  did  not  have  to  make  the  decision  myself,  only  to  recommend  it.  The 
President  never  flinched  for  a  minute  on  any  of  these  situations.  He  came  up  taut.” 5  (Courtesy 
Life  International.  Copyright  Time  Inc.  1956.)  1  See  Life  interview. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  29  March  1954.  For  the  speech  of  12  January  see  below,  p.  98. 

3  This  paragraph  was  conveyed  to  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  before  the  speech 
was  delivered. 
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tion  of  recognizing  communist  China,  and  would  continue  to  oppose  its 
being  seated  at  the  United  Nations.1  It  should  be  noted  that  he  spoke  of 
conquest  ‘by  whatever  means’,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  merely  repeating 
earlier  American  warnings  against  direct  intervention  by  the  Chinese 
armies  in  Indo-China,  but  was  indicating  that  the  U.S.A.  would  consider 
action  even  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  situation  in  Indo-China,  in  which 
Chinese  aid  was  confined  to  supplies  and  advisers. 

Four  days  later,  on  Saturday,  3  April,  Mr.  Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford 
held  a  meeting  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Congressional  leaders,2  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  was  a  little  unusual  in  that  it  was  held  on  a  Saturday,  and  that  no 
information  immediately  leaked  out  on  what  was  discussed,  except  that  the 
subject  was  Indo-China.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  Mr.  Dulles  and  M.  Henri 
Bonnet,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington,  discussed  Indo-China  for 
a  short  time.2  While  there  is  no  official  statement  on  what  occurred  at  the 
meeting  with  Congressional  leaders  of  3  April,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
idea  of  intervention  in  Indo-China  was  put  to  them,  the  proposal  probably 
being  for  a  joint  resolution  to  permit  the  President  to  use  American  forces 
there.3  Mr.  John  W.  McCormack,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  was  one  of  those  present,  has  said  that  there  was  talk 
of  a  mass  air  attack  on  the  besiegers  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,4  and  a  proposal  ‘that 
the  leaders  in  the  Congress,  you  and  I,  would  commit  ourselves  in  Indo- 
China  without  any  assistance  from  any  other  country'.5  This  suggestion  that  the 
American  administration  was  prepared  at  one  stage  to  consider  interven¬ 
tion  alone  is  an  interesting  variant  on  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Dulles, 
which  stressed  the  effort  at  combined  action.  It  may  indeed  have  been  the 
reluctance  of  the  Congressional  leaders  to  consider  unilateral  action  which 
obliged  Mr.  Dulles  to  set  about  building  at  top  speed  a  coalition  for  inter¬ 
vention.  There  is  no  official  account  of  the  reaction  of  the  Congressmen, 
but  press  accounts  (which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  course  of  events)  maintain  that  they  were  cautious,  and  that  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Dulles  should  endeavour  to  find  allies  before  any  further 
action  was  taken,  and  before  any  effort  was  made  to  go  to  Congress  to  ask 
for  a  joint  resolution  that  might  commit  the  nation  to  war.6 

On  the  following  day,  4  April,  President  Eisenhower  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Mr.  Dulles  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  persuade  Britain  to 

1  New  York  Times,  30  March  1954;  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State:  Bulletin  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.),  12  April  1954,  pp-  539-40;  Documents  on  International  Affairs  iggp  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1957)  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954))  P-  x44- 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  5  April  1954. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  May  1954;  New  York  Times,  7  June  1954;  Le  Figaro,  8  June 
1954- 

4  New  York  Times,  23  January  1956. 

5  Congressional  Record  (Daily  Issues),  22  February  i955j  P-  i®55  (italics  added). 

6  Sunday  Times,  1 1  April  1 954. 
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join  the  U.S.A.,  France  and  friendly  Asian  nations  in  opposing  the  com¬ 
munist  forces  ‘on  the  ground’  in  Indo-China.  If  the  Chinese  intervened  in 
retaliation,  their  staging  bases  in  South  China  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
American  air-power.  The  President  cabled  to  the  British  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary,  asking  them  to  consider  ‘united  action’  on  this 
basis.1  During  the  next  few  days  Mr.  Dulles  had  conversations  with  the 
Washington  representatives  of  the  nations  likely  to  be  concerned — Great 
Britain,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Siam  and  the 
three  Associated  States.2  He  also,  on  5  April,  made  a  statement  that  in¬ 
dicated  even  more  clearly  than  the  speech  of  29  March  the  possibility  of 
American  intervention  in  Indo-China.  Speaking  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  he  said  that  China  was  saving  itself  from  the  charge  of 
aggression  only  by  technicalities.  Insufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to 
a  new  concept  outlined  in  his  speech  of  the  previous  week,  when  he  had 
given  a  warning  against  aggression  ‘by  whatever  means’.  In  the  past  great 
emphasis  had  been  laid  on  the  actual  means  of  aggression.  He  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  look  instead  at  the  results  of  aggression  and  to  make  that 
standard  the  basis  for  possible  retaliatory  action.  He  charged  China  with 
participation  in  the  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  saying  that  a  Chinese  general, 
Ly  Chen  Hou,  was  stationed  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap ;  that  nearly  a  score  of  Chinese  communist  technical  military  advisers 
were  also  attached  to  General  Giap’s  headquarters,  and  that  numerous 
other  Chinese  technical  advisers  were  with  the  various  divisional  head¬ 
quarters;  that  special  telephones  had  been  installed,  maintained  and 
operated  by  Chinese  personnel;  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
radar-equipped  37  mm.  anti-aircraft  guns  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  ‘shooting 
through  the  clouds  to  bring  down  French  aircraft’,  and  that  these  guns 
were  operated  by  Chinese.  He  also  maintained  that  about  1,000  supply 
trucks,  of  which  about  one-half  had  arrived  since  1  March,  were  all  driven 
by  Chinese  army  personnel  and  that  the  artillery,  ammunition  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  by  the  communists  in  Indo-China  generally  came  from  China. 
In  answer  to  a  questioner,  Mr.  Dulles  stated  that  ‘the  new  weapons’  would 
not  necessarily  be  used  in  Indo-China  even  if  military  intervention  by  the 
U.S.A.  became  inevitable.  He  declared  that  ‘the  imposition  on  South¬ 
east  Asia  of  the  political  system  of  Communist  Russia  and  its  Chinese 
Communist  ally  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  many.  It  should  not  be  pas¬ 
sively  accepted,  but  met  by  a  unity  of  will  and,  if  need  be,  unity  of  action.’ 
He  ‘would  deprecate’  action  by  the  U.S.A.  alone.3 

Opinion  in  Paris  did  not  react  favourably  to  the  speech  of  29  March. 
The  dominant  note  in  press  comment  was  fear  lest  the  war  should  be  en¬ 
larged  and  prolonged  by  American  intervention,  rather  than  gratitude  for 

Life  interview  (see  above,  p.  24,  n.  4).  2  Manchester  Guardian ,  7  April  iq^4. 

3  New  York  Times,  6  April  1954. 
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any  possible  strengthening  of  France’s  position  in  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva.1  One  French  observer  even  attributed  to  Mr.  Dulles  the  im¬ 
probably  Machiavellian  intention  of  encouraging  M.  Bidault  to  turn  to  the 
French  parliamentary  opposition  and  say:  ‘We  must  continue  the  war; 
otherwise  the  Americans  will  take  it  over  and  we  will  risk  general  war.’2 
The  reception  of  the  speech  of  5  April  was  even  less  friendly,  and  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  information  re¬ 
garding  Chinese  personnel  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.3  A  spokesman  of  the  French 
High  Command  said  that  up  to  the  present  the  French  had  never  come 
into  contact  with  Chinese  troops,  and  as  the  Chinese  had  for  several  years 
been  instructing  the  Viet  Minh,  it  was  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
radar  operators  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  were  themselves  Chinese.  The  High 
Command  forbade  the  publication  by  Vietnamese  newspapers  of  Mr. 
Dulles’s  statement  on  Chinese  intervention  and  of  reports  of  world  reaction 
and  comment,  giving  no  reason  for  this  decision.4 

French  official  reaction  to  the  American  proposals  during  this  period  is 
somewhat  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Dulles,  M.  Bidault  clung  to  the  hope 
that  the  U.S.A.  would  intervene  alone  in  Indo-China,  preferring  this  to  the 
cumbersomeness  of  combined  international  forces,  and  agreed  only  re¬ 
luctantly  to  the  proposal  for  united  action.5  A  speech  by  M.  Laniel  in  the 
Assembly  on  9  April  indicated  some  coolness  to  the  American  project.  He 
stated  that  the  government’s  policy  was  to  open  negotiations  at  Geneva  in 
complete  liberty,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  solution.  In  the  event  of  any 
profound  and  unforeseen  change  in  the  situation  the  government  would 
consult  Parliament.6 

In  London,  as  in  Paris,  the  weight  of  press  comment  and,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained,  of  public  and  parliamentary  opinion  was  heavily  against 
an  American  initiative  regarded  as  likely  to  prejudice  the  chances  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  before  it  had  begun.7  Nor  did  there  appear  any  sign  of 
a  contrary  view  in  government  quarters.  At  a  later  stage,  some  sections  of 

1  Le  Monde ,  Le  Populaire,  Combat ,  31  March  1954. 

2  Le  Monde,  1  April  1954. 

3  Combat,  6  April  1954;  Le  Monde,  22  April  1954.  The  correspondent  of  the  latter  paper,  after 
a  trip  in  a  transport  aircraft  to  Dien  Bien  Phu,  claimed  that  air  control  messages  from  the  air¬ 
craft  were  given  in  plain  French,  which  could  be  picked  up  on  the  Viet  Minh  wireless  and  used 
to  bring  the  French  planes  under  fire.  He  doubted  whether  the  guns  were,  in  fact,  radar- 
controlled.  According  to  the  same  article,  neither  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  nor  the  intelli¬ 
gence  obtained  by  French  agents  had  given  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  single  Chinese  in  the 
Viet  Minh  army.  The  New  York  Times  of  11  April  1954  also  wrote  that  the  French  had  not 
killed  or  captured  a  Chinese  combatant  with  the  Viet  Minh  army.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Laniel  made  a  statement  on  9  April  endorsing  the  view  that  Chinese  were  engaged  on  the 
artillery  and  transport  at  Dien  Bien  Phu:  ibid.  10  April  1954. 

4  The  Times,  8  April  1954. 

5  Life  interview. 

6  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  10  April  1954,  pp.  1972-3. 

7  See  The  Times,  9  April  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  9  April  1954;  News  Chronicle,  10  April  1954; 
Manchester  Guardian,  10  April  1954. 
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the  American  press  were  inclined  to  write  of  British  policy  in  this  period  as 
though  it  had  been  foisted  on  Mr.  Eden  by  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Bevan  in 
sinister  combination,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  government  was  at 
any  time  inclined  towards  a  favourable  view  of  a  move  whose  implication 
seemed  to  be  at  best  the  possible  internationalization  of  the  war  on  the 
Korean  model,  and  at  worst  its  transformation  into  a  general  war.  Apart 
from  the  doubt  whether  either  the  Commons  or  the  electorate  would  view 
Indo-China  as  a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth  would  not  do  so,  the  government 
had  to  consider  the  strain  on  its  military  and  economic  resources  of  adding 
a  new  military  effort  to  those  it  was  already  sustaining  in  Malaya  and 
Kenya,  and  to  its  heavy  commitments  in  Western  Germany.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  reported  to  believe  that  the  initiative  was  mistimed,  that  it 
would  create  the  impression  that  the  western  Powers  were  condemning  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  failure  before  it  had  begun,  and  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  prohibitions  on  communist  movement  in  Asia  should  await 
the  setting-up  of  an  alliance  to  police  them,  a  task  which  might  take  many 
months.  Britain  was  also  said  to  have  raised  the  questions  of  precisely  to 
what  retaliatory  action  the  issuing  of  a  warning  to  China  would  commit 
the  western  Powers,  and  whether  the  American  determination  to  save 
Indo-China  applied  only  to  the  region  then  held  by  the  French,  or  implied 
the  reconquest  of  the  whole  country.1  There  was,  moreover,  said  to  be  a 
certain  restiveness  in  official  quarters  at  the  method  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  policy  and  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  tantamount  to 
putting  pressure  on  his  allies  by  facing  them  with  the  choice  of  either 
adopting  a  policy  they  had  not  approved,  or  publicly  repudiating  a  course 
of  action  propounded  by  the  American  government.2 

The  reports  concerning  the  American  proposals  which  came  back  to 
Washington  from  London  and  Paris  correspondents  in  the  week  following 
Mr.  Dulles’s  second  speech  appear  to  have  excited  some  suspicion  in  the 
State  Department  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay  had  sub¬ 
jected  his  proposals  to  the  withering  process  of  a  deliberate  ‘leak’.3  The 
Quai  d’Orsay  was  reported  to  have  revealed  on  6  April  that  the  U.S.A. 
had  proposed  a  joint  declaration  on  Indo-China.4  This  piece  of  diplomatic 
gamesmanship,  if  such  it  was,  aroused  some  indignation  in  Washington. 
The  Mew  York  Times  of  1 1  April  (obviously,  as  a  British  correspondent  said, 
‘doing  a  chore  for  the  State  Department’)5  carried  a  double-column  article 
protesting  against  such  methods. 

Mr.  Dulles’s  account  of  these  events  says  nothing  of  the  British  reply  to 
the  President’s  cable  of  4  April,  save  to  imply  that  it  precipitated  his 


1  New  York  Times,  9  April  1954. 

3  Ibid,  and  Le  Monde,  13  April  1954. 
5  Manchester  Guardian,  12  April  1954. 


2  Ibid.  11  April  1954. 
4  New  York  Times,  8  April  1954. 
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sudden  decision  to  leave  Washington  on  10  April  for  talks  in  Britain  and 
France.  He  was  in  London  on  1 1  and  1 2  April  and  in  Paris  on  1 3  and 
I4  April.  The  first  of  his  meetings  with  Mr.  Eden  was  said  to  have  been 
devoted  (rather  oddly,  since  it  was  not  then  urgent)  to  the  Israel-Jordan 
question,  and  the  remaining  meetings  to  the  Far  East.  The  joint  com¬ 
munique  issued  after  the  talks  stated  that  the  two  countries  were  ready  to 
take  part  with  the  other  countries  principally  concerned  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  collective  defence  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  secure  the 
peace,  security  and  freedom  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific.1 
There  is  no  indication  within  it  of  when  the  two  statesmen  expected  this 
examination  of  the  possibility’  of  setting-up  a  defence  organization  in 
South-East  Asia  to  begin,  an  omission  that  almost  immediately  proved  of 
some  importance. 

Mr.  Dulles,  according  to  his  own  later  account,  believed  he  had  specific 
agreement  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Air.  Eden  for  a  formal  meeting 
of  Britain,  France  and  the  Asian  states  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Eden,  when  he  read  the  joint  communique  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April,  maintained  (in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan 
implying  that  the  government  had  surrendered  to  American  pressure2) 
that  the  British  government  was  committed  only  to  an  examination  of  the 
possibilities.  ‘The  outcome  of  that  examination  will  at  least  be  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  happens  at  Geneva.’3  That  is  to  say,  he  indicated  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  communique  that  he  did  not  understand  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  Dulles  to  involve  any  decision,  or  probably  much  discussion,  until 
the  outcome  of  the  Geneva  Conference  was  known.  According  to  later 
British  press  reports,  Mr.  Eden  believed  he  had  made  it  clear  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  await  the  result  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  was  completely 
startled  when  Mr.  Dulles,  on  his  return  to  Washington,  came  out  in  favour 
of  a  public  international  conference  to  consider  establishing  a  South-East 
Asian  defence  pact.4 

In  Paris,  according  to  Mr.  Dulles’s  account,  the  difficulty  was  over 
M.  Bidault’s  preference  for  unilateral  intervention  by  the  U.S.A.  rather 
than  a  combined  operation.  As  to  whether  MM.  Laniel  and  Bidault 
shared  any  of  the  reluctance  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  seeing  formal  negotiations  open  before  the  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  was  known,  there  is  some  conflict  of  evidence.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  negotiations,  to  which  Britain  was  not  a  party,  between 

1  The  Times,  14  April  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  April  1954,  p.  622;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  145. 

2  Mr.  Bevan  resigned  from  the  Opposition  Shadow  Cabinet  on  14  April  because  of  his 
disagreement  with  official  Labour  Party  policy  on  this  issue:  The  Times,  15  April  1954. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  526,  coll.  969-75. 

4  The  Times,  12  January  1956. 
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France  and  the  U.S.A.  during  the  course  of  the  conference  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  France  felt  no  such  reluctance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
French  governmental  attitude  throughout  this  period  seemed  closer  to  that 
of  London  than  to  that  of  Washington,  and  in  one  of  the  press  conferences 
at  which  he  discussed  the  Life  interview,  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  ‘later  on  it 
developed  that  Britain  and  France  preferred  to  wait  and  see’.1  A  com¬ 
munique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Franco-American  talks  announced  future 
negotiations  in  similar  terms  to  those  used  in  London.2  Press  opinion 
greeted  Mr.  Dulles’s  visit  to  France  with  reserve  and  suspicion  and  with 
the  charge  that  he  wanted  to  obtain  from  France,  either  by  a  declaration 
of  common  intention  or  by  some  other  formula,  an  agreement  or  tacit 
agreement  that  in  case  of  a  failure  at  Geneva  France  should  pursue  the 
war — after  internationalization— rather  than  seek  direct  negotiation  with 
the  enemy.3 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Dulles  on  what  had  been 
agreed  in  London  became  more  or  less  public  almost  immediately.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Dulles’s  return  to  Washington  it  was  announced  in  the  American 
press  that  the  ten  members  of  the  proposed  pact  would  begin  meetings  in 
Washington  on  20  April.  The  U.S.A.  was  said  to  want  agreement  on  an 
‘emergency  plan’.4 5  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  this  plan  for  a  general 
working-party  on  20  April,  but  it  was  later  announced  that  a  meeting  of 
the  sixteen  Powers  concerned  with  Korea  had  been  held  on  that  date.s 
The  transformation  of  the  meeting  of  20  April  from  a  working-party  of  the 
states  concerned  with  the  proposed  South-East  Asian  agreement  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  concerned  with  Korea  was  due  to  a  British  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  originally  proposed  working-party.  The  refusal  was  communicated 
to  the  State  Department  by  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington  on 
Easter  Sunday,  18  April.6  In  the  U.S.A.  the  British  attitude  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  repudiation  by  Mr.  Eden  of  an  undertaking  given  during  the 
meetings  of  11-12  April;  in  Britain  it  was  interpreted  as  being  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  by  Mr.  Dulles  of  what  was  then  agreed.  The  incident 
was  the  source  of  much  press  recrimination  during  the  course  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  and  has  been  revived  on  several  occasions  since,  including  the 
Life  interview,  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  a  ‘change  of  heart’  by  Britain.7 

1  New  York  Times,  12  January  1956. 

2  Le  Monde,  New  York  Times,  15  April  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  April  1954, 
pp.  622-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  122. 

3  New  York  Times,  14  April  1954;  Combat,  14  April  1954. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  April  1954. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  2 1  April  1 954.  6  Life  interview. 

7  Mr.  Dulles  first  made  a  public  implication  of  ill-faith  in  a  speech  of  1 1  June  1954  in  Los 
Angeles,  when  he  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  he  thought  that  allied 

agreement  on  a  united  defence  had  been  reached,  but  ‘when  we  moved  to  translate  that  proposal 
into  reality,  some  of  the  parties  held  back  because  they  had  concluded  that  any  steps  to  create 
a  united  defence  should  await  the  result  of  the  Geneva  conference’:  New  York  Times,  12  June 
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Mr.  Dulles  s  account  of  his  efforts  to  organize  a  combined  intervention 
in  Indo-China  does  not  supply  any  details  of  events  after  the  British  refusal 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  20  April.  The  Life  article  merely  says  that  this  was 
Mr.  Dulles  s  first  major  frustration  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  goes  on  to 
imply  that  nevertheless  the  communist  Powers  had  been  so  impressed  by 
his  policy  of  boldness’  that  at  Geneva  ‘Mendes-France  and  Eden  found 
themselves  able  to  bargain  from  Dulles’  strength’.1  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  last  violent  flare  of  the  intervention  crisis  a  few  days  after  the  British 
refusal,  of  which  at  least  a  partial  account  can  be  reconstructed. 

By  the  week-end  of  24  and  25  April  the  defenders  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  were 
obviously  near  the  end  of  their  strength.  Mr.  Dulles  was  then  again  in  Paris, 
having  arrived  a  few  days  before  in  order  to  take  part  in  a  NATO  meeting 
and  in  preliminary  talks  with  M.  Bidault  and  Mr.  Eden  before  the  Geneva 
Conference,  which  opened  on  the  following  Monday.  On  Saturday,  24 
April,  Admiral  Radford,  whose  important  part  in  the  moves  towards  inter¬ 
vention  had  already  become  known,  arrived  in  Paris,  ostensibly  to  attend 
a  NATO  exercise.  On  the  same  day,  a  few  hours  before  he  was  due  to 
leave  for  Geneva,  Mr.  Eden  unexpectedly  decided  to  return  to  London  for 
last-minute  consultations,  a  decision  taken  after  meetings  with  Mr.  Dulles, 
M.  Bidault  and  Admiral  Radford.2  There  were  urgent  meetings  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  Service  Ministers  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Downing 
Street  in  both  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday.3  Mr.  Eden 
flew  on  to  Geneva  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  way  had  a  twenty-minute 
conversation  with  M.  Bidault  at  Orly  airport,4  in  which  the  decisions  of  the 
British  Cabinet  were  presumably  communicated  to  the  French  Foreign 
Minister.  Admiral  Radford,  who  had  been  expected  to  remain  in  France 
until  2  May,  came  to  London  on  26  April  and  called  on  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  which  he  flew  back  to  Washington,  having  spent  only  three  days  in 
Europe.5 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  proposal  on  which  Mr.  Eden  required 
Cabinet  consultation  was  for  a  last  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  situation 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  by  the  use  of  American  air-power.  A  French  press 
agency  dispatch  received  at  Paris  from  Hanoi  early  on  26  April  stated: 
‘Only  a  massive  air  strike  can  now  help  the  defenders  of  Dien  Bien  Phu’, 
and  ‘real  military  aid  cannot  be  furnished  except  by  numerous  tactical 
aircraft  capable  of  harassing  the  Viet  Minh’.  It  was  reported  that  there  was 

1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  146.  Apropos  of  this  speech,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
(14  June)  revealed  that  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Dulles  had  authorized  one  of  his  chief  colleagues 
to  review  the  history  of  the  dispute  for  British  correspondents  in  Washington,  and  that  the 
Anglo-American  differences  had  then  been  attributed  to  ‘honest  misunderstanding’.  It  charged 
Mr.  Dulles  with  ‘speaking  with  two  voices’.  For  examples  of  American  press  treatment,  see 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  and  5  May  1954. 

1  See  above,  p.  24,  n.  4.  2  Sunday  Times,  25  April  1954. 

3  The  Times,  26  April  1954.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  26  April  1954. 

5  The  Times,  27  April  1954. 
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reason  to  think  that  this  dispatch  was  officially  inspired,  and  originated 
with  General  Navarre  himself,  and  that  he  had  earlier  given  the  French 
government  the  same  information.1  On  Friday,  23  April,  M.  Bidault  was 
understood  to  have  shown  to  Mr.  Dulles  a  telegram  from  General  Navarre 
calling  for  a  massive  air  strike  to  save  Dien  Bien  Phu,2  and  adding  that  if 
the  fortress  fell  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  previous  plans  in  Indo- 
China. 

Two  American  aircraft  carriers,  the  Boxer  and  the  Philippine  Sea ,  had 
earlier  been  sent  to  cruise  near  Indo-China.  Their  tactical  air-groups  were 
armed  with  atomic  weapons.3  Discussion  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
with  the  use  of  aircraft  from  these  carriers,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  targets  contemplated  were  the  staging  bases  in  China  or  the  actual 
besiegers  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  According  to  one  version  of  the  conversations, 
Mr.  Dulles  said  that  if  the  allies  agreed  the  President  was  prepared  to  go  to 
Congress  on  the  following  Monday,  26  April,  and  ask  for  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  such  action.  Assuming  quick  passage  by  Congress,  the  strike 
could  take  place  on  28  April.  It  would  have  been  presented  as  united  action, 
by  means  of  a  ‘declaration  of  intentions’  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  proposals,  and  which  was  to  be 
signed  in  Washington  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  by  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
countries  willing  to  support  the  intervention.4  According  to  a  second 
version  of  the  conversations,  Mr.  Dulles  rejected  the  French  demand  as  far 
as  it  affected  Dien  Bien  Phu,  but  indicated  that  the  previous  conversations 
on  this  issue  had  prepared  the  ground  for  such  an  urgent  intervention  if 
necessary,  in  the  future,  and  he  and  M.  Bidault  asked  Mr.  Eden  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  British  opposition  to  immediate  conversations  on  common  action.5 

Of  these  two  versions  of  the  proposal  on  which  Mr.  Eden  flew  back  to 
consult  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet,  the  first,  though  the  more 
dramatic,  seems  in  some  ways  more  closely  in  line  with  what  is  public 
knowledge.  If  Mr.  Eden  had  had  to  put  to  the  Cabinet  merely  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  it  should  reconsider  its  opposition  to  the  opening  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  France  and  the  U.S.A.,  the  issue  seems  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  treated  with  the  extreme  immediacy  which  wrapped  these  proceed¬ 
ings:  the  sudden  decision  to  return  to  London,  the  summoning  of  the 
Cabinet  on  a  Sunday  in  the  parliamentary  recess,  and  M.  Bidault  waiting 
to  hear  the  results  at  Orly  airport.  All  these  suggest  a  decision  that  had  to 
be  taken  at  lightning  speed,  if  at  all,  and  only  the  immediate  prospects  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu  had  such  urgency.  Once  the  bleak  decision  had  been  taken 
that  Dien  Bien  Phu  must  be  allowed  to  fall,  there  was  no  immediate 
military  crisis  in  Indo-China.  The  threat  to  Hanoi,  which  was  obviously 

1  The  Times ,  27  April  1954. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  27  April  1954;  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  op.  cit.  p.  34. 

3  Life  interview.  4  Roberts,  op.  cit.  5  Le  Monde,  1  July  1954. 
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the  next  likely  Viet  Minh  objective,  was  not  thought  likely  to  develop  for 
some  weeks  though,  in  fact,  it  came  rather  faster  than  had  been  expected. 
Moreover,  if  the  decision  that  the  Cabinet  was  asked  to  take  was  merely  to 
change  its  mind  about  starting  talks  on  common  action,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  presence  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Service  Ministers,  who 
were  conspicuous  among  those  attending  the  Sunday  meetings.  Their 
attendance  seems  to  indicate  that  some  question  immediately  involving  the 
use  of  British  armed  forces  in  some  capacity,  if  necessary,  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Moreover,  M.  Bidault  is  reported  to  have  said  after  seeing 
Mr.  Eden  at  Orly,  ‘You  must  understand  that  with  the  defenders  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu  in  such  a  critical  situation,  everything  possible  must  be  tried  that 
could  bring  them  any  aid.’1 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  first  possibility  seems  the  more  likely:  that 
Mr.  Dulles  indicated  that  the  President  would,  if  Britain  agreed  to  support 
it,  go  before  Congress  and  ask  for  a  resolution  authorizing  an  air  strike  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  issue  was  appar¬ 
ently  not  that  the  U.S.A.  would  intervene  if  supported  by  Britain,  but  that 
the  Administration  would  ask  Congress  to  authorize  intervention,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Britain  would  commit  itself  in  advance  to  support  such  inter¬ 
vention  when  authorized. 

One  account  of  the  story  claims  that,  after  Mr.  Eden  had  flown  off  to 
London  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  advisers  sat  down 
and  reassessed  the  situation  in  Indo-China;  decided  that  in  fact  it  was  too 
late  to  save  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Bidault  that  same 
afternoon  telling  him  so.  The  possibility  of  American  intervention  there¬ 
fore  collapsed  even  before  Mr.  Eden  returned  from  London  on  the  Sunday 
with  the  Cabinet’s  ‘no’.2  There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  for  this  version. 
The  New  York  Times  of  25  April  (Sunday)  carried  a  report,  date-lined 
Geneva,  24  April,  that  France  had  asked  for  large-scale  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  Indo-China  and  that  the  request  had  been  refused.  This  report 
must  obviously  have  been  written  before  the  question  had  even  been  put  to 
the  British  Cabinet.  Despite  the  date-line  it  was  apparently  composed  in 
Paris,2  and  should  presumably  be  ascribed  to  official  contacts  rather  than 
to  intuition. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  June  Mr.  Eden  said  that  it 
was  quite  true  that  the  British  government  was  at  no  time  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  armed  intervention  to  try  and  save  Dien  Bien  Phu,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  doubted  whether  air  action  alone  could  have  been  effective,  that 
intervention  could  have  destroyed  the  chance  of  a  settlement  at  Geneva, 
and  that  it  might  have  led  to  general  war  in  Asia.3  It  is  not  entirely  clear 
from  the  speech  whether  Mr.  Eden  was  speaking  of  the  first  British  refusal, 

1  New  Tork  Times,  26  April  1954.  2  Roberts,  op.  cit.  p.  35. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  529,  col.  434. 
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about  the  period  of  1 1-12  April,  to  countenance  united  action,  or  whether 
he  was  speaking  of  the  second  refusal  on  25  April.  The  mention  of  ‘air 
intervention  alone’,  however,  makes  it  appear  likely  that  it  was  a  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  24  April.  According  to  the  Life  interview,  the  proposal 
of  11-12  April  was  concerned  with  intervention  with  land  forces.  The 
question  of  timing  is  of  importance  in  assessing  the  probable  effectiveness 
of  intervention  because  of  the  way  the  battle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  progressed. 
Early  in  April  an  air  strike  with  tactical  atomic  weapons  might  conceivably 
have  been  possible,  though  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  would  have  been  effective.  By  the  end  of  April, 
however,  besieged  and  besiegers  were  at  close  quarters  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  atomic  bombing 
would  have  endangered  the  French  as  much  as  the  Viet  Minh.  If  it  was  an 
attack  on  staging  bases  in  China  that  was  contemplated  at  this  period, 
there  are  other  reasons,  having  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the 
supply  columns  concerned,  for  doubting  whether  it  would  necessarily  have 
been  effective. 

As  far  as  France  was  concerned,  there  appeared  to  be  a  considerable 
split  in  this  period  between  government  policy  and  the  attitude  of  the 
public,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  can  be  deduced  from  press  reports.  The 
emotional  tension  of  the  long-drawn-out  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  appeared 
to  harden  French  opinion  against  any  policy  likely  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war  in  the  immediate  future.  Anxiety  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  press  that  a  decision  on  American  intervention  might  be  left 
to  M.  Bidault  alone,1  or  that  the  French  government  might  take  advantage 
of  public  emotion  over  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  to  present  the  country 
with  a  fait  accompli.2  An  accusation  by  The  Times  of  suspicion  in  British 
quarters  that  M.  Bidault  was  exerting  special  efforts  to  secure  American 
participation  in  the  war3  and  thus  prejudicing  the  chances  of  the  peace  to 
which  the  government  was  committed,  was  repeated  with  a  good  deal  of 
empressement  in  the  French  newspapers.4  The  French  government  was 
accused  of  breaking  faith  with  Parliament  by  tolerating  these  efforts.5 
That  the  government  had  in  this  period  almost  committed  the  country  to 
a  policy  commanding  little  support  from  either  Parliament  or  the  elector¬ 
ate  was  one  of  the  chief  accusations  used  by  its  opponents  in  the  period 
leading  to  its  fall.6 

The  events  of  23-26  April  occurred  during  the  Easter  parliamentary 
recess  of  both  the  British  and  French  Parliaments.  In  Britain  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Sunday  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  the  possibility 
that  the  government  had  undertaken  new  commitments.  On  27  April  the 

1  Le  Monde,  28  April  1954. 

5  The  Times,  27  April  1954. 

5  Le  Populaire,  29  April  1954. 


2  Combat,  26  April  1954. 

4  Le  Monde,  Combat,  28  April  1954. 
6  See  below,  p.  50. 
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Prime  Minister  read  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  making  it  clear 
that  this  was  not  so,  and  that  the  government  was  not  prepared  to  give  any 
undertakings  about  military  action  by  Britain  in  Indo-China  in  advance  of 
the  results  of  the  Geneva  Conference.1  The  statement  was  greeted  by  ap¬ 
probation,  the  Labour  questioning  which  followed  was  circumspect,  and 
the  press  comment  of  the  following  few  days  reflected  general  approval  of 
the  government  stand.2 

Although  this  statement  of  27  April  marked  the  final  and  public  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis,  it  seems  arguable  that  the  American 
policy  of  attempting  to  keep  all  Indo-China  out  of  the  communist  sphere 
of  power  had  already  been  replaced,  on  about  18  April,  by  a  policy  of 
putting  together  an  alliance  which  would,  when  complete,  attempt  to  hold 
what  was  then  left  of  Indo-China,  and  that  the  events  of  24-26  April  repre¬ 
sent  at  most  a  last  wavering  back  towards  a  plan  that  had  raised  as  little 
enthusiasm  in  the  American  Congress  and  electorate  as  in  Britain.  The 
period  of  intensive  administration  ‘selling’  of  the  idea  that  the  U.S.A. 
might  have  to  intervene  in  Indo-China  lasted  for  not  much  more  than  a 
fortnight.  After  Mr.  Dulles’s  two  speeches  of  29  March  and  5  April  came 
a  press  conference  by  President  Eisenhower  on  7  April,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  probable  consequences  of  the  loss  of  Indo-China  would  be  in¬ 
calculable  for  the  entire  free  world.  He  used  the  analogy  of  a  fine  of  falling 
dominos,  saying  that  the  American  defence  system  based  on  a  chain  of 
islands  from  Japan  to  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  would  be  imperilled. 
Japan  would  be  denied  important  markets  and  might  turn  to  China  as  a 
major  outlet  for  its  goods,  and  the  strategic  balance  in  Asia  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  disturbed.3  Mr.  Eisenhower  also  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  chances  were  good  at  Geneva,  and  that  Washington  was  negotiating 
with  other  free  world  capitals  to  develop  a  concert  of  readiness  to  act  in 
whatever  ways  were  necessary  to  thwart  communist  strategy.4  The  last, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  extreme,  of  the  intervention  statements  by  the 
administration  was  an  off-the-record  speech  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon,  on  16  April.  Mr.  Nixon  repeated  the  view  already  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  President  that  the  real  stake  in  Indo-China,  as  it  had  been  in 
Korea,  was  Japan.  America  could  not  allow  its  industrial  potential — 
equal  to  about  half  Russia’s— to  fall  to  communism.  Possibly  it  had  been 
a  mistake  to  have  ended  the  Korean  War  so  soon.  In  answer  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Nixon  said  that  in  the  unlikely  circumstance  of  French  withdrawal  the 
U.S.A.  would  have  to  send  troops  to  Indo-China.5 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  526,  coll.  1455-6. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  News  Chronicle,  Scotsman,  28  April  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  8  April  1 954. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  April  1 954. 

s  Ibid,  and  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  17  April  1954.  For  State  Department  comment  on  the 
speech  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  April  1954,  pp.  623-4.  Although  there  is  no  hint 
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Mr.  Nixon’s  speech  was  almost  immediately  publicized,  as  was  indeed 
inevitable,  seeing  that  it  was  made  to  an  audience  of  more  than  700.  It  was 
at  first  attributed  to  ‘a  high  administration  source’,  but  this  inadequate 
disguise  broke  down  very  rapidly.  The  speech  was  the  only  one  of  the 
series  which  seemed  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  unilateral  American 
action  and  it  drew  from  members  of  the  Senate  the  reaction  that  this  was 
going  beyond  administration  policy  as  they  knew  it.1  A  number  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators — Messrs.  Douglas,  Kefauver  and  Gore  among  them — 
argued  that  Mr.  Nixon’s  remarks  constituted  an  invitation  to  the  French 
to  withdraw  and  leave  Indo-China  to  the  U.S.A.2  The  speech,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  was  inevitably  regarded  as  a  trial  balloon.  If  it  were  one, 
the  reactions  produced  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  administration’s 
persistence  in  the  policy  that  it  seemed  to  envisage.  Congressional  opinion 
was  said  to  be  fairly  solidly  unfavourable.3 

Indeed,  none  of  the  three  entities  involved  in  an  American  decision  to 
intervene  in  Indo-China — the  administration,  Congress  and  public 
opinion — can  be  said  to  have  shown  a  clear  and  undivided  willingness  to 
take  the  step.  There  was  a  divergence  even  within  the  ranks  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  According  to  Mr.  McCormack’s  account  of  the  meeting 
between  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Congressional  leaders  on  3  April,  Admiral 
Radford,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  present,  admitted 
in  answer  to  a  Senator’s  question  that  none  of  the  other  three  agreed  with 
his  views  on  the  issue/  In  particular,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  was  reported  to  believe  that  intervention  in  Indo- 
China  could  not  succeed  without  ground  forces,  that  the  army’s  overseas 
commitments  were  already  out  of  balance  with  the  reduced  manpower  it 
would  have  under  the  new  American  defence  policy,  and  that  the  jungles 
of  Indo-China  made  even  less  sense  as  a  battlefield  than  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Korea,  since  in  Korea  the  populace  was  at  least  friendly,  while 
in  Indo-China  it  was  difficult  to  tell  friend  from  foe.5  In  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  retirement,  General  Ridgway  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  army  s  analysis  of  the  military  hazards  of  action  in  Indo-China  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  decision  not  to  embark  on  the  project.6  The 

in  any  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Dulles,  and  still  less  in  those  of  Mr.  Eisenhower,  that  a  unilateral 
intervention  by  the  U.S.A.  in  Indo-China  was  contemplated,  or  that  a  taking-over  from  the 
French  after  they  had  decided  to  pull  out  was  even  faintly  and  remotely  a  possibility  (its  practical 
difficulties  would  have  been  immense),  there  had  been  a  report  that  American  military  strategists 
were  considering  various  alternatives  to  the  French  command  in  Indo-China,  which  would 
permit  the  war  in  Indo-China  to  be  continued  if  the  element  of  French  command  disappeared, 
possibly  through  more  direct  American  aid  and  liaison  with  Viet  Nam  nationalist  groups: 
Christian  Science  Monitor ,  29  April  1954. 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  17  April  1954. 

2  The  Times,  20  April  1954.  3  Ibid.  2I  April  1954. 

Congressional  Record  (Daily  Issues),  22  February  1955,  p.  1655. 

5  New  York  Times,  13  June  1954. 

6  Saturday  Evening  Post,  28  January  1956. 
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Pentagon  was  alleged  to  have  decided  that  the  minimum  ground  force 
necessary  would  be  about  ten  divisions,  that  is,  a  larger  military  effort  than 
had  been  made  in  Korea.  Moreover,  these  divisions  would  represent 
about  half  the  total  standing  strength  of  the  American  army,  six  divisions 
of  which  were  already  committed  in  Europe.  To  support  a  force  of  this 
sort  would  require  a  major  degree  of  remobilization.1  This  calculation  of 
the  probable  military  cost  of  intervention  in  Indo- China  was  presumably 
made  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  a  limited  and  local  war,  on  the  Korean 
model,  but  Pentagon  opinion  was  said  to  maintain  that  such  a  limited 
intervention  would  be  ineffective,  and  that  the  minimum  requirements 
would  be  willingness  to  undertake  the  measures  to  cut  off  the  Viet  Minh 
from  supply  from  China.  A  China  coast  blockade  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Chinese  supply  line  would  probably  be  necessary.2  There  is  more 
agreement  on  the  views  of  Admiral  Radford  and  General  Ridgway  than  on 
those  of  the  two  remaining  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  General  Nathan  F.  Twining, 
for  the  air  force,  was  said  to  have  objected  to  the  idea  of  fighting  another 
peripheral  war,  one  that  might  end  in  stalemate  rather  than  victory,  unless 
the  air  force  were  free  to  use  every  weapon  in  its  arsenal,  including  atomic 
bombs,  and  to  strike  beyond  the  borders  of  Indo-China.3  Admiral  Carney 
(although  this  seems  rather  more  doubtful)  was  alleged  also  to  have 
objected,  possibly  on  the  grounds  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonking 
were  too  shallow  for  aircraft  carriers  to  be  used  with  safety.4  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  therefore,  aside  from  Admiral  Radford,  was 
against  intervention  in  Indo-China  if  it  meant  spending  American  strength 
in  a  struggle  that  would  not  decisively  affect  communist  power.5  Admiral 
Radford  was  supported  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  presumably  by  Mr.  Dulles,  but 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson  and  Mr.  George  M.  Humphrey, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (who  on  25  May  announced  his  hope  of  a 
further  $5,000  million  in  expenditure-cuts  during  the  forthcoming  financial 
year)  ,6  leaned  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  views  of  the  other  Chiefs  of 
Staff.7  However,  if  there  were  divergencies  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
during  late  March  and  early  April  as  to  the  feasibility  and  the  cost  of 
American  intervention,  the  military  developments  in  Indo-China  appear 
to  have  resolved  them  by  the  end  of  April  in  favour  of  the  anti-interven¬ 
tionists. 

On  the  Congressional  level,  the  degree  of  support  for  intervention  is 
even  more  uncertain.  It  might  be  argued  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  absence 
of  Congressional  support,  rather  than  the  opposition  of  public  opinion 
or  of  Britain,  which  was  the  decisive  fact  in  American  non-intervention. 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  29  May  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  June  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  June  1954. 

7  Ibid.  1 3  June  1954. 


2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  May  1954. 
4  Observer,  9  May  1954. 

6  Ibid.  26  May  1954. 
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Even  if  Britain  had  committed  itself  in  advance  to  whatever  action  Congress 
had  approved,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Congress  would  have  approved 
the  administration’s  proposals.  What  was  certain  throughout  was  that  the 
administration  would  not  move  without  the  approval  of  Congress.  The 
two  decades  of  strong  executive  control  of  foreign  policy  under  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Mr.  Truman,  and  especially  the  debates  over  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
war-time  diplomacy,  and  some  resentment  of  Mr.  Truman’s  decision  to 
act  first  and  consult  Congress  afterwards  on  Korea,  left  a  legacy  of  sus¬ 
picion  in  Congress  that  it  was  being  ignored  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  This  sentiment  produced  some  of  the  pressure  behind  the  Bricker 
amendment,1  and  a  consequent  emphasis  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  importance  of  Congressional  approval.  On  10  March  the 
President  said  that  there  was  going  to  be  no  involvement  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
war  unless  it  was  a  result  of  the  constitutional  onus  that  was  placed  upon 
Congress  to  declare  it.2  Six  days  later  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  there  had  been 
no  Congressional  approval  given  in  advance  of  a  war  in  Indo-China  to 
which  the  U.S.A.  would  be  a  party.3  These  two  statements  were  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  undertaking  not  to  engage  in  action  in  Indo-China  without 
Congressional  approval,  but  even  without  them  the  restraint  imposed  by 
the  feeling  behind  the  Bricker  amendment  would  perhaps  have  been 
effective.  There  was  indeed  an  echo  of  that  amendment  in  an  attempt  by 
a  Republican  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Conder,  Jr.,  to  add  to  a  defence  appropriation  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  have  limited  the  powers  of  the  President  to  send  American  troops 
anywhere  in  the  world — an  amendment  which  Mr.  Eisenhower  strongly 
opposed.4 

A  debate  on  Indo-China  on  6  April  by  the  Senate  showed  it  anxious  and 
perplexed.5  The  Republican  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Knowland,  who  had  endorsed  intervention — he  was  indeed  its  loudest 
advocate — said  in  an  interview  that  he  felt  that  Indo-China  was  so  vital  to 
American  security  that  he  was  prepared  to  lead  in  the  fight  in  the  Senate 

Senator  John  W.  Bricker  (Republican,  Ohio)  introduced  in  1952  a  resolution  proposing 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  limit  considerably  the  President’s  power  to 
make  treaties  and  executive  agreements.  The  proposal  reappeared  in  1953,  1954,  and  1955,  its 
precise  text  varying  somewhat  from  time  to  time.  Alternative  proposals  modifying  the  President’s 
power  to  make  treaties  and  executive  agreements  have  also  been  offered  by  other  Senators: 
see  New  York  Times,  30  January  1954,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  February  1954,  for  texts 
of  Bricker,  George,  McCarran  and  Ferguson  proposals.  The  President  declared  himself  ‘un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  the  Bricker  resolution  (New  York  Times,  26  February  1954),  and  its  support 
in  Congress  appears  to  have  dwindled.  It  derived  most  of  its  force  from  remnants  of  isolationist 
feeling,  and  suspicion  of  the  United  Nations.  Senator  Bricker’s  supporters  were  chiefly 
mid-Western  Republicans:  see  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  February  1954;  New  York  Times 
5  February  1954. 

1  New  York  Times,  11  March  1954.  3  Ibid.  17  March  1954. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  April  1954. 

5  Congressional  Record  (Daily  Issues),  6  April  1954,  pp.  4401-10. 
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to  send  American  forces  there.1  On  the  other  hand,  an  informal  adminis¬ 
tration  poll  on  Capitol  Hill  was  reported  to  have  found  that  there  were  ‘no 
more  than  five  men  at  the  most’  in  the  whole  Congress  who  were  positive 
and  unequivocal  in  their  approval  of  quick  and  decisive  action.2  Whether, 
if  the  resolution  authorizing  intervention  had  ever  been  put  to  Congress, 
the  administration  and  Senator  Rnowland  would  have  won  the  day  is 
therefore  problematical.  The  opinions  of  observers  about  its  likelihood 
differed,  with  British  correspondents,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  tending  to 
take  a  less  optimistic  view  than  some  of  the  Americans.  The  Times  wrote 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  how  the  resolution  would  have  fared  even  with 
British  support,  and  that  most  members  of  Congress  were  saying  that  there 
was  no  sentiment  in  the  Senate  for  intervention.3  Similarly,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  wrote:  'It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  the  Senate  would 
on  no  account  have  voted  for  intervention.’4  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  commentators  were  slightly  less  obdurately  convinced  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  Congressional  approval.  The  New  York  Times  wrote  on 
5  April  that  although  there  was  ‘profound  resistance  in  the  Senate’  to 
American  intervention,  this  resistance  might  weaken  given  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  including  the  actual  or  imminent  collapse  of  resistance,  an  indication 
of  support  from  the  allies,  and  a  good  measure  of  success  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  effort  to  make  the  country  see  the  danger.  The  third  factor  in  the 
decision,  public  opinion,  was,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  solidly  anti¬ 
interventionist.  A  Gallup  poll  in  March  showed  85  per  cent,  against 
American  involvement  in  Indo-China,  and  Congressional  mail,  especially 
after  Mr.  Nixon’s  speech  of  16  April,  made  it  clear  that  this  attitude  had 
been  maintained.5 

The  possibility  of  intervention  receded  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  The 
administration’s  technique  of  preparing  the  American  public  for  a  change 
of  policy  went  visibly  into  reverse  after  16  April.  Mr.  Dulles  said  at  his 
press  conference  on  19  April  that  it  was  ‘unlikely’  that  American  troops 
would  be  sent  to  Indo-China.6  Mr.  Wilson  said  on  21  April  that  he  saw  no 
possibility  of  American  troops  having  to  fight  and  that  no  such  plan  was 
even  under  study.7  A  speech  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  on  26  April  showed  a 
kind  of  blend  of  the  ‘interventionist’  and  the  ‘retreat  from  intervention’ 
policies.  He  did  speak  of  Indo-China  as  the  ‘cork  in  the  bottle’  as  far  as 
South-East  Asia  was  concerned,  but  he  also  said  that  the  U.S.A.  was 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  situation  that  it  could  call  at  least  a  modus 
vivendi.8  On  27  and  28  April  the  Washington  correspondents  of  the  chief 

1  Evening  Standard,  4  May  1 954.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  April  1 954. 

3  The  Times,  3  May  1 954.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  5  May  1 954. 

5  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  7  May  1954,  pp.  25-26. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  20  April  1954. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  April  1954. 

8  New  York  Times,  27  April  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  May  1954,  pp.  702-4. 
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British  and  American  newspapers  filed  dispatches,  with  some  marks  of  a 
common  State  Department  inspiration,  saying  that  a  softening  of  American 
policy,  which  a  week  or  so  before  had  seemed  to  point  to  intervention,  was 
already  apparent.1  The  U.S.A.  could  not  be  the  ‘gladiator  of  the  whole 
world’,  and  there  would  be  no  ‘go  it  alone’  adventure  in  Asia.2  It  was  even 
hinted  that  a  trap  had  been  avoided.  ‘Suspicion  has  been  growing  in 
Administration  circles  that  perhaps  Moscow  or  Peking  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  get  G.I.s  committed  to  Indo-China.’3 

President  Eisenhower’s  statement  at  his  press  conference  on  29  April 
that  the  U.S.A.  was  trying  to  steer  a  course  between  two  extremes,  one 
unattainable  and  the  other  unacceptable,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
administration  had  resigned  itself  to  getting  less  than  it  wanted  in  Indo- 
China.  At  this  conference  he  also,  incidentally,  stated  that  ‘British  advice 
has  not  affected  what  the  United  States  should  do  in  any  specific  instance 
for  giving  aid  to  the  French’.4  The  reversal  of  line  required  a  discounting 
of  the  previously  inflated  estimates  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Indo- 
China,  and  a  swing  from  maintaining  that  all  South-East  Asia  would  be 
lost  if  northern  Indo-China  were  ceded  to  the  communists  to  maintaining 
that  the  rest  of  the  area  could  be  defended  even  after  that  loss.  Mr.  Dulles, 
in  his  press  conference  of  1 1  May,  explained  that  the  ‘domino  theory’  as 
expounded  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  press  statement  of  7  April  did 
not  necessarily  always  hold  good.  Indo-China  was  not  necessarily  vital  to 
the  defence  of  South-East  Asia;  even  Laos  and  Cambodia,  though  import¬ 
ant,  were  not  essential.5  On  12  May  Mr.  Dulles  had  consultations  in  secret 
with  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Some  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  group  said  afterwards  that  the  U.S.A.  seemed  to  be 
withdrawing  rapidly  from  the  degree  of  responsibility  it  had  previously 
taken  towards  events  in  Indo-China.6  By  the  end  of  May  it  could  be  said 
that  officials  who  a  month  before  had  been  opposed  to  partition  now  re¬ 
garded  it  as  the  best  that  France  could  hope  for  in  the  circumstances.7 

3.  The  Geneva  Conference 

The  diplomats  who  assembled  at  Geneva  on  26  April,  and  who  were  to 
spend  the  next  three  months  attempting  to  negotiate  settlements  on  Korea 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Daily  Telegraph,  27  April  1954;  New  York  Times  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  28  April  1954. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  27  April  1954. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  April  1954.  4  The  Times,  30  April  1954. 

s  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  May  1954,  p.  782.  The  report  of  this  statement  was 
received  with  some  dismay  by  the  French  delegates  in  Geneva,  since  it  appeared  to  indicate 

that  the  U.S.A.  was  altogether  washing  its  hands  of  Indo-China.  The  State  Department  was 
apparently  worried  enough  about  French  reaction  to  ‘edit’  the  further  questions  and  answers 
on  this  point  out  of  the  transcript  of  the  press  conference:  New  York  Times,  13  May  1954. 

6  Ibid.  13  May  1954.  7  Ibid.  26  May  1954. 
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and  Indo-China,  conducted  their  discussions  against  a  changing  backcloth 
of  events  often  more  dramatic  than  the  conference  itself,  and  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  noises  from  the  wings  more  significant  than  the  public  dia¬ 
logue.  The  worsening  military  situation  in  Indo-China,  the  slow-motion 
fall  of  the  Laniel  government,  the  audible  failure  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 
to  compose  their  differences  on  the  setting  up  of  a  South-East  Asian  security 
organization,  the  dissensions  between  France  and  Viet  Nam  and  between 
South  Korea  and  the  western  Powers,  and  finally  the  evidence  provided  by 
the  Colombo  Conference  and  some  later  events  of  the  strong  and  critical 
interest  which  the  uncommitted  Asian  Powers  were  taking  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  at  Geneva1— all  affected  the  pace  and  mood  of  the  conference  itself, 
not  about  Korea  (in  those  negotiations  deadlock  set  in  early  and  never 
looked  like  breaking),  but  about  Indo-China. 

The  negotiations  on  the  two  subjects  were  quite  separate.  Indeed  the 
conference  was  really  two  conferences — one  on  Korea  and  one  on  Indo- 
China.  They  had  little  in  common  beyond  its  being  convenient  to  hold 
them  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  only  the  great  Powers  were  parti¬ 
cipants  in  both.  The  Korea  conference  was  a  nineteen-power  con¬ 
ference:  the  sixteen  United  Nations  members  which  sent  troops  to  Korea, 
minus  South  Africa  (which  declined  the  invitation  to  attend)  plus  South 
Korea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  North  Korea,  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
the  other.  The  conference  on  Indo-China  was,  more  manageably,  a  nine- 
power  conference :  the  five  great  Powers,  the  three  Associated  States  and 
the  Viet  Minh.2 

The  first  hurdle  that  faced  the  conference  when  it  assembled  on  26  April 
was  that  of  chairmanship.  It  had  been  feared  that  if  the  chairmanship 
rotated  between  the  great  Powers,  as  at  Berlin,  an  impasse  would  develop 
over  China’s  right  to  share  it.  In  the  event,  however,  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr. 
Molotov  negotiated  without  difficulty  an  arrangement  that  it  should  rotate 
between  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Siam  in  the  Korean  meetings,  and 
between  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Indo-China  meetings.3  The  latter 
arrangement  was  of  some  importance  since  the  two  Chairmen  were  to  have 
continuing  duties  after  the  conference.  During  the  first  week  Korea  was 
discussed  each  afternoon  in  plenary  session,  and  private  meetings  between 

1  The  Prime  Ministers  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia  held  a  conference 
in  Colombo  from  28  April  to  3  May.  Indo-China  was  among  the  subjects  discussed  (see  below, 
p.  286) .  Mr.  Nehru  had  earlier  advocated  a  cease-fire  in  Indo-China.  In  a  speech  on  24  April 
he  put  forward  a  six-point  plan,  which  included  a  proposal  that  the  great  Powers  should  pledge 
themselves  to  non-intervention  {Hindu,  25  April  1954),  a  proposal  criticized  in  Washington: 
New  York  Times,  25  April  1954.  See  also  his  speech  of  22  February  1954  {Hindu,  23  February 
1954)- 

2  The  names  Viet  Minh  and  Vietnamese  Government  have  been  used  for  the  two  rival 

claimants  to  Viet  Nam  until  the  period  of  the  partition,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  The  two 
formal  titles  are  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  and  Government  of  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam.  3  The  Times,  27  April  1954. 
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the  great  Powers  discussed  the  composition  and  procedure  of  the  Indo- 
China  conference.  The  proceedings  regarding  Korea  will  not  be  further 
discussed  in  this  section;  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  on  pages  271-8. 
Mr.  Dulles  left  the  conference  on  3  May,  a  week  after  it  opened  and  five 
days  before  the  discussions  on  Indo-China  began.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Bedell  Smith. 

There  was  a  delay  of  several  days  after  the  decision  on  the  composition 
of  the  Indo-China  conference,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  representatives  of  the  Vietnamese  government  and  the  Viet 
Minh,  and  by  that  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Bao  Dai  to  Viet  Minh 
representation.  M.  Marc  Jacquet,  Mr.  Donald  Heath,  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Saigon,  and  M.  Bidault’s  personal  secretary  all  flew  to 
Cannes  to  exercise  their  persuasiveness  to  this  end.1  Negotiations  between 
France  and  the  Vietnamese  government2  had  been  under  way  since 
8  March  to  draft  the  treaties  which  should  accord  independence  to  Viet 
Nam  and  define  its  relationship  with  the  French  Union,  and  it  had  been 
widely  reported  in  the  press  that  the  treaties  would  be  signed  before  the 
opening  of  the  Geneva  Conference.3  However,  this  plan  collapsed  at  the 
last  moment,  apparently  because  of  a  decision  by  the  French  government 
to  defer  the  signing  of  the  main  treaties  until  the  accompanying  detailed 
conventions  had  been  agreed  upon.4  Bao  Dai  issued  an  indignant  state¬ 
ment  on  25  April  saying  that  failure  to  agree  was  no  fault  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese,  and  protesting  against  the  idea  of  a  ‘Munich’  in  Indo-China.5  A 
‘joint  declaration’  that  the  two  governments  had  agreed  on  the  total  in¬ 
dependence  of  Viet  Nam  was  signed  on  28  April,6  though  this  did  not 
change  the  juridical  position  of  Viet  Nam,  which  went  to  the  conference 
with  its  sovereign  status  rather  uncertain.7 

The  delay  resulted  in  a  timing  of  the  opening  of  the  discussions  which 
was  of  ill  omen  for  France.  They  began  on  8  May,  the  day  after  the  French 
Prime  Minister’s  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  while  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  defeat  was  at  its  most  acute.8  M.  Bidault’s 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  29  April  1954;  New  York  Times,  30  April  1954. 

2  The  government  of  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  fell  at  the  end  of  1953,  and  a  new  government 
was  formed  by  Prince  Buu  Loe,  a  highly  westernized  member  of  the  royal  house,  on  12  January 
>954-  The  government  was  one  of  ‘technicians’.  The  representatives  of  the  nationalist  forces 
of  the  country  held  aloof,  being  still  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  against  the  personal 
government  of  Bao  Dai  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  previous  October:  Le  Populaire,  13  January 
1954;  and  see  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  289-91. 

3  Combat,  New  York  Times,  Observer,  19  April  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  April  1954; 
Le  Monde,  Manchester  Guardian,  22  April  1954;  Le  Figaro,  24-25  April  1954. 

4  The  Times,  29  April  1954. 

5  Le  Monde,  27  April  1954.  For  the  French  reply  see  ibid. 

6  Ibid.  30  April  1954;  The  Times,  29  April  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  124. 

7  The  treaties  were  initialed  in  June.  For  developments  in  Viet  Nam  from  the  time  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  see  below,  p.  85. 

8  The  first  few  days  of  the  conference  were  also  embittered,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned. 
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opening  speech  set  forth  the  French  ‘asking  bid’.  He  recognized  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Viet  Nam  as  one  of  civil  war,  but  the  situations  in  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia  were  not  civil  war,  but  merely  Viet  Minh  invasion.  For  Viet  Nam 
he  proposed:  ( a )  the  regrouping  of  regular  troops  in  zones  to  be  deter¬ 
mined;  (b)  the  disarming  of  guerrillas  and  irregulars;  ( c )  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  internees ;  (d)  an  international  commission  to  super¬ 
vise  the  truce ;  (e)  hostilities  to  cease  on  the  signature  of  an  agreement,  and 
regrouping  and  disarming  to  start  at  most  ten  days  later.  He  suggested 
that  the  agreement  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  nine  Powers  (jointly  or 
severally)  and  left  vague  the  question  of  an  ultimate  political  settlement  in 
Viet  Nam,  merely  suggesting  ‘a  progressive  solution  of  political  problems 
and  ultimately  free  elections’.  For  Laos  and  Cambodia  he  suggested  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Viet  Minh  invaders.1  Mr. 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Viet  Minh  chief  delegate,2  speaking  on  the  same  day, 
did  not  reply  to  M.  Bidault’s  proposals,  but  advanced  the  demand  that 
the  representatives  of  Khmer  and  Pathet  Lao  (the  Viet  Minh-sponsored 
‘resistance  governments’  in  Cambodia  and  Laos)  should  be  represented  at 
the  conference.3  Mr.  Bedell  Smith  declared  for  the  U.S.A.  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  invitation  of  non-existent  so-called  states  or  governments.4 
Mr.  Molotov  supported  Mr.  Dong,  but  suggested  private  discussion  on  this 
issue.5 

The  question  whether  Laos  and  Cambodia  should  be  regarded,  like  Viet 
Nam,  as  being  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  with  the  existence  of  a  group  of  in¬ 
digenous  dissentients  who  must  be  taken  into  account,  or  whether  they 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  having  been  invaded  by  the  Viet  Minh,  was 
one  of  the  major  issues  of  the  conference.  It  was  not  disposed  of  until  late 
in  June,  when  the  Chinese  made  concessions  that  substantially  met  the 
western  position,  although  the  final  settlement  was  so  vaguely  drafted  that 
it  allowed  the  writ  of  the  rebels  to  run  in  a  portion  of  Laos  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

However,  this  issue  did  not  immediately  block  further  progress.  When 
the  conference  resumed  on  10  May  Mr.  Dong  left  it  in  abeyance  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  counter-proposals  for  a  settlement.  These  terms  envisaged  a 

by  the  refusal  of  General  Giap,  in  the  last  days  of  the  siege,  to  permit  a  truce  to  evacuate  the 
French  wounded.  The  Viet  Minh  did  hand  over  the  French  Union  wounded  after  the  fall  of 
the  fortress,  but  this  also  was  complicated  by  a  French  suspension  of  the  agreement  on  evacua¬ 
tion  (reached  on  13  May)  on  the  ground  that  it  allowed  the  Viet  Minh  also  to  move  war  sup¬ 
plies  towards  the  Delta  on  a  road  freed  from  bombing:  Manchester  Guardian,  18  May  1954. 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Documents  relating  to  the  discussion  of  Korea  and  Indo-China  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  (Cmd.  9186)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  PP-  107-11;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1954,  p.  125. 

2  Vice-President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  a  member  of  the  Politburo 
of  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist)  Party:  The  Times,  5  May  1954.  Later  he  became  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Northern  Viet  Nam. 

3  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  1 12-13;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  126. 

4  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  1 13-14.  5  -Mw  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  May  1954. 
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cease-fire;  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops;  elections  in  all  three  states,  to 
be  run  by  local  commissions  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  legal  and 
rebel  governments  in  each  case,  ‘securing  freedom  of  activity  for  the 
patriotic  social  parties,  groups  and  organizations’.  In  the  meantime,  the 
legal  and  rebel  governments  would  continue  to  administer  the  areas  under 
their  control.  Mr.  Dong  also  declared  the  readiness  of  the  Viet  Minh  to 
examine  the  question  of  entry  into  the  French  Union,  and  to  recognize 
French  economic  and  cultural  interests,  and  proposed  a  mutual  agreement 
not  to  prosecute  persons  who  had  collaborated  with  the  other  side,  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.1  These  terms  were  not  obviously  unreasonable. 
Indeed  they  made  some  display  of  consideration  for  the  French  Union, 
but  in  effect  elections  under  the  conditions  proposed  would  certainly  have 
resulted  in  overwhelming  majorities  for  the  Viet  Minh.  In  Viet  Nam 
itself  this  would  have  been  the  case  even  if  the  elections  were  fairly  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  Viet  Minh  proposals  would  have  made  a  cease-fire  dependent  on  the 
acceptance  of  terms  for  a  political  settlement,  whereas  the  French  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  simple  cease-fire  without  any  very  definite  political  conditions 
attached.  This,  like  the  question  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  was  one  of  the 
major  points  of  difference  in  the  negotiations.  Obviously,  since  the  Viet 
Minh  militarily  held  the  upper  hand,  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  con¬ 
sider  a  cease-fire  until  they  could  see  some  prospect  of  obtaining  by  a 
political  settlement  what  they  might  otherwise  obtain  by  military  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  French,  who  were  on  the  defensive  and  in 
retreat,  a  cease-fire  would  represent  a  welcome  stabilization  of  the  military 
situation,  whereas  the  political  settlement  (which  would  be  bound  to  mean 
elections  in  some  form)  offered  at  best  very  poor  prospects  of  the  continued 
presence  of  France  in  Viet  Nam,  even  assuming  that  conditions  could  be 
arranged  under  which  the  elections  genuinely  reflected  the  will  of  the 
people,  since  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  results  of  such  elections  would 
favour  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  From  the  French  view-point,  therefore,  a  cease¬ 
fire,  with  France  obtaining  as  good  a  share  of  the  territory  of  Viet  Nam  as 
possible,  and  with  the  date  for  elections  left  indefinite  or  postponed  as  long 
as  possible,  was  to  be  desired. 

Both  French  and  Viet  Minh  plans  hinted  at  willingness  to  agree  on  what 
had  long  been  considered,  particularly  in  British  circles,  as  the  most  likely 
form  of  compromise,  namely,  some  kind  of  partition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Vietnamese  delegate,  Mr.  Nguyen  Quoc  Dinh,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Viet  Nam,  expressed  in  his  initial  statement  delivered  on  12  May  his 
government’s  strong  opposition  to  partition,  and  made  the  somewhat  un¬ 
realistic  proposals  that  the  Bao  Dai  government  be  recognized  as  the  only 
legitimate  government,  and  that  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  be  incor- 
1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  1 16-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  127. 
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porated  in  the  Vietnamese  army.  There  should  be  free  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  but  only  after  an  indefinite  interval  which 
would  enable  the  Security  Council  to  ensure  that  the  country  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  peaceful  for  elections,  which  would  produce  a  unified  government 
under  the  aegis  of  Bao  Dai.  There  should  be  an  international  guarantee  of 
the  country’s  political  and  territorial  integrity.1 

After  the  fourth  plenary  session  on  14  May  there  were  no  further  formal 
sessions  on  Indo-China  until  17  May,  although  the  issues  were  discussed 
privately.  On  17,  18  and  19  May  the  conference  went  into  ‘restricted’ 
sessions  on  Indo-China,  but  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
negotiations  was  divulged  to  the  press.  Throughout  this  period  it  was 
the  question  of  separate  treatment  for  Laos  and  Cambodia  which  proved  the 
principal  source  of  deadlock.  On  20  May  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
had  a  private  discussion,  and  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Chou  refused  to 
yield,  claiming  that  even  if  the  resistance  movements  there  were  small, 
they  were  not  so  small  that  no  account  should  be  taken  of  them.2 

Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  a  personal  emissary  of  Mr.  Nehru,  joined  the  con¬ 
ference  at  this  period.  His  function  at  the  conference  was  officially  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘confined  to  taking  soundings’3  and  he  called  himself  ‘a  mere 
tourist,  a  bystander’,4  but  he  apparently  expounded  the  Indian  view,  and 
indicated  his  government’s  willingness  to  send  some  troops  to  help  in 
carrying  out  an  armistice  in  Indo-China  if  one  was  agreed.  In  a  confer¬ 
ence  where  both  sides  were  so  much  concerned  to  demonstrate  their 
essential  reasonableness  to  the  uncommitted  Asian  Powers,  his  views, 
although  unofficial,  could  not  fail  to  be  influential.  In  the  private  top- 
level  meetings  at  which,  it  was  generally  agreed,  the  real  progress  in  the 
negotiations  occurred,  he  was  a  tireless  intermediary.  One  journalist 
noted,  ‘there  is  no  antechamber  where  one  does  not  find  oneself  face  to 
face  with  Mr.  Krishna  Menon’.5 

1  Cmd.  9156,  pp.  123-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  129. 

2  It  was  reported  ( News  Chronicle,  25  May  1954)  that  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  claimed  to  control 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  that  in  Cambodia  the  dissidents  claimed  control 
of  one-third  of  the  country  and  one-quarter  of  the  population.  These  claims  were  no  doubt 
highly  inflated.  In  the  case  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  which  was  financed,  equipped  and  trained  by 
the  Viet  Minh  and  recruited  partly  from  Lao-speaking  Vietnamese,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
distinction  between  invaders  and  insurgents  can  be  made.  The  sparsity  of  information  from 
these  countries  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  either  exercised  control.  One 
authority  put  the  area  of  Laos  controlled  by  Pathet  Lao  plus  Viet  Minh  at  about  one-third: 
Thompson  and  Adloff,  Minority  Problems  in  South-East  Asia  (Stanford  University  Press  for  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1955),  p.  209.  As  regards  Cambodia,  the  question  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  dissidents  were  split  into  factions,  not  all  of  them  willing  to  accept  the  Viet 
Minh  leadership.  Mr.  Son  Ngoc  Minh,  the  President  of  the  Viet  Minh-sponsored  ‘resistance 
government’,  commanded  comparatively  little  support.  Mr.  Son  Ngoc  Than,  the  other  chief 
leader  of  the  dissidents,  commanded  more  support,  but  the  degree  of  his  alliance  with  the  Viet 
Minh  was  doubtful :  Observer,  30  May  1 954. 

3  The  Times,  31  May  1954. 

5  Combat,  3  June  1954. 


4  Daily  Telegraph,  19  July  1954. 
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On  25  May  the  Viet  Minh  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Dong,  put  forward  a 
detailed  plan,  which  was  clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  first  approximation  to 
the  ‘accepting  price’  of  the  insurgents.  This  plan  proposed  a  simultaneous 
cease-fire  in  all  three  states,  followed  by  a  regrouping  of  armed  forces  into 
large  areas,  in  the  delimitation  of  which  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
political  and  strategical  considerations,  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  terri¬ 
tory,  numbers  of  population  and  economic  status.  Each  territory  should, 
in  a  certain  degree,  be  an  economic  unity,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
should  run  along  natural  borders  in  order  that  the  frontiers  might  be 
determined.  There  should  be  territorial  exchanges  where  necessary,  and 
the  air-space  and  territorial  waters  of  each  side  should  be  respected.  The 
settlement  in  Viet  Nam  should  be  established  first.  As  for  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  the  quest  should  be  continued  for  a  procedure  acceptable  to  all.1 
This  plan  was,  clearly,  rather  more  than  a  proposal  for  a  regroupment  of 
forces;  if  put  into  effect  it  would  in  fact  provide  something  like  a  de  facto 
military  partition  of  the  country,  and  one  that,  with  its  provision  that  the 
two  areas  chosen  should  be  economically  viable,  seemed  to  be  envisaged  as 
lasting  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Dinh,  for  Viet  Nam,  immediately  objected  to  the  Viet  Minh  pro¬ 
posals  as  amounting  to  partition,2  and  M.  Bidault  made  the  same  objec¬ 
tion.  However,  on  27  May  he  proposed  that  the  meeting  between  the  high 
commands  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible — perhaps  on  1  June — to 
make  recommendations  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  regrouping  of  forces  into 
zones,  and  that  meantime  the  conference  should  continue  to  study  other 
things  (e.g.  the  supervision  of  the  military  arrangements).3  The  Viet¬ 
namese  delegate  objected  that  if  there  were  to  be  regrouping  areas  they 
should  not  be  in  large  segments  of  the  country  (which  it  seemed  fairly 
obvious  would  in  due  course  come  down  to  a  matter  of  drawing  a  line  on 
a  map),  but  should  rather  consist  of  a  number  of ‘pockets’,4  that  is,  the  final 
result  would  be  a  patchwork  of  stabilized  Viet  Minh  and  French  Union 
areas.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have,  of  course,  much  less  the  air  of  a 
lasting  partition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  police  a  cease-fire  made  in  this  fashion,  since  there  would  be 
not  one  line  to  supervise  but  a  large  number.  This  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  an  agreement  on  the  membership  of  the  supervisory 
commission.  It  is  not  clear  whether  at  this  stage  France  was  making  any 
effort  to  insist  upon  the  ‘patchwork’  form  of  division  or  had  already  in  fact 
accepted  the  ‘single-line’  idea.  On  the  whole,  although  M.  Bidault  pro¬ 
vided  some  formal  support  to  the  Vietnamese  position  on  this  point,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  difficulties 
of  policing  a  ‘patchwork’  arrangement,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 

1  Le  Figaro,  27  May  1954;  The  Times,  27  May  1954.  2  New  Fork  Times,  26  May  1954. 

3  The  Times,  28  May  1954.  4  Combat,  New  Fork  Times,  28  May  1954. 
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only  patch  that  the  French  were  likely  to  be  able  to  retain  in  the  mainly 
Viet  Minh-held  north  would  be,  at  best,  a  small  enclave  round  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  whereas  the  Viet  Minh  might  retain  very  large  patches  of  the 
south.  Moreover,  it  was  becoming  clear  at  this  period  that,  militarily,  an 
exchange  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  for  rather  better  control  in  the  south  and 
a  dividing  line  farther  north  than  could  otherwise  be  hoped  would  be, 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  a  prudent  bargain. 

By  29  May  Mr.  Eden  had  obtained  unanimous  agreement  to  his  own 
draft  plan  for  the  further  progress  of  the  negotiations.  This  proposed  that 
representatives  of  the  two  High  Commands  should  meet  immediately  in 
Geneva  and  should  also  establish  contact  in  Viet  Nam.  They  should  study 
‘the  disposition  of  forces  to  be  made  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  question  of  regrouping  areas  in  Viet  Nam’.1  This  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  words  enabled  the  remaining  differences  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  sides  about  the  position  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
to  be  ignored  for  the  time  being  and  a  start  to  be  made  on  the  more  urgent 
question  of  Viet  Nam.  However,  it  apparently  failed  to  dispel  American 
suspicions  that  the  western  Powers  were  about  to  fall  into  a  communist 
trap,  and  the  American  delegate,  together  with  those  of  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia,  entered  a  specific  reservation  that  the  discussions  were  without 
prejudice  to  any  Laotian  or  Cambodian  settlement.2 

At  the  end  of  May,  and  after  five  weeks  of  discussions  the  conference  had 
therefore  reached  the  stage  at  which  negotiations  on  the  military  details  of 
a  settlement  were  about  to  begin.  The  first  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
military  representatives  of  each  side  took  place  on  2  June.3  Little  or  no 
information  was  divulged  on  the  progress  of  these  talks.  In  the  meantime, 
on  the  political  level,  the  conference  turned  to  the  question  of  the  powers 
and  membership  of  the  international  supervisory  commission  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  mixed  commission  in  the  supervision  of  the  armistice — an 
issue  which,  with  the  question  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  occupied  most  of  its 
time  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

The  first  communist  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  established  a  four- 
member  Neutral  National  Supervisory  Commission,  similar  to  that  operat¬ 
ing  in  Korea,  and  made  up  of  representatives  of  India,  Pakistan,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Decisions  of  the  Commission  would  be  ‘collective’,4 
that  is,  the  two  communist  members  would  have  the  right  of  veto  and 
would  be  in  a  position  to  block  the  activities  of  the  Commission  as  they  saw 
fit.  This  proposal  was  unacceptable  to  the  western  Powers,  who  cited  the 
experience  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  in  attempting 
to  check  North  Korean  observance  of  the  armistice  as  showing  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  supervision.  On  8  June  Mr.  Eden,  with  the 

1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  136-7. 

3  The  Times,  3  June  1954. 
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2  Sunday  Times,  30  May  1954. 
4  Manchester  Guardian,  1  June  1954. 
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support  of  M.  Bidault,  urged  that  the  work  of  supervising  the  truce  be 
entrusted  to  the  Colombo  Powers,1  but  Mr.  Molotov  reiterated  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  four-Power  body  in  a  speech  which  also  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
shortcomings  and  disasters  of  French  policy  over  the  years  in  Indo-China,2 
and  which  was  probably  directed  less  at  the  delegates  in  Geneva  than  at  the 
Assembly  in  Paris,  where  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Laniel  government 
was  impending. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  vote,  and  the  doubt  that  his  government  would 
survive  it,  had  hung  over  M.  Bidault  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  returned  from  its  Easter  recess  on  4  May, 
insistent  demands  for  a  debate  came  from  communists,  socialists,  radicals, 
and  others.  The  Prime  Minister  unexpectedly  agreed  at  first  to  a  debate 
on  14  May,  but  it  was  understood  that  when  M.  Bidault  heard  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  he  threatened  to  resign  if  given  this  additional  hurdle  to  face  at  a 
delicate  stage  in  the  negotiations,3  and  the  Prime  Minister  then  made  the 
postponement  a  matter  of  confidence. 

The  government’s  demand  for  American  intervention  in  Indo-China 
was  the  principal  ground  for  the  Opposition  attack.  The  complaint  was 
made  that  the  French  public  and  Parliament  had  first  learned  of  their  own 
government’s  action  through  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  an 
article  in  The  Times.  On  6  May  the  government  received  a  majority  of 
311-262,  with  50  abstentions,  on  its  demand  for  postponement,4  but  on  the 
following  day  the  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  produced 
more  hostile  interpellations,  and  the  government  was  again  pressed  for  an 
early  debate.  On  1 1  May  M.  Laniel  suggested  as  a  substitute  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  parliamentary  commission  for  Indochinese  questions, 
which  should  take  as  its  first  task  a  thorough  examination  of  the  fall  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu.5  It  was  apparent  that  this  proposal,  which  was  an  old  one 
dusted  off  for  the  occasion,  was  not  well  received  by  the  Assembly,  and 
M.  Francois  Mitterand,  a  close  associate  of  M.  Mendes-France,  in  a 
brilliant  speech  which  told  heavily  against  the  government,  said  that  only 
Parliament  could  decide  the  questions  which  had  to  be  faced  on  whether 
the  war  should  be  internationalized  and  whether  the  troops  lost  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  were  to  be  replaced  by  troops  now  in  Germany  or  Africa,  or  by 
national  service  men.6  He  was  accorded  prolonged  applause  by  the  com¬ 
munists  and  socialists,  and  by  most  of  the  radicals  and  gaullists.  M.  Laniel 
scraped  a  vote  of  confidence  on  this  occasion  by  two  votes,7  but  later  in  the 
month  he  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  debate.  Its  crux  came  with  a  fierce 
attack  on  government  policy  by  M.  Mendes-France,  who  charged  the 

1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  151-3.  2  Ibid.  pp.  142-51. 

3  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  5  May  1 954. 

4  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  7  May  1954,  p.  2155. 

5  Ibid.  12  May  1954,  p.  2336. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  2343-4. 


7  Ib‘d.  14  May  1954,  p.  2383. 
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government  with  having  planned  intervention  by  the  U.S.A.,  at  the  risk 
of  general  war,  although  the  project  had,  he  said,  luckily  been  set  aside  by 
British  opposition  and  by  public  opinion  in  the  U.S.A.  The  French  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  revised  on  a  basis  of  realities;  France  should  seek  a  straight¬ 
forward  peace  with  the  Viet  Minh,  although  not  on  the  basis  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  obtain  peace  on  honourable  terms.1 

On  12  June  the  government  was  defeated  by  306-293. 2  The  opposition 
that  brought  them  down  was  made  up  chiefly  of  the  communists,  the 
socialists,  45  of  the  75  gaullists,  33  of  the  76  radicals  and  12  of  the  24 
U.D.S.R.  The  vote  represented  a  combination  of  critics  of  Indo-China 
and  critics  of  E.D.C.,  and  though  the  immediate  issue  was  an  Indochinese 
one,  the  E.D.C.  was  probably  as  important  an  element  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  fall.  In  general,  the  outcome  can  be  classed  as  a  rebellion  against 
the  M.R.P.’s  tenure  (almost  permanent  as  it  seemed)  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
though  it  reflected  also  some  impatience  with  the  Laniel  government’s 
domestic  policies. 

The  President  accepted  the  resignation  of  M.  Laniel  on  13  June  and 
asked  M.  Mendes-France,  who  had  not  been  in  office  since  1945,  to  form 
a  government.  In  M.  Mendes-France’s  investiture  speech  in  the  Assembly 
on  1 7  June,3  which  was  one  of  the  shortest  on  record,  he  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  should  accord  him  its  confidence  on  a  contractual  basis,  that  is, 
he  would  seek  to  accomplish  a  three-point  programme,  the  first  element  of 
which  was  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  Indo-China,  by  20  July,  and  would 
offer  his  resignation  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  His  objective  was  peace,  and 
France  would  seek  it  with  complete  openness.  For  some  years  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  a  compromise  peace  was  required  by  the  facts,  and  it 
was  because  he  wanted  a  better  peace  that  he  had  wanted  it  sooner,  while 
France  had  more  trumps  to  play.  Even  now  there  were  sacrifices  that  the 
situation  did  not  require.  France  need  not  and  would  not  accept  conditions 
incompatible  with  its  most  vital  interest.  France  would  remain  in  the  Far 
East;  neither  allies  nor  enemies  should  harbour  any  doubt  on  that.  He 
would  play  for  all  they  were  worth  the  cards  that  France  still  held:  the 
existence  of  its  material  and  moral  forces  in  large  areas;  the  interest  of  its 
allies  and  their  support;  and  the  worth  and  heroism  of  its  soldiers.  His 
government  would  set  for  themselves,  and  for  their  adversaries,  a  period 
of  four  weeks  to  obtain  a  settlement.  If  no  satisfactory  solution  could  be 
obtained  by  20  July,  his  government  would  hand  its  resignation  to  the 
President. 

This  novel  offer  of  a  contract  with  a  time-limit  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Assembly  clearly  caught  the  fancy  of  the  Assembly, 

1  Ibid.  10  June  1954,  pp.  2849-55.  2  Ibid.  13  June  1954,  p.  2983. 

3  Ibid.  18  June  1954,  pp.  2992-4.  For  elements  of  M.  Mend£s-France’s  programme  not 
touching  Indo-China,  see  below,  p.  230. 
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though  some  of  the  speakers  who  followed  M.  Mendes-France  objected  that 
it  would  only  incite  the  Viet  Minh  to  new  demands.  The  communists 
promised  their  support,  but  M.  Mendes-France  in  his  reply  to  the  debate 
specifically  declined  it.  He  would  take  office  only  if  he  received  a  clear 
majority  over  and  above  the  communist  votes.1  To  the  surprise  of  most  of 
the  commentators,  and  even  of  many  deputies,2  he  received  this  majority, 
early  on  the  morning  of  18  June,  by  419  votes— a  clear  majority  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  99  communist  block  votes.3  It  was  made  up,  apart  from  these, 
of  the  socialists,  72  of  the  radicals,  59  of  75  gaullists,  19  of  the  24  U.D.S.R., 
some  independents  and  a  few  rebel  M.R.P.;  143  deputies  abstained,  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  M.R.P.,  and  47  voted  against  him.4 

During  the  period  of  governmental  change  M.  Bidault  remained  in 
Geneva,  except  when  participating  in  the  debate,  and  both  he  and  M. 
Mendes-France  opposed  any  formal  adjournment  of  the  conference.  The 
impasse  on  the  composition  and  powers  of  the  supervisory  commission  per¬ 
sisted.  On  10  June  Mr.  Eden  had  in  a  vigorous  speech  again  proposed  the 
Colombo  Powers,  insisted  that  the  Commission’s  decision  must  not  be  im¬ 
peded  by  a  veto  and  warned  the  conference  that  if  the  position  remained 
unchanged  it  would  be  their  clear  duty  to  admit  to  the  world  that  they  had 
failed.  The  following  day,  at  a  session  on  Korea,  he  again  warned  the 
conference  that  if  it  continued  to  make  no  progress,  it  must  admit  failure. s 
These  hints  that  Mr.  Eden  was  reaching  the  end  of  his  patience  were 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  announcement  on  15  June  that  he  and  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  would  visit  Washington  during  the  week-end  of  25-2  7  June.6 

Whether  because  of  this,  or  because  of  the  fall  of  the  French  government, 
the  pace  of  the  conference  was  suddenly  accelerated  by  the  communist 
delegations’  yielding  on  two  points  on  which  it  had  been  deadlocked.  On 
16  June  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  after  discussions  with  Mr.  Eden  on  the  future  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  proposed  that  all  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
these  countries,  and  that  there  should  be  military  talks  between  the  two 
sides  in  each  case.  He  agreed  that  Laos  and  Cambodia  should  receive  arms 
up  to  the  level  required  for  defence,  but  stipulated  that  they  should  not 
become  bases  for  the  U.S.A.  It  was  not  openly  admitted  that  the  Viet 
Minh  had  in  fact  invaded  Laos  and  Cambodia,  but  there  was  little  doubt 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  included  among  the  ‘foreign  troops’  which  Mr. 
Chou  was  prepared  to  see  withdrawn.7  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Molotov  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  communist  position  on  the  membership  and  functions  of 
the  supervisory  commission  was  becoming  more  flexible.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously,  on  14  June,  moved  as  far  as  conceding  that  if  a  four-Power  com- 

1  Journal  Official,  Dibats,  18  June  1954,  pp.  3002-3.  2  Le  Monde,  19  June  1954. 

3  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  18  June  1954,  p.  3007.  4  Le  Monde,  19  June  1954. 

5  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  165-7  and  87-89.  0  The  Times,  16  June  1954  (text). 

7  Ibid.  21  June  1954. 
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mission  were  established  as  he  proposed,  India  might  be  chairman  with  a 
casting  vote,  and  that  minor  decisions  of  the  commission  might  not  require 
unanimity.1  On  16  June  he  made  a  further  change  in  position,  suggesting 
either  a  five-member  commission  (India,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Indonesia)  or  a  three-member  commission  (India,  Poland  and 
Indonesia  or  some  other  Colombo  Power).2  On  17  June  there  was  an  im¬ 
portant  private  discussion  between  Mr.  Chou  and  M.  Bidault,  who  was 
said  to  be  ‘evidently  convinced  by  it  that  the  communists  now  wished  a 
settlement  in  Laos  and  Cambodia’.2  The  new  communist  position  as  re¬ 
gards  Laos  and  Cambodia  amounted  to  dropping  their  sponsorship  of  the 
‘resistance  governments’  of  the  two  countries,  and  agreeing  that  the 
Viet  Minh  should  represent  the  communist  side  at  the  military  talks. 
Mr.  Chou  was  reported  to  be  willing  to  recognize  the  royal  government  in 
each  case,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  by  them  with  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Cambodian  resistance  movement. 

On  19  June  the  conference  reached  agreement  that  representatives  of 
the  two  commands  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  ‘study  the  questions  relating 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  territories  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  question  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed 
forces  and  of  foreign  military  personnel’.  The  talks  were  to  be  held  either 
in  Geneva  or  in  the  country  concerned ;  this  latter  arrangement  was  to  meet 
a  Cambodian  demand.3  This  agreement  marked  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  Geneva  Conference;  the  Foreign  Ministers  departed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,4  leaving  the  conference  to  be  carried  on  in  four  separate 
bodies,  the  three  military  committees  (one  each  for  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia)5  and  a  political  conference  at  the  official  level,  which  con¬ 
tinued  the  general  discussions,  but  very  much  in  second  gear. 

The  agreements  reached  during  the  period  16-19  June  were  marked  by 
considerable  and  obvious  American  dissent  from  the  view  taken  by  France 
and  Britain.6  American  press  comment  also  was  generally  disapproving. 
One  newspaper  called  it  an  unprecedented  French-British-Russian- 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  15  June  1954. 

2  The  Times,  21  June  1954. 

3  Observer,  20  June  1954. 

4  Messrs.  Molotov,  Eden  and  Bedell  Smith  left  on  20  June;  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  remained  for 
some  days  and  met  M.  Mendes-France  on  23  June. 

5  Military  talks  also  took  place  in  Viet  Nam  at  Trunggia,  from  4  July.  For  the  text  of  the 
communique  of  these  discussions,  see  Le  Monde,  29  July  1954. 

6  There  appeared  to  be  also  some  differences  of  approach  within  the  American  delegation. 
Mr.  Chou’s  speech  of  16  June  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Bedell  Smith  at  the  same  session  as 
‘reasonable  and  moderate’.  However,  when  the  discussion  was  resumed  on  18  June  Mr.  Walter 
Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  took  a  considerably  less  favour¬ 
able  view  of  it,  which  enabled  Mr.  Chou  to  claim  that  he  had  contradicted  Mr.  Bedell  Smith : 
The  Times,  19  June  1954.  The  Sunday  Times  (20  June)  spoke  of  Mr.  Robertson  as  one  whose 
‘well-known  China  lobby  approach  to  the  conference  has  been  responsible  for  a  bewildering 
schizophrenia  in  the  U.S.  delegation  for  the  past  eight  weeks’. 
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Chinese  agreement  over  the  heads  of  the  American  delegation,1  although 
in  fact  the  situation  had  rather  more  the  appearance,  in  the  days  after  it 
became  clear  that  an  agreement  would  be  reached,  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation’s  publicly  and  ostentatiously  washing  its  hands  of  it,  establishing,  as 
one  American  commentator  said,  ‘innocence  by  disassociation’.2 

American  suspicion  of  the  agreement  and  of  the  whole  proceedings  at 
Geneva  was  reinforced,  at  least  temporarily,  by  some  misgiving  over  the 
accession  of  M.  Mendes-France  to  office,3  and  especially  over  his  under¬ 
taking  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  by  20  July,  which  it  was  feared  might  lead 
to  undue  concessions  to  the  communists.  Senator  Knowland  said  that 
it  would  play  into  their  hands.4  These  fears  were  possibly  increased  by 
suspicions  of  a  ‘deal’  between  M.  Mendes-France  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
during  a  meeting  of  two  hours  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Berne  on  23  June. 
The  communiques  issued  after  the  meeting  disclosed  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  between  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  though  they  were  mildly 
optimistic  in  tone.5 

This  was  probably  the  period  of  maximum  American  isolation  from  the 
other  two  western  allies.  Throughout  May  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
June  there  had  been  little  sign  that  the  divergence  between  British  and 
American  policy  which  first  became  apparent  in  April  was  in  course  of 
reconciliation.  On  the  contrary,  parliamentary  statements  and  press 
speculations  on  both  sides  about  what  Mr.  Eden  had  really  promised  on 
1 1-12  April  tended  to  exaggerate  the  breach.  Mr.  Dulles  apparently  con¬ 
tinued  to  believe  that  negotiations  for  the  setting  up  of  a  South-East  Asia 
defence  organization  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  parallel  to  the 
Geneva  discussions,  whereas  Mr.  Eden  continued  to  oppose  this  course, 
presumably  doubting  if  the  course  of  action  favoured  by  the  Americans 
would  induce  the  communist  block  to  offer  better  terms  to  France,  and 
conceiving  that  it  would  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  Colombo 
Powers.  The  British-American  debate  on  this  issue  was  publicly  con¬ 
ducted.  On  2  May  Senator  Knowland  made  a  statement  calling  on  the 
U.S.A.  to  act  at  once  on  forming  an  anti-communist  coalition  in  Asia,  even 
if  this  excluded  one  of  the  major  allies,  adding  that  the  U.S.A.  should  not 
give  any  single  nation  a  veto  over  vital  American  security  interests.  ‘It 
would  be  unthinkable  to  surrender  to  another  nation  the  power  for  its 
Prime  Minister  to  say  what  the  United  States  should  do.’6  On  5  May, 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  said  at  question  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ‘no 
discussions  had  been  arranged’,7  while  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence 
President  Eisenhower  was  telling  his  press  conference  on  the  same  day  that 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  June  1954.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  June  1954. 

3  See  ibid.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  June  1954,  and  Le  Figaro,  20  June  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  20  June  1954.  5  Combat,  24  June  1954  (text). 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  3  May  1954. 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  527,  col.  369. 
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conversations  are  actively  proceeding’  and  that  ‘most  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  area  and  others  directly  concerned  have  shown  affirmative  interest’.1 
This  discrepancy  was  not  particularly  important  in  itself.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  10  May,  President  Eisenhower  was 
clearly  talking  about  informal  and  exploratory  conversations,  whereas 
he  himself  had  been  referring  to  more  formal  discussions  attended  by  a 
number  of  states.2  Despite  the  explanation  of  this  particular  point,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  pressing  Britain  to 
agree  to  the  convening  of  talks  in  Washington  without  delay,  and  that 
Britain  was  refusing  to  take  part  in  such  talks  for  the  time  being.  Mr. 
Bedell  Smith  was  reported  to  have  told  other  delegates  in  Geneva  that 
the  U.S.A.  would  convene  such  a  conference  even  if  Britain  continued 
its  opposition.3 

The  French  attitude  at  this  point  was  ambiguous.  Perhaps  rather  in 
order  to  improve  his  bargaining  position  at  Geneva  than  in  the  conviction 
that  such  a  development  was  at  all  likely,  M.  Bidault  pursued  inquiries  on 
the  possibility  of  American  intervention.  It  was  reported  on  14  May  that 
France  had  asked  the  U.S.A.  what  it  would  do  if  no  honourable  cease-fire 
could  be  arranged  in  Indo-China.4  On  17  May  the  press  carried  reports 
that  there  were  in  progress  French-American  talks  about  which  Britain 
had  not  been  informed,  Mr.  Eden  having  had  to  ask  Mr.  Bedell  Smith 
whether  these  stories  were  true.5  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  reaffirming  in 
a  statement  in  the  House  on  1 7  May  that  the  government’s  position  was 
unchanged  concerning  the  refusal  of  any  decision  on  a  pact  in  South-East 
Asia  until  after  the  Geneva  talks,  also  said  that  Britain  was  taking  no  part 
in  the  American-French  talks  ‘as  reported  in  the  Press’,  a  phrase  which  was 
taken  as  indicating  some  irritation  at  Britain  being  allowed  to  learn  of 
these  conversations  in  such  a  fashion.6  On  20  May,  in  answer  to  a  question 
whether  these  ‘hole  and  corner  methods’  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  western  alliance  and  the  Entente  Cordiale,  he  replied,  with 
masterly  ambiguity:  ‘We  must  bear  that  in  mind  too.’7 

At  his  press  conference  on  19  May,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  in  answer  to  a 
question  whether  British  membership  in  the  projected  pact  was  necessary, 
said  that  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  most  directly  involved 
in  South-East  Asia  were  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A  defence  system 
could  be  created  with  them  and  with  the  Asian  countries  concerned.  It 
might  not  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  would  be  something.8  Again, 
on  25  May,  the  Prime  Minister  reaffirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  May  19541  P-  74°- 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  527,  coll.  834-5. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  May  1954.  4  Le  Monde,  16-17  May  1954. 

5  The  Times,  Daily  Herald,  1 7  May  1 954. 

6  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  527 ,  coll.  1692-3. 

7  Ibid.  col.  2291. 


8  Manchester  Guardian,  20  May  1954. 
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Britain’s  position  was  unchanged.1  The  American-French  talks  must  be 
considered  a  form  of  pressure  on  the  British  government,  since  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  alternative  of  renouncing  its  previous  stand  or  facing  the 
possibility  that  decisions  in  an  area  of  vital  interest  might  be  taken  without 
it  and  might  increase  the  Anzus  split  in  the  Commonwealth  by  involving 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.2 

However,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  either  France  or  the  U.S.A.  took 
very  seriously  at  this  stage  the  possibility  of  combined  action.  The  terms 
for  American  intervention  appeared  to  be  rather  less  acceptable  to  French 
opinion  than  almost  any  Viet  Minh  terms  for  a  settlement.  They  were  said 
to  include  complete  independence  for  the  Associated  States,  that  the  inter¬ 
vention  must  be  on  a  collective  basis  including  some  Asian  Powers,  that  the 
American  military  training  mission  in  Indo-China  must  have  a  major 
voice  in  the  organization,  indoctrination  and  training  of  native  forces,  and 
that  the  U.S.A.  must  share  in  the  strategic  planning  and  in  the  command 
of  the  combat  operations.  Furthermore,  there  was  little  belief  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  none  in  France  that  sea  and  air  power  alone  could  win  the  war. 
But  if  American  ground  troops  were  used  in  Indo-China  they  would  almost 
certainly  be  conscripts,  and  it  would  hardly  be  politically  possible  for 
President  Eisenhower  to  send  American  conscripts  to  Indo-China  if  France 
continued  to  refuse  to  send  French  conscripts  there.  The  use  of  American 
troops  might  therefore  force  upon  the  French  a  prospect  they  had  never 
been  willing  to  face,  that  of  using  conscripts  in  Indo-China.3  Finally  Mr. 
Dulles,  in  a  speech  on  1 1  June  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  conditions  on  which 
the  U.S.A.  would  intervene,  added  the  phrase,  ‘and  assurance  that  France 
will  not  itself  withdraw  from  the  battle  until  it  is  won’.4  This  indication 
that  the  U.S.A.,  if  it  intervened  in  Indo-China,  would  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  seeking  nothing  less  than  military  victory,  and  would  expect  France  to 
subscribe  to  the  same  end,  would  alone  have  made  the  acceptance  of  in¬ 
tervention  on  the  American  terms  almost  an  impossibility  for  any  French 
government.  Another  condition  posed  in  this  speech,  ‘an  invitation  [to 
intervene]  from  the  present  lawful  authorities’,  if  it  was  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  a  request  for  intervention  by  the  Vietnamese  government,  was 
also  unlikely  to  be  met,  since  the  Vietnamese  nationalists  did  not  favour 
the  internationalization  of  the  war.5 

The  American  pressure  on  Britain  for  talks  on  South-East  Asian  defence 
before  the  end  of  the  Geneva  Conference  resulted  in  an  agreement  on 
limited  military  talks.  British  statements  interpreted  these  talks  as  being 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  528,  coll.  208-9. 

2  Mr.  Dulles’s  rather  pointed  calling  of  an  Anzus  Council  meeting  in  Geneva  on  2  May  had 
helped  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  issue. 

3  New  York  Times,  23  May  1954. 

4  Ibid.  12  June  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  148. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  3  July  1954. 
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concerned  with  the  question  of  underwriting  an  Indo-Chinese  settlement. 
The  U.S.A.  appeared  to  be  pressing  for  them  to  be  concerned  with  the 
study  of  military  requirements  in  the  absence  of  such  a  settlement.  Britain 
had  at  first  suggested  that  they  should  be  held  in  Singapore,  but  at 
American  request  they  were  transferred  to  Washington,  where  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  between  2  June  and  1 1  June,  with  Admiral  Carney  representing 
the  U.S.A.  and  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Harding  representing  Britain.  The 
only  other  countries  taking  part  were  France,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
although  it  was  reported  that  the  American  military  leaders  would  have 
liked  to  include  Siam  and  the  Philippines.1  No  information  was  made 
available  of  their  results,  though  it  was  reported  that  the  U.S.A.  had  given 
the  other  nations  concerned  to  understand  that  they  did  not  feel  that  the 
military  conversations  were  of  much  use  without  agreement  on  collective 
action  in  South-East  Asia.2 

The  impending  visit  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  announced  on  15  June,  at  a  time  when  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  there  appeared  to  be  every  possibility  of  its  ad¬ 
mitting  failure  and  dispersing  without  much  further  delay.  The  announce¬ 
ment  therefore  had  something  of  the  air  of  a  British  admission  that  the 
Americans  had  been  right  all  along.  Mr.  Dulles  remarked  at  his  press 
conference  on  the  same  day  that  since  the  British  now  felt  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Geneva  had  been  exhausted  he  hoped  they  would  be  ready  to 
consider  alternatives.3  This  situation,  however,  was  radically  altered  by 
the  communist  concessions  of  16  June  and  the  agreement  of  19  June,  so 
that  at  the  period  of  the  British  statesmen’s  departure  it  was  clear,  on  the 
contrary,  that  some  form  of  settlement  was  very  probable.  Moreover,  the 
general  lines  of  the  settlement — partition  of  Viet  Nam  and  neutralization 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia — had  become  fairly  apparent.  Conversely,  as  the 
probability  of  success  at  Geneva  became  clearer,  the  chances  of  a  close  re¬ 
alignment  of  British  and  American  policy  at  Washington  became  rather 
less.  This  continuing  divergence  of  policy  was  to  some  extent  underlined 
by  a  speech  by  Mr.  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  June,  in  which 
he  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  conference,  and  said  among  other  things 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  have  in  South-East  Asia  some  ‘reci¬ 
procal  arrangement  in  which  both  sides  take  part,  such  as  Locarno’,  as  well 
as  a  NATO-type  arrangement.  The  two  systems  would  be  separate,  but 
he  thought  they  need  not  be  inconsistent.4 

This  passing  mention  of  Locarno  evoked  an  oddly  fervent  disfavour  in 
America.  Overnight  Locarno  joined  Munich  and  Yalta  as  unmentionable 

1  The  Times,  3  June  1954;  New  York  Times,  13  June  1954. 

2  Le  Monde,  1  July  1954. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  June  ig54>  P-  99°- 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  529,  coll.  427-41 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  151. 
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words.1  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  decide,  though  perhaps  the  re¬ 
collection  that  the  original  Locarno  paved  the  way  for  the  entry  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  League  produced  a  fear  that  a  new  one  might  be  intended  to 
introduce  China  into  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  Mr.  Eden  had  only 
applied  a  new  word  to  something  that  had  been  tacitly  contemplated  since 
the  inception  of  the  Geneva  Conference;  that  is,  that  once  some  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  to  draw  a  line  that  would  divide  what  must  be 
conceded  in  Indo-China  to  the  communist  camp  from  what  could  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  western  camp,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  line  should  be 
jointly  guaranteed  by  the  Geneva  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
guarantee  would,  of  course,  work  both  ways,  that  is,  it  would  appear  to 
concede  that  those  who  held  the  north  had  as  much  right  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  in  their  possession  of  it  as  those  who  held  the  south.  It  was 
essentially  this  implication  that  was  objectionable  to  Congress  and  pro¬ 
duced  such  reactions  as  that  of  twelve  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  who  in  a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower  stated  that 
Mr.  Eden’s  call  for  a  non-aggression  treaty  with  the  Asian  communist 
Powers  would  not  only  accept  communist  conquests  but  guarantee  them,  and 
gave  warning  that  unless  it  was  made  clear  that  the  U.S.  A.  would  not  follow 
or  support  Mr.  Eden’s  proposal,  the  whole  mutual  security  concept  and 
programme  must  be  re-examined.2  On  30  June  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  accepted  by  voice  vote  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  funds  voted  for  Indo-China  be  with¬ 
held  from  any  country  that  entered  a  pact  designed  to  guarantee  com¬ 
munist  territory  in  Asia.3  Two  days  later  Senator  Knowland  stated  that  he 
would  resign  his  position  as  Republican  leader  on  the  day  that  communist 
China  was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  devote  his  full  efforts  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  country  to  ending  American  membership  in 
that  organization  and  financial  support  of  it.4 

The  Congressional  accompaniment  to  and  immediate  consequence  of 
the  Eden-Churchill  visit  to  Washington  cannot  therefore  be  called  entirely 
happy.  On  the  agreements  arrived  at  in  the  talks  themselves,  little  informa¬ 
tion  is  available.  They  were  not  by  any  means  entirely  devoted  to  Indo- 
China.  The  exchange  of  information  on  nuclear  weapons  and  the  probable 
fate  of,  and  possible  alternatives  to,  the  E.D.C.  were  at  least  as  important 


1  The  Times,  26  June  1954.  There  were  other  reasons  for  American  irritation  at  Mr.  Eden’s 
speech,  which  one  American  paper  called  Britain’s  ‘declaration  of  independence’  of  American 
policy:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  June  1954.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Mr.  Dulles, 
combined  with  friendly  references  to  Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Chou,  was  interpreted  as  a  snub* 
although  since  Mr.  Dulles  left  the  conference  several  days  before  work  on  Indo-China  began, 
references  to  his  help  would  have  been  tactful  rather  than  truthful. 

2  New  York  Times,  27  June  1954. 

3  Congressional  Record  (Daily  Issues),  30  June  1954,  p.  8892. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  2  July  1954. 
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in  the  conversations,  the  former  probably  rather  more  so,  as  far  as  the 
Prime  Minister  was  concerned.1 

The  four  statesmen  discussed  the  E.D.C.  and  the  mechanics  of  exchang¬ 
ing  atomic  energy  information  on  25  June  and  South-East  Asia  on  26  June. 
On  this  latter  day  Sir  Winston  spoke  at  a  luncheon  party  to  a  group  of 
Congressional  leaders,  stressing  the  need  for  ‘time  and  vigilance’  in  the  Far 
East.  One  Congressman  spoke  afterwards,  however,  of  Britain  as  being 
committed  to  a  policy  of  ‘letting  the  dust  settle’  in  Indo-China,  a  phrase 
which  to  American  ears  carried  an  unfortunate  reminder  of  something 
Mr.  Acheson  once  said  about  China.2  On  28  June  Sir  Winston  held  a  press 
conference,  at  which  he  pleaded  strongly  the  case  for  coexistence,  and  stated 
that  work  would  be  pressed  forward  ‘now,  immediately’  as  regards  dis¬ 
cussions  on  South-East  Asia,  ‘so  that  we  shall  have  our  own  ideas  ready 
whether  or  not  an  agreement  is  reached  on  Indo-China’.3 

The  conference  produced  two  communiques.  The  first  was  a  statement 
about  the  issues  that  had  been  discussed,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  degree  of  agreement  on  Europe  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
on  Indo-China,  although  it  repeated  that  the  two  governments  would 
‘press  forward  with  plans’  to  meet  the  situation  of  either  agreement  or  non¬ 
agreement  at  Geneva.4  The  second  communique  was  a  statement  of 
general  principles,  in  which  it  was  noted,  inter  alia,  that  ‘as  regards 
formerly  sovereign  states  now  in  bondage,  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
arrangement  or  treaty  which  would  confirm  or  prolong  their  unwilling 
subordination’5 — a  statement  which  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
indication  that  any  fears  of  a  Locarno  pact,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
might  be  discarded. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  differences  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  on 
South-East  Asia  at  this  period,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  any  diminution 
in  the  distance  between  them  had  been  produced  by  the  passage  of  time 
rather  than  by  changes  in  the  position  of  either  side.  Though  the  com¬ 
munique  and  Sir  Winston’s  statement  might,  on  their  face  value,  have 

1  The  party  included  Lord  Cherwell,  the  Prime  Minister’s  adviser  on  atomic  affairs,  and 
Sir  Edwin  Plowden,  chairman-designate  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority:  Daily  Telegraph,  24 
June  1954.  In  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  July  the  Prime  Minister  revealed 
that  his  first  impulse  to  visit  Washington  had  come  after  a  speech  by  Mr.  Sterling  Cole  on  17 
February  1954  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  experiments  (see  p.  120),  and  that  the  ‘thermo-nuclear 
problem’  was  always  foremost  in  his  mind:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  530,  coll.  34-47;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  288.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Winston  said  in  the  House  on  22  June 
(H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  529,  col.  234)  that  his  actual  proposal  to  visit  America  was  made  ‘as 
early  as  20  April’,  that  is,  at  the  period  of  acute  Anglo-American  dispute  over  the  talks  on 
Indo-China,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  precipitated  by  the  Indo-China  issue. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  June  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  29  June  1954. 

4  The  Times,  29  June  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  July  1954,  p.  49. 

5  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  30  June  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  July  1954, 
pp.  49-50;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  283. 
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seemed  to  indicate  immediate  formal  action  to  set  up  a  defence  organiza¬ 
tion  in  South-East  Asia,  it  appeared  to  be  an  unwritten  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  was  to  be  no  action  until  after  20  July.1  Even  if  Mr.  Dulles 
had  converted  Mr.  Eden  to  zeal  for  immediate  action,  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  could  hardly  have  undertaken  any  activity  which  would  have  cut 
across  M.  Mendes-France’s  endeavour  to  obtain  an  agreement  by  that 
date. 

The  major  issues  concerning  Indo-China  at  the  time  of  the  Washington 
visit  were  the  acceptance  by  the  U.S.A.  of  the  partition  of  Viet  Nam  and 
the  neutralization  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  exclusion  of  the  three  states 
from  the  South-East  Asian  defence  system  when  it  was  finally  set  up,  and 
the  question  of  a  Locarno  type  of  guarantee.  Agreement  appears  to  have 
been  reached  on  the  first  of  these,2  and  for  the  second  it  later  proved 
possible  to  work  out  an  acceptable  compromise.3  As  regards  the  last,  the 
lively  Congressional  reaction  to  the  word  would  have  excluded  it,  even  if  it 
had  not  in  any  case  been  unlikely  that  the  administration  would  have  been 
prepared  to  sign  an  agreement  also  signed  by  China.  One  potentiality  of 
a  Locarno-type  agreement  was  that  it  might  have  brought  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  Asian  Powers  in  to  act  rather  in  the  role  that  Britain  assumed  in  the 
original  Locarno,  that  is,  as  guarantors  of  the  newly  stabilized  frontier. 
This,  it  must  be  assumed,  was  part  of  Mr.  Eden’s  purpose.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  could  have  been  achieved  even  if  the  American  re¬ 
action  had  been  less  unfavourable,  since  the  attitude  of  the  Asian  Powers 
concerned  remained  ambivalent. 

The  Churchill-Eden  visit  to  Washington  was  paralleled — perhaps 
with  the  intent  of  underlining  that  East  is  East  and  West  is  West — by  a 
visit  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  to  India  and  Burma,  on  his  way  back  to  Peking. 
Mr.  Chou  stayed  for  three  days  in  New  Delhi,  and  talked  at  considerable 
length  to  Mr.  Nehru,  whom  he  was  meeting  for  the  first  time.  Even  less 
was  divulged  about  the  subjects  of  these  conversations  than  of  those  in 
Washington,  though  Indian  sources  reported  that  Mr.  Chou  would  have 
liked  a  non-aggression  pact  to  be  signed  by  China  and  the  Colombo 
Powers,  with  an  invitation  for  all  other  Asian  nations  to  join,  whereas 
Mr.  Nehru  was  believed  to  have  favoured  rather  a  unilateral  declaration 
by  China  that  it  would  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  South-East  Asian 
countries,  including  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  would  not  interfere  with 
their  internal  affairs.4 

At  a  press  conference  on  27  June  Mr.  Chou  declared:  ‘Revolution  can¬ 
not  be  exported,  and  at  the  same  time  outside  interference  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  people  should  not  be  permitted.’  He  endorsed  the 

1  The  Times,  29  June  1954.  2  New  York  Times,  2  July  1954. 

3  See  below,  p.  75. 

4  Observer,  27  June  1954.  For  Mr.  Chou’s  visits  to  India  and  Burma  see  also  below,  pp.  246, 302. 
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principle  of  respect  for  national  independence  and  the  right  of  each  nation 
to  choose  its  own  system  of  government  and  way  of  life,  and  suggested  as  a 
basis  for  relations  between  nations  the  principles  governing  the  Sino-Indian 
agreement  on  Tibet — non-aggression,  non-interference,  respect  for  terri¬ 
torial  integrity,  equality  and  peaceful  coexistence.1 

These  unimpeachable  sentiments,  and  Mr.  Chou  himself,  seemed  to 
have  a  considerable  success,  at  least  with  some  sections  of  Indian  opinion. 
The  Hindu  reported  that  ‘China’s  thirst  for  peace  has  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression’,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  China  might  follow  the  Indian 
example  in  impressing  on  its  people  overseas  that  they  owed  their  first 
loyalty  to  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled  and  not  to  that  from  which 
they  or  their  ancestors  had  come.2  The  Hindustan  Times,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Congress  Party,  commended  the  five  principles  and  said  that,  as 
against  them,  the  South-East  Asian  defence  proposal  of  Mr.  Dulles,  though 
ostensibly  defensive  in  conception,  would  divide  Asia  as  Europe  had  been 
divided,  into  rival  systems,  thus  making  conflict  inevitable.  Mr.  Eden’s 
Locarno  pact  proposal  would  not  have  this  disadvantage,  but  both  in¬ 
volved  commitments  by  the  signatories  to  go  to  the  help  of  a  member  who 
might  be  attacked.  The  five  principles  involved  no  such  obligation,  and 
aggression  would  be  dealt  with  under  the  United  Nations  Charter.3 

Mr.  Chou  was  adorned  with  garlands  and  showered  with  rose-petals, 
although  whether  the  welcome  was  a  spontaneous  reaction  or  a  piece  of 
fellow-travelling  stage-management  was  disputed  by  the  correspondents 
who  covered  the  event.4  He  was  assiduous  in  sight-seeing  and  appearing 
at  public  functions  and  showed  much  diplomatic  finesse  in  his  choice  of 
phrases  agreeable  to  Indian  susceptibilities.  Considerable  stress  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  two  Prime  Ministers  between  them  represented  almost 
a  thousand  million  people,  not  far  from  half  the  human  race,  on  the  alleged 
two  thousand  years  of  friendship  between  them  and  on  the  passing  of  the 
age  when  outside  forces  could  decide  the  fate  of  Asia.  Mr.  Chou  was  even 
reported  to  have  said  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  Vice- 
President  of  India,  that  China  ‘welcomed  India’s  continued  membership 
of  the  Commonwealth’.5  The  two  Prime  Ministers  issued  a  communique 
at  the  end  of  their  talks,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Tibetan  Agreement 
were  reiterated,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  for  a  political  settlement  in 
Indo-China  which  should  ‘aim  at  the  creation  of  free,  democratic,  unified 
and  independent  states  which  should  not  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes 
or  be  subjected  to  foreign  intervention’.6  This  phrase  was  interpreted  to 

1  Hindu,  28  June  1954  (text).  For  the  agreement  on  Tibet  see  below,  p.  244. 

2  Ibid.  3  July  1954. 

3  Quoted  in  The  Times,  29  June  1954. 

4  The  Times,  26  June  1954;  Hindu,  27  June  1954. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  30  June  1954. 

6  New  York  Times,  Hindu,  29  June  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  314. 
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mean  that  India  had  agreed  that  American  military  bases  must  not  be 
established  in  Indo-China. 

From  India  Mr.  Chou  went  (it  was  believed  at  the  prompting  of  Mr. 
Nehru)  to  Rangoon,  where  he  had  talks  with  the  Burmese  Prime  Minister 
on  28  and  29  June.1  A  joint  communique  issued  on  30  June  again  re¬ 
iterated  the  five  principles  of  the  Tibetan  Agreement,  and  reaffirmed  that 
‘revolution  cannot  be  exported’  and  that  the  people  of  each  nation  had  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  state  system  and  way  of  life  without  interference 
from  other  nations.2  On  the  way  home  to  Peking,  the  Chinese  Prime 
Minister  met  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  on  the  frontier  between  China  and  Viet 
Nam.3 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Chou  to  India,  though  probably  not  of  as  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  some  Indian  and  even  some  American  newspapers  maintained — - 
the  New  York  Times  called  it  a  masterpiece  of  timing  and  staging4 — was  a 
well-conceived  move  in  China’s  campaign  to  reduce  its  diplomatic  isolation 
from  all  save  the  communist  block,  and  probably  helped  to  strengthen 
Asian  neutralism  in  the  cold  war  and  to  make  it  less  likely  that  the  un¬ 
committed  countries  would  join  even  an  organization  on  Mr.  Eden’s 
model,  much  less  one  on  Mr.  Dulles’s. 

During  the  three  weeks  between  the  departure  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
about  20  June  and  their  return  in  July,  not  much  news  of  the  negotiations 
emerged  from  the  conference,  which  appeared  to  be  marking  time  awaiting 
the  conclusion  of  the  three  sets  of  military  discussions.  Proposals  for  the 
supervision  of  the  armistice  were  put  forward  which  envisaged  mixed 
commissions  to  execute  the  cease-fire  and  regrouping  of  forces,  and  inter¬ 
national  commissions  to  mediate  in  disagreements  and  investigate  infringe¬ 
ments.  By  30  June  there  was  a  prospect  of  agreement  on  this  issue.5 

The  Foreign  Ministers  reassembled  in  Geneva  by  12  July.  Before  his 
departure  for  the  conference  M.  Mendes-France  declared  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  7  July  that  if  there  were  no  satisfactory  outcome  at  Geneva 
he  would,  as  his  government’s  last  act  before  resignation,  submit  to  the 
Assembly  a  Bill  authorizing  the  dispatch  of  national  servicemen  to  Indo- 
China.  An  examination  of  the  situation  by  the  National  Defence  Council 
and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  he  indicated,  had  shown  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  continue  the  war,  the  reinforcements  required  could  not  be 
from  regular  forces  alone.  The  only  solution  was  to  send  general  reserve 
formations  containing  national  servicemen.6 

For  some  days  it  remained  uncertain  whether  the  U.S.A.  would  partici- 

1  Hindu,  29  and  30  June  1954. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  30  June  1954;  Hindu,  1  July  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
P-  3i5- 

3  The  Times,  7  July  1954. 

5  Le  Figaro,  30  June  1954. 

6  Journal  Ojftciel,  Ddbats,  8  July  1954,  pp.  3265-7. 


4  New  York  Times,  28  June  1954. 
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pate  in  the  final  stage  of  the  conference  at  any  level  that  could  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  association  rather  than  dissociation.  Mr.  Dulles  said  in  his 
press  conference  on  8  July  that  he  had  taken  no  decision  on  his  own  or  Mr. 
Bedell  Smith’s  return  to  Geneva.1  The  possibility  of  the  U.S.A.  washing  its 
hands  completely  of  the  final  stages  of  the  conference  had  already  been 
hinted  in  the  reactions  to  the  agreement  of  19  June  and  to  Mr.  Eden’s 
mention  of  Locarno.  Nevertheless,  an  obvious  and  public  aloofness,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  for  internal  political  reasons,  would  have  tended  to  produce 
a  further  decay  of  French  bargaining  power  at  a  vital  stage  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Eden  and  M.  Mendes-France  made 
strong  protests  to  this  effect.2 

On  1 3  J^y  Mr.  Dulles  paid  an  unexpected  one-day  visit  to  Paris,  where 
he  had  talks  with  Mr.  Eden  and  M.  Mendes-France,  who  had  flown  from 
Geneva  to  meet  him.  He  said  later  that  there  were  three  reasons  why 
he  and  Mr.  Bedell  Smith,  his  deputy,  had  been  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
Geneva  Conference.  Firstly,  M.  Mendes-France,  a  newcomer  in  foreign 
affairs,  was  negotiating  under  military  defeat  and  was  forced  to  seek  a  quick 
settlement.  It  seemed  likely  that  he  would  have  to  accept  terms  which  the 
U.S.A.  could  never  approve.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  U.S.A. 
to  dissociate  themselves  in  a  non-dramatic  way  from  such  a  settlement  if 
they  were  not  represented  by  a  senior  official  at  Geneva.  Secondly,  there 
was  apprehension  in  Washington  that  the  U.S.A.  would  be  urged  both  by 
the  communists  and  by  French  leaders,  although  for  totally  different 
reasons,  to  guarantee  a  final  settlement.  Failure  to  yield  to  France’s 
wishes  would  embitter  relations  between  France  and  the  U.S.A.,  while 
acceptance  of  the  communist  demands  would  mean  that  the  U.S.A.  had 
given  its  approval  to  the  control  of  more  territory  by  communism.  Either 
alternative  alarmed  Washington.  The  State  Department  stood  willing  to 
accept  a  partition  in  Viet  Nam,  just  as  it  had  accepted  a  divided  Germany 
and  a  divided  Korea,  but  it  would  not  give  its  approval  to  such  a  division. 
Thirdly,  there  was  a  related  anxiety  that  France  might  blame  the  U.S.A. 
for  the  failure  to  achieve  peace  and  might  ask  then  for  American  troops  to 
win  a  war  which  American  diplomacy  had  prevented  from  being  settled. 
It  seemed  to  Mr.  Dulles  that  these  dangers  could  be  reduced  if  the  U.S.A. 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  going  to  play  a  decisive  role  at  Geneva.3 

Nevertheless,  at  the  meetings  between  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Bedell  Smith  would  return  to  Geneva  for  the  last  few  days 
of  the  conference.4  This  concession  was  welcome  to  M.  Mendes-France, 
who  was  reported  to  feel  that  American  assistance  would  be  needed  in 


1  New  York  Times,  9  July  1954. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  July  1954;  Manchester  Guardian,  17  July  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  July  1954. 

4  14  July  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  530,  col.  503;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  138. 
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support  of  the  cease-fire  agreement,  and  in  the  event  of  its  violation  by 
the  communists,  and  also  that  American  acquiescence  would  discourage 
nationalist  elements  in  Viet  Nam  from  resisting  the  agreement.1  The  dis¬ 
sociation  of  the  U.S.A.  from  the  agreement  might  also  have  diminished  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  communists  and  adversely  affected  the  negotiations 
for  a  South-East  Asian  Defence  organization. 

Though  the  Geneva  Conference  had  by  then  dragged  on  for  almost 
three  months,  its  last  eight  days  were  ones  of  feverish  activity,  with  almost 
everything  apparently  remaining  to  be  done.  It  was  agreed  that  formal 
sittings  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  negotiations  should  be  by 
private  talks  among  delegates,2  though  there  was  one  restricted  session 
during  this  last  period,  held  on  18  July  at  the  request  of  the  communist 
delegations.  A  report  in  the  New  China  News  Agency3  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  had  called  it  because  of  a  feeling  that  they  were  not  getting  a  fair 
press,  but  there  were  no  communist  speakers  at  the  session,  except  for  Mr. 
Molotov,  who  made  the  opening  speech,  and  it  was  adjourned  after  45 
minutes,  having  heard  only  a  last  forlorn  rejection  of  partition  by  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Foreign  Minister,4  and  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bedell  Smith  declaring 
that  the  U.S.A.  was  not  a  belligerent  and  that  it  had  not  sought  and  would 
not  seek  to  impose  its  views  in  any  way  on  the  belligerents,  who  were  the 
parties  primarily  interested.  If  the  negotiations  reached  an  agreement  of 
a  character  that  the  U.S.A.  was  able  to  respect,  Washington  was  prepared 
to  declare  unilaterally,  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  that  it  would  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to 
disturb  the  agreement  and  would  view  with  ‘grave  concern’  any  revival 
of  aggression  in  violation  of  it.5 

The  points  at  issue  in  this  period  were  chiefly  where  the  dividing  line 
should  be  drawn  in  Viet  Nam,  the  date  of  the  elections,  the  regrouping 
area  in  Laos,  and  the  question  of  a  guarantee.  There  was  a  last-minute 
fear  that  the  communists  were  going  to  refuse  to  sign  unless  there  were 
signatures  by  all  nine  Powers,6  which  would  have  clashed  with  the  U.S.A.’s 
refusal  to  append  its  signature  to  an  agreement.  And,  at  literally  the 
eleventh  hour,  there  was  a  final  hitch  over  Cambodia.  True  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  public  intransigence  at  well-chosen  moments  which  the  King  of 
Cambodia  had  established  in  his  negotiations  with  the  French  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,7  the  Cambodian  delegates  on  the  night  of  20  July,  when 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  14  July  1954.  2  The  Times,  19  July  1954. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  20  July  1954. 

4  After  the  fall  of  the  Laniel  government  there  was  barely  even  a  pretence  that  the  views  of 
South  Viet  Nam  were  of  much  moment  in  the  negotiations,  and  the  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister  (by  then  Mr.  Tran  Van  Do,  since  the  former  Vietnamese  government  had  resigned 
in  June)  protested  on  17  July  against  French  failure  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations:  New  York  Times,  19  July  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  19  July  1954. 

6  News  Chronicle,  20  July  1954. 


7  Survey  for  1953,  p.  284. 
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M.  Mendes-France  had  only  half  an  hour  to  go  in  his  race  with  the  clock, 
demanded  an  alteration  in  the  wording  of  restrictions  on  their  military 
establishments,  on  the  grounds  that  the  agreement  as  drafted  infringed 
their  sovereignty,  and  that  the  prohibition  on  foreign  bases  should  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  threat  of  aggression.1  They  won  their  points.  The 
armistice  agreements  on  Laos  and  Viet  Nam  were  actually  signed  at  about 
3  a.m.  on  2 1  July,  and  that  for  Cambodia  at  about  1 1  a.m.  on  the  same 
morning,2  the  signatures  being  those  of  the  military  representatives  in  each 
case. 

The  agreement  provided  that  the  demarcation  line  in  Viet  Nam  should 
run  along  the  Song  Ben  Hai  River,  at  approximately  the  17th  parallel. 
The  line  was  about  12  J  miles  north  of  Route  Coloniale  g,  which  connected 
Hue,  the  ancient  capital  of  Annam,  and  Quang  Tri,  on  the  coast,  with  the 
French  base  at  Savannakhat  in  Laos.  The  retention  of  this  road,  which 
was  a  major  supply  route  for  Laos,  was  an  important  gain  to  France,  as 
were  the  retention  of  Hue,  the  air-staging  centre  of  Tourane,  and  the  port 
of  Quang  Tri.  The  partition  left  to  the  Viet  Minh  about  12  million  people 
in  the  north,  and  to  the  Vietnamese  government  about  1 1  million  in  the 
south.3  Elections  were  to  be  held  throughout  Viet  Nam  in  July  1956,  and 
representatives  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  were  to  start  discussions 
on  their  organization  by  20  July  1955.  French  forces  in  the  Red  River 
Delta  were  to  withdraw  from  Hanoi  to  a  coastal  strip  round  Haiphong, 
and  then  away  from  the  Delta  altogether,  within  ten  months.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  to  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  Viet  Minh  withdrawal  from  the 
enclaves  they  held  in  the  south. 

India  (as  Chairman) ,  Poland  and  Canada  were  to  provide  international 
armistice  commissions,  one  for  each  of  the  three  states.  The  commissions 
were  to  be  responsible,  among  other  things,  for  seeing  that  there  was  no 
build  up  of  military  supplies  by  either  side  during  the  armistice.  The  more 
detailed  work  of  supervising  withdrawals  to  regroupment  areas  was  to  be 
left  in  the  main  to  mixed  commissions  of  representatives  from  the  two  sides. 
The  international  commissions  were  to  make  most  decisions  by  majority 
vote.  Some  decisions  required  unanimity,  but  if  this  was  not  attained  the 
issue  could  be  referred  to  the  conference  Powers.  Members  would  have  the 
right  to  make  majority  and  minority  reports.  Thus,  though  the  Polish 
members  of  the  commissions  would  have  the  right  of  veto  on  the  commis- 


1  The  Times,  21  July  1954. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  documents  relating  to  the  discussion  of  Indo-China  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  {16  June  to  21  July,  1954)  (Cmd.  9239)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  pp.  n-40; 
France:  Presidence  du  Conseil:  Documentation  Frangaise,  Notes  et  Eludes  documentaires,  no.  1 909, 
18  August  1954. 

3  The  Times,  26  July  1954.  Precise  figures  were  difficult  to  obtain  because  of  population 
movements  caused  by  the  war.  Another  estimate  was  10,500,000  to  11,000,000  in  the  north, 
and  9,500,000  in  the  south:  New  York  Times,  30  July  1954. 
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sions’  most  important  decisions,  all  members  would  have  the  right  to 
acquaint  world  opinion  with  their  view  of  the  facts. 

The  least  satisfactory  of  the  agreements  to  the  western  camp  was  prob¬ 
ably  that  concerning  Laos,  where  there  was  to  be  a  regroupment  area  for 
dissidents  in  north-eastern  Laos,  comprising  the  two  provinces  of  Phong- 
saly  and  Sam  Neua.  Although  Viet  Minh  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Laos,  it  was  not  made  altogether  clear  how  the  royal  government  was 
to  resume  control  of  this  regroupment  area  pending  the  elections  which 
were  to  be  held  during  1955  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  reintegrate 
the  Pathet  Lao  supporters  into  the  Laotian  community.  Thus  the  arrange¬ 
ment  presented  the  possibility  of  hardening  into  partition,  or  of  being 
interpreted  by  the  Pathet  Lao  as  conferring  on  them  political  control  of 
the  area  concerned.  However,  provision  was  made  for  the  retention  of 
some  French  troops  in  Laos,  for  training  purposes,  and  at  two  small  bases. 
Cambodia  came  off  best  of  the  three  states.  There  was  to  be  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  withdrawal  of  the  Viet  Minh  invaders,  demobilization  of  the 
native  insurgents,  subject  as  in  Laos  to  the  holding  of  elections  in  1955  to 
reintegrate  the  rebels  into  the  community,  and  full  respect  for  Cambodian 
territorial  and  political  integrity. 

There  was  no  formal  guarantee  of  the  agreements.  The  conference 
Powers,  except  for  the  U.S.A.  and  Viet  Nam,  issued  a  Final  Declaration 
taking  note  of  the  agreements.  The  U.S.A.  issued  a  unilateral  declaration 
that  it  would  ‘refrain  from  the  use  or  threat  of  force  to  disturb’  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  ‘would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern’.1  The  Vietnamese  government 
undertook  not  to  use  force  to  resist  the  carrying  of  the  cease-fire  into  effect 
though  it  maintained  its  reservations  on  the  settlement.’2 

Reactions  to  the  agreement,  and  to  the  end  of  the  marathon  conference, 
ranged  from  that  of  Mr.  Chou,  who  called  it  all  ‘a  tremendous  success’ 
(which  from  his  point  of  view  it  certainly  was)  to  that  of  Mr.  Tran  Van  Do, 
the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister,  who  resigned  on  the  spot.3  Mr.  Eden 
came  home  to  parliamentary  cheers  that  were  rather  warmer  from  the 
Opposition  than  from  the  Treasury  benches,4  and  his  careful  conciliation 
of  the  uncommitted  Asian  powers  was  rewarded  by  a  statement  of  their 
deep  satisfaction  and  firm  support.5 

In  France,  although  there  was  great  relief,  only  the  communists  were 
inclined  to  regard  the  settlement  as  a  triumph,  and  right-wing  comment 
tended  to  suggest  that  the  loss  of  Hanoi  was  almost  too  high  a  price  to  pay 

1  Cmd.  9239,  pp.  9-1 1  and  6-7  respectively.  Notes  et  Etudes  documentaires,  no.  1901,  30  July 
1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  pp.  138-41. 

2  Cmd.  9239,  pp.  40—42;  Notes  et  dtudes  documentaires,  no.  1901,  30  July  1954. 

3  The  Times,  22  July  1954.  But  he  withdrew  his  resignation  a  few  days  later:  Le  Monde, 
27  July  1954. 

+  Manchester  Guardian,  23  July  1954. 


5  Ibid.  5  August  1954. 
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for  peace.1  There  could  not  but  be  consciousness  of  the  blow  to  French 
prestige  in  the  rest  of  the  French  Union,  and  financially  the  end  of  the  war 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  France.  The  Expeditionary  Force  was 
made  up  of  professionals  who  had  to  be  paid  in  any  case,  and  American  aid 
would  have  been  covering  78  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  1954  if  it  had 
continued.  The  dollar  flow  to  the  French  treasury  from  this  source  had 
considerably  eased  France’s  balance  of  payments  position.2  M.  Bidault 
said  in  the  Assembly  that  the  terms  were  no  better  than  had  been  offered 
a  month  before  and  that  they  represented  an  abandonment  of  Indo-China 
to  the  communists  without  a  sufficient  guarantee.  He  alleged  that  the 
Indochinese  states  had  been  neutralized.3  M.  Mendes-France  denied  this, 
pointing  out  that  France  was  entitled  to  retain  its  army  in  the  south.  The 
dividing  line  was  much  farther  north  than  had  been  hoped.  The  French 
commander  in  Indo-China  had  in  May  1954  been  ordered  to  prepare  to 
withdraw  if  necessary  beyond  the  18th  parallel,  so  that  before  he  began 
negotiating  military  considerations  had  already  imposed  the  probable 
sacrifice  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.4  M.  Frederic-Dupont  interposed  to 
claim  that  terms  as  good  as  those  of  M.  Mendes-France  had  already  been 
obtained  by  the  previous  government  as  early  as  10  June.5  The  Assembly 
approved  the  agreements  on  23  July,  by  462  votes  to  13.6 

In  Washington  the  agreement  was  received  with  distaste,  and  Senator 
Knowland  called  it  ‘one  of  the  greatest  victories  for  the  Communists  in  a 
decade’.7  Senator  Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the  Viet 
Minh  had  strength  and  power  enough  to  have  demanded  a  dividing-line 
farther  down  the  peninsula  and,  failing  agreement,  could  have  won  it  by 
force  of  arms.8  The  American  press  generally  described  the  agreement  as 
a  set-back  or  a  disaster  for  the  western  Powers  and  another  major  com¬ 
munist  victory  in  the  battle  for  the  world.9 

If  an  epigraph  were  required  for  the  conference  as  a  whole,  one  might 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bedell  Smith  on  his  return.  ‘It  will  be  well  to  re- 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  22  July  1954. 

2  Up  to  the  time  the  Geneva  agreements  were  signed,  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
officials  calculated  that  the  U.S.A.  had  in  four  years  put  about  $1,200  million  in  military  and 
economic  aid  into  Indo-China.  This  figure  was  about  $1,000  million  less  than  estimates 
published  earlier,  because  of  the  $1,235  million  appropriated  for  Indo-China  in  the  fiscal  year 
!954>  fully  1 1, 000  million  had  not  been  moved  at  the  time  the  fighting  ended:  New  York  Times, 
2  August  1954.  The  connexion  between  the  war  in  Indo-China  and  the  flow  of  dollars  to  the 
French  treasury  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  French  jest  that  France  had  no  need  to  worry  about  its 
balance  of  payments  since  it  had  one  export  that  undersold  all  others:  blood  for  Indo-China. 

3  Journal  Official,  Dibats,  24  July  1954,  pp.  3577-9.  4  Ibid.  pp.  3579-84. 

5  Ibid.  p.  3580  and  23  July  1954,  pp.  3540-3. 

5  Ibid.  24  July  1954,  p.  3619.  7  Daily  Telegraph,  22  July  1954. 

8  The  Times,  22  July  1954. 

9  See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  July  1954;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  July  1954;  New  York 
Times,  25  July  1954-  However,  American  official  opinion  later  came  round  to  regarding  it 
more  favourably.  Mr.  Dulles  eventually  decided  that  it  could  be  classed  as  a  victory  for  the 
western  Powers  and  his  own  diplomatic  methods:  Life,  16  January  1956. 
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member’,  he  said,  ‘that  diplomacy  has  rarely  been  able  to  gain  at  the  con¬ 
ference  table  what  cannot  be  gained  or  held  on  the  battlefield.’1  The  con¬ 
ference  was  erected  on  a  military  defeat  for  the  west,  and  its  outcome 
reflected  its  origins.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  clear  that  it  could  have 
resulted  only  in  a  deadlock  and  in  continuance  of  the  fighting  (which 
could  never  have  been  acceptable  to  France),  or  in  the  concession 
to  the  Viet  Minh  of  some  share  in  the  political  or  territorial  control 
of  Viet  Nam  (which  could  never  have  been  agreeable  to  the  U.S.A.). 
When  an  alliance  is  faced  with  a  choice  of  two  evils,  it  is  probably  in¬ 
evitable  that  each  of  the  partners  should  feel  that  the  other  is  bent  on 
choosing  the  greater  of  them.  The  division  of  opinion  between  Britain  and 
the  U.S.A.  on  whether  it  was  worse  on  the  one  hand,  that  Northern  Viet 
Nam  should  be  lost  to  the  communist  world,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
immediate  military  involvement  and  the  possible  attendant  risks  of  the 
contrary  decision  should  be  undertaken  (which  was  the  issue  underlying 
the  Anglo-American  dissension  of  this  period)  had  aspects  that  went  be¬ 
yond  Indo-China  and  involved  the  national  scale  of  priorities  of  each 
country,  and  their  relative  vulnerability  to  atomic  weapons.  Those 
Americans  who  believed  from  the  first  that  the  best  that  could  be  hoped 
from  the  Geneva  discussions  would  be  that  they  should  come  to  nothing 
were  logical  within  their  frame  of  reference.  The  only  uncertainty  is 
whether  they — or  American  opinion  as  a  whole — were  ready  for  the  con¬ 
sequences.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  Britain  who  were  determined 
against  any  move  that  might  extend  the  war  were  also  logical,  within  a 
different  frame  of  reference.  In  the  last  analysis  the  difference  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Britain  had  no  Pacific  coastline,  and  that  for  it  the  penalties 
attendant  on  general  war  were  so  enormous  that  the  loss  of  Northern  Viet 
Nam  was  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  justify  them.  The  connexion  of  the 
Indo-China  war  with  atomic  risks,  and  of  Mr.  Eden’s  efforts  at  Geneva 
with  a  general  bias  in  British  policy  which  had  emerged  strongly  in  Sir 
Winston  Churchill’s  speech  of  11  May  1953,  was  illuminated  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Washington  meeting  of  25-27  June.  Even  Mr.  Eden’s  use 
of  the  word  ‘Locarno’  was  an  echo  of  Sir  Winston’s  use  of  the  same  word  in 
his  speech  of  May  1953. 2 

One  element  in  the  British  (and  perhaps  the  French)  reluctance  to 
follow  the  American  initiative  on  Indo-China  was  a  suspicion  put  more 
bluntly  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  than  by  most  British  commentators. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  a  principal,  almost  certainly  the  principal,  obstacle 
to  the  united  front  is  right  here  in  Washington.  The  obstacle  is  in  the  fact  that 

1  New  York  Times,  24  July  1954. 

2  In  this  connexion  see  also  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  in  the  House  on  12  July  1954, 
after  his  return  from  Washington:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  530,  coll.  46-47.  For  his  speech  of 
May  1953  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  57-66. 
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the  interventionists,  led  by  Admiral  Radford,  have  an  unlimited  objective — 
namely  the  overthrow  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime.  For  this  objective  Secretary 
Dulles  can  never  hope  to  organize  a  united  front  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  united  front  among  the  chiefs  of  Staff,  and  with  Congress 
and  with  American  public  opinion.  It  is  because  of  Admiral  Radford’s  well- 
known  views  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  war  with  China  that  every  military 
proposal  he  sponsors  disunited  the  front  that  Secretary  Dulles  has  been  trying 
to  organize.  .  .  .  He  [Admiral  Radford]  cannot  lead  a  coalition  because  he 
wants  to  go  places  where  nobody  in  Europe,  no  great  power  in  Asia,  and  mighty 
few  Americans  are  willing  to  go  along  with  him.1 

Only  a  longer  span  of  history  can  determine  whether  the  British  or  the 
American  reception  of  the  Geneva  settlement  was  the  more  farseeing,  but 
if  the  probable  effects  in  France  of  a  failure  to  reach  agreement  be  taken 
into  account,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  settlement  are  greatly 
strengthened.  Indeed,  the  communist  Powers  might  have  hoped  for  so 
much  confusion  and  indecision  there  merely  by  making  M.  Mendes- 
France  lose  his  race  with  the  clock,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  profit  in 
agreeing.  It  is  true  that  though  he  had  promised  to  resign,  he  might  have 
been  reinvested,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  also  promised  to  present 
immediately  before  his  resignation  a  Bill  to  send  conscripts  to  Indo-China, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  he  had  been  forced  to  do  so  he  could  have 
found  another  majority,  or  that  any  government  that  emerged  from  the 
crisis  would  not  have  been  one  determined  to  make  an  end  at  any  cost  in 
Indo-China.  Even  if  a  government  prepared  to  continue  the  war  had 
been  found,  the  prolongation  or  internationalization  of  the  conflict  would 
have  meant  a  further  wearing  away  of  French  strength  and  energy,  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  dissensions  and  bitterness  in  the  country,  and  a  continued 
obstacle  to  France’s  evolving  a  coherent  policy  in  Europe,  where  its 
presence  was  more  essential  to  the  western  Powers  than  in  Indo-China. 
But  against  the  psychological  effect  on  France  of  the  ending  of  the  war 
must  be  placed  the  psychological  effect  on  the  Vietnamese  attentistes  of  the 
partition,  and  the  retreat  of  western  power.  Much  of  the  general  decline 
in  political  morale  that  made  the  viability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  state 
doubtful  almost  from  the  start  must  be  ascribed  to  it. 

The  Viet  Minh  had  not  much  better  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Solomon  judgement  of  Geneva  than  the  Vietnamese  government,  and 
there  were  reports  that  they  had  shown  their  dissatisfaction.  Some 
members  of  the  delegation  were  alleged  to  have  said  at  the  time  that 
Chinese  and  Russian  pressure  forced  them  to  accept  less  than  they  could 
have  got.  They  believed  that  within  a  year  they  could  have  won  all  the 
north,  most  of  the  south  and  control  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.2  This  may 
not  have  been  far  from  the  truth.  Territorially,  the  settlement  was  more 

2  New  York  Times,  25  July  1954. 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  June  1954. 
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favourable  to  France  than,  on  the  military  position,  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Practically  all  that  was  lost  to  the  Viet  Minh  by  the  agreement 
had  been  lost  to  them  militarily  in  any  case,  as  M.  Mendes-France  made 
clear  in  statements  to  the  National  Assembly  on  23  July  and  20  December.1 
It  was  not,  as  the  American  press  implied,  a  matter  of  ‘handing  over  12 
million  people  to  communism’.  According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Vietnamese  National  Office  of  Statistics,  the  Bao  Dai  regime  in  November 
1952  controlled  an  area  of  Viet  Nam  containing  only  io-6  million  of  the 
22  million  Vietnamese,  and  in  the  period  between  then  and  the  partition 
the  numbers  under  their  control  certainly  dropped,  so  that  after  the  parti¬ 
tion  the  Vietnamese  government  formally  controlled  about  the  same 
number  of  people  as  it  actually  did  before  the  partition.2 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  there  was  any  appeasement  at  Geneva,  it  was 
by  Mr.  Ghou  En-lai  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  had  to 
accept  a  less  favourable  settlement  than,  on  the  military  realities,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  There  are  a  number  of  possible  explanations  for  this 
margin  of  advantage  on  the  western  side.  It  may  be  construed  as  part  of 
the  Russian  policy  of  seeking  a  general  detente.3  It  may  also  be  ascribed, 
among  other  factors,  to  the  certainty  on  the  part  of  the  communist  Powers 
that  American  strength  was  a  potential  element  in  the  situation,  and  to  un¬ 
certainty  how  that  strength  might  be  used.  The  claim  made  by  Mr.  Dulles, 
or  for  him,  in  the  Life  article  previously  cited4  that  ‘Mendes-France  and 
Eden  found  themselves  able  to  bargain  from  Dulles’  strength’  at  Geneva  is 
an  oversimplification  of  a  situation  that  was  immensely  complex,  but  the 
rather  loud— perhaps  deliberately  audible — American  diplomatic  man¬ 
oeuvring  from  the  end  of  March  until  the  settlement  was  reached  could 
hardly  have  been  ignored  by  the  Chinese  or  the  Viet  Minh.  Even  if  they, 
like  some  western  observers,  were  half  of  the  mind  that  the  whole  process — 
the  over-public  dissensions  and  the  too-copious  leakages — had  rather  the 
air  of  an  elaborate  bluff,  the  chance  of  its  proving  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
obviously  to  be  taken  into  account.  Before  the  conference  met,  there  was 
canvassed  in  France  the  possibility  of  what  was  called,  by  wildly  optimistic 
analogy,  ‘the  Markos  solution’,  that  is,  the  hope  that  China  might  be  in¬ 
duced  either  by  threats  or  promises  to  drop  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  as  Russia 
had  dropped  General  Markos  in  Greece.5  France  had,  of  course,  nothing 
either  to  threaten  or  to  promise  as  far  as  China  was  concerned,  but  the 
U.S.A.  could  theoretically  at  least  promise  or  threaten  a  good  deal.  It 

1  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats ,  24  July  1954,  pp.  3579-84,  and  21  December  1954,  pp.  6619-26. 

2  Bernard  B.  Fall :  ‘The  Cease-Fire  in  Indo-China — an  Appraisal’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  October 
1954.  For  the  success  of  the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam  in  turning  formal  into  actual 

control,  see  below,  p.  85.  . 

3  See  for  an  exposition  of  this  viewpoint  an  article  by  Isaac  Deutscher  in  Hindu,  20  August 

1954- 

4  See  above,  p.  24,  n.  4. 


5  Le  Monde,  6  March  1954. 
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could  hold  out  to  China  the  prospects  of  recognition,  a  seat  at  the  United 
Nations  and  more  trade  with  the  West.  Conversely  it  could  threaten  an 
intervention  that  might  mean  another  Korean-style  war,  or  even  general 
atomic  war.  In  practice,  the  first  of  these  alternatives  was  ruled  out  by  the 
state  of  American  Congressional  opinion.  In  the  process  of  making  it  clear 
to  Senator  Knowland  that  the  U.S.A.  would  offer  China  no  concessions, 
Mr.  Dulles  could  not  but  make  the  same  fact  clear  to  Mr.  Chou  En-lai. 
There  remained  the  possibility  of  seeing  what  a  veiled  threat  would  do, 
and  it  is  arguable  that  this  was  not  only  what  in  effect  was  tried,  but  that 
it  was  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  conference.  In  so  far 
as  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  to  get  a  good  deal  less,  in  the  immediate  future, 
than  he  might  have  militarily  hoped  for,  the  faint,  almost  unrecognizable, 
ghost  of  ‘the  Markos  solution’  may  be  said  to  have  hovered  over  the  final 
settlement. 

The  American  press  was  inclined  to  suspect  France  of  intending  to  use 
another  possible  counter  in  the  negotiations :  a  refusal  of  ratification  of  the 
E.D.C.  in  return  for  peace  on  favourable  terms  in  Indo-China.1  When  in 
August  the  French  Assembly  finally  rejected  the  E.D.C.,  there  was  some 
disposition  to  believe  that  it  had  been,  in  the  current  phrase,  ‘sold  down 
the  Red  River  Delta’.  But  even  if  this  ‘global  bargaining’,  as  it  was  called, 
had  been  possible  for  France — and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  administration  level,  though  some  deputies  would  no  doubt 
have  been  prepared  to  endorse  it2 — there  is  little  evidence  that  Mr.  Molotov 
considered  concessions  in  Indo-China  necessary  to  secure  the  demise  of  the 
E.D.C. ,  which  was  already  in  articulo  mortis  at  this  time.  Nor,  if  he  had  de¬ 
sired  to  make  such  a  bargain,  was  there  any  sign  during  the  negotiations 
that  he  was  enough  in  control  of  the  situation  to  do  so.  It  would  have  in¬ 
volved  his  not  only  persuading  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  Russian  diplomatic 
interests  in  Europe  justified  the  sacrifice  of  some  part  of  the  Viet  Minh’s 
nationalist  aspirations,  but  also  his  persuading  the  Chinese  that  the  ad¬ 
vancing  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  European  policy  should  be  accorded  priority 
oyer  their  securing  a  comfortable  buffer  state,  of  maximum  size  and  via¬ 
bility,  for  their  southern  border.  One  impression  that  emerges  very  strongly 
from  any  examination  of  Mr.  Chou’s  part  in  the  conference  (of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  dominant  personalities)  is  that  the  Chinese  voice  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Russian.  One  might 
cite  as  symbolic  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  crucial  meeting  of  the  conference, 
that  between  Mr.  Chou  and  M.  Mendes-France  on  23  June,  took  place 

1  New  York  Times,  28  February  1954. 

2  It  had  been  suggested  by  a  Gaullist  deputy  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly  who  on  24  February  told  M.  Bidault  that  he  should  have  offered  Mr.  Molotov  the 
E.D.C.  in  Berlin  to  get  an  Indochinese  peace  treaty  at  Geneva.  M.  Bidault  is  said  to  have 
pointed  out  that  even  if  it  were  possible,  one  would  only  lose  by  such  a  deal,  because  ‘you  can’t 
swop  Adenauer  against  Ho  Chi  Minh’.  ( L’Annde  Politique  1954,  p.  329.) 
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when  Mr.  Molotov  had  already  returned  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Chou’s  decision  to  return  to  Peking  via  India  and  Burma 
rather  than  via  Moscow  was  another  mark  of  his  independence  of  action. 

The  main  shape  of  the  settlement  was  determined  by  impersonal  factors. 
The  military  situation  in  Indo-China  set  the  limit  to  what  the  western 
Powers  could  expect;  the  element  of  American  strength  set  a  limit  to  what 
the  communist  block  could  demand;  but  within  this  framework,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  negotiations  depended  largely  on  Mr.  Eden.  With  Mr.  Menon 
and  Mr.  Molotov  also  cast  for  the  role  of  mediators,  the  conference  might 
ha\e  seemed  in  danger  of  a  plethora  of  honest  brokers,  but  it  did  not  prove 
so,  and  without  Mr.  Eden  s  skill  in  clarifying  the  issues,  finding  verbal 
formulas  to  resolve  apparent  deadlocks  and  applying  the  right  touch  of 
impatience  at  appropriate  moments,  the  conference  might  have  broken  up 
on  any  of  a  dozen  issues. 

The  most  dangerous  element  in  the  settlement  was  the  provision  for 
eventual  free  elections  in  Viet  Nam.  It  was  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
western  Powers,  whose  position  on  the  two  other  divided  territories,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Korea,  rested  on  the  principle  of  free  elections,  to  refuse  to  con¬ 
template  them  in  Viet  Nam.  At  the  time,  the  concession  of  a  period  of  two 
years  before  they  need  be  held — the  Viet  Minh  had  originally  wanted  them 
in  six  months1 — appeared  to  offer  some  possibility  of  setting  up  a  non¬ 
communist  nationalist  government  which  might  compete  successfully  with 
the  charisma  of  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  if  a  fair  contest  could  be  arranged.  But 
the  agreement  implied  the  possibility,  soon  to  look  uncomfortably  real,  of 
another  western  defeat,  not  by  arms  but  through  the  ballot  box.  It  linked 
the  prestige  of  the  western  Powers  to  the  performance  of  the  government  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  The  psychological  impact  on  the  rest  of  Asia  of  seeing  an 
Asian  government  choose  to  retreat  behind  the  bamboo  curtain,  or  alter¬ 
natively  of  seeing  the  western  Powers  refuse  to  implement  the  agreement, 
opened  a  prospect  no  less  dismaying  than  the  danger  to  the  unity  of  the 
western  allies  inherent  in  the  fact  that  while  Britain  and  France  regarded 
themselves  as  bound  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  U.S.A.  and  South 
Viet  Nam  did  not.  The  great  merit  of  the  Geneva  agreements  was  that 
they  ended,  at  least  for  a  while,  a  conflict  that  contained  within  itself  a 
wider  danger.  But  if  they  resolved  one  crisis  and  cut  the  losses  of  one 
defeat,  they  contained  the  seeds  of  another  defeat  and  a  new  crisis. 

4.  SEATO 

After  Geneva  some  of  the  urgency  and  tension  went  out  of  the  situation 
in  South-East  Asia.  The  focus  of  conflict  between  the  U.S.A.  and  China 
shifted  to  the  Formosa  Straits.  If  the  South-East  Asian  Collective  Defence 

1  See  M.  Mendes-France’s  speech  in  the  Assembly:  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  24  July  1954, 
PP-  3579-84- 
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Treaty  signed  at  Manila  on  9  September  can  be  regarded  as  the  final 
form  of  what  was  projected  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  his  speech  of  29  March,  one 
may  say  that  SEATO  (as  it  has  continued  to  be  called,  though  the  initials 
do  not  correspond  with  the  final  official  name  of  the  treaty)  was  announced 
like  a  lion,  but  ultimately  came  in  looking  a  good  deal  more  like  a  lamb. 
This  difference  between  the  first  conception  of  the  pact  and  its  final 
realization  was  due  partly  to  the  British  desire  at  least  to  avoid  the  violent 
hostility  of  the  Asian  neutrals,  even  if  their  positive  approval  could  not 
be  obtained,  but  more  importantly  to  a  modification  of  the  U.S.A.’s 
attitude  which  had  become  apparent  well  before  the  Manila  Conference 
met,  and  which  represented  a  swing  back  towards  what  might  be  called 
‘the  policy  of  the  free  hand’.  Early  in  August  it  was  reported  that  the 
main  purposes  of  the  pact,  as  then  envisaged  by  American  officials  at  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon,  were: 

1.  To  warn  China  that  the  full  weight  of  American  military  power 
would  be  used  to  counter  any  overt  aggression  in  South-East  Asia. 

2.  To  provide  treaty  obligations  by  other  nations  to  join  the  U.S.A.  in 
fighting  a  war  of  this  kind,  although  it  was  realized  that  the  main  strength 
in  meeting  open  aggression  by  China  would  have  to  come  from  the  U.S.A. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  military  and  national  police  establishments  of 
Siam  and  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  Philippines,  so  that  their  govern¬ 
ments  could  deal  effectively  with  any  internal  uprising. 

4.  To  build  up  the  economies  of  Siam  and  the  Philippines  (as  well 
as  such  non-member  nations  as  Japan  and  Burma)  in  order  to  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  local  unrest  and  generally  to  demonstrate  to  the  local 
peoples  the  value  of  ties  with  the  western  Powers  rather  than  with  com¬ 
munism.1 

There  was  little  fear  in  Washington  of  an  attack  by  China,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  plans  for  any  rapid  and  massive  build-up  of  military  power, 
whether  American  or  local,  in  the  area.2  The  Pentagon  was  reported  to 
hope  that  SEATO  would  produce  a  maximum  morale-building  effect 
with  minimum  demands  on  the  American  armed  forces.  It  was  opposed 
to  a  NATO-like  military  organization,  or  to  any  arrangement  which 
could  lead  to  a  situation  like  that  in  Korea,  with  the  U.S.A.  providing 
the  initiative  and  military  leadership,  contributing  most  of  the  men  and 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  losses,  while  having  what  was  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  single  voice  on  policies  and  objectives. 

There  were  both  political  and  military  reasons  for  setting  modest  aims 
for  the  new  organization.  American  military  leaders  were  conscious  that 
their  forces  were  already  committed  heavily  in  Europe  and  North-Eastern 
Asia,  that  the  only  substantial  army  among  the  Asian  Powers  concerned, 
that  of  Pakistan,  was  split  between  two  areas,  and  in  any  case  mostly  tied 
1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  August  1954.  2  Ibid.  16  August  1954. 
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down  in  Kashmir,  and  that  militarily  the  prospective  allies  had  only  one 
frontier  in  common,  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Kra.1  Politically  also,  the 
American  leaders  were  restive  at  the  idea  of  having  to  consult  Britain, 
which  would  probably  in  turn  consult  India.2 

This  American  retreat  from  the  more  ambitious  kind  of  defence  arrange¬ 
ments  in  South-East  Asia  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Dulles  almost  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  At  a  press  conference  on  23 
July  he  said  that  the  treaty  organization  could  not  be  like  NATO,  for 
that  had  been  established  on  the  basis  of  unity  and  a  common  heritage 
that  had  lasted  for  decades.  In  Asia  such  an  organization  was  far  more 
difficult  to  contemplate,  for  little  had  been  built  on  foundations  of  com¬ 
mon  purpose  and  there  were  many  conflicting  interests.  Therefore  there 
would  not  be  a  unified  command  or  an  organized  force  similar  to  NATO.3 

A  decision  was  taken  immediately  after  the  Geneva  truce  to  move  ahead 
with  the  conference  in  the  Philippines  in  September.4  The  general  shape 
of  the  pact,  however,  was  established  well  before  this  date.  During  the 
visit  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Washington  in  June, 
agreement  had  been  reached  to  set  up  an  Anglo-American  Working 
Group  to  consider  the  form  which  a  South-East  Asian  defence  agreement 
might  take,  and  also  the  form  of  a  possible  international  guarantee  to 
underpin  the  Geneva  agreement.5  The  Study  Group  began  work  in 
Washington  on  7  July,  with  Sir  Robert  Scott,  the  British  Minister  in 
Washington,  representing  Britain.6  Although  there  were  some  reports 
that  the  talks  had  struck  difficulties  and  had  ‘foundered  on  a  point  of 
general  principle’,7  these  were  apparently  baseless,  or  at  least  were  denied 
with  some  vigour,8  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Study  Group  had  in  fact 
produced  a  largely  agreed  draft.  In  the  concluding  stages  of  the  talks 
the  U.S.A.  were  understood  to  have  submitted  proposals  which  avoided 
the  maintenance  of  military  forces  on  the  Asian  mainland.  Agreement 
seems  also  to  have  been  reached  at  this  stage  on  the  crucial  question  of  the 
eligibility  of  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Southern  Viet  Nam  for  inclusion. 
Mr.  Dulles  had  taken  the  view  on  23  July  that  it  was  ‘not  clear’  whether 
these  three  states  could  actually  become  members  of  the  pact,  although 
they  could  be  included  in  the  area  of  its  protection.9  Britain  was  believed 
to  consider  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  Indochinese  states 
joining  the  pact,  since  the  sense  of  Mr.  Eden’s  talks  with  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
had  been  that  they  should  be  neutralized,  but  it  did  not  regard  this  as 
preventing  the  pact  from  being  so  drawn  as  to  safeguard  their  neutrality.10 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  August  1954.  2  Observer,  22  August  1954. 

3  The  Times,  24  July  1954.  4  New  York  Times,  23  July  1954. 

s  The  Times,  2  July  1954.  6  Daily  Telegraph,  8  July  1954. 

7  The  Times,  20  July  1954. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  23  July  1954;  Observer,  25  July  1954. 

9  The  Times,  24  July  1954.  10  Observer,  25  July  1954. 
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That  the  Anzus  agreement  rather  than  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  should 
serve  as  the  model  for  the  commitments  of  the  Powers  involved  was  also 
agreed  at  the  Washington  meeting  or  in  the  consultations  of  the  next  few 
weeks.1 

An  American  draft  of  the  treaty  circulated  in  August  was  said  to  place 
much  less  emphasis  than  earlier  drafts  on  military  provisions.2  Although 
the  principal  influences  on  the  draft  were  certainly  those  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  Britain,  the  views  of  the  smaller  Powers  were  made  apparent  during 
this  preliminary  period.  Australia  was  understood  to  be  pressing  for  a 
treaty  with  effective  military  provisions  and  advocating  that  each  signatory 
government  be  asked  to  earmark  and  maintain  specific  forces  for  treaty 
purposes.3  The  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Australian  House  of  Representatives  on  5  August  that  events 
in  South-East  Asia  rendered  Australia’s  security  problem  more  visible 
and  more  acute  than  before.  Australia  would  become  a  contributing  party 
to  the  South-East  Asian  pact  and  would  accept  military  obligations  in 
support  of  its  membership.  It  must  be  contemplated  that  the  communists 
might  win  the  election  in  Viet  Nam,  and  that  before  long  the  communist 
frontier  might  be  on  the  southern  shores  of  Indo-China,  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  the  Isthmus  of  Kra.  It  had  been  the  Australian  tradition  not 
to  accept  commitments  in  advance,  but  in  the  future  the  first  few  weeks 
of  war  might  decide  the  issue.  Mr.  Menzies  amplified  his  statement  at 
a  press  conference  on  the  following  day,  declaring  that  he  did  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  Australia  stationing  troops  at  points  within  the  SEATO 
area  if  required.4 

1  New  York  Times,  13  August  1954.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  August  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  6  September  1954. 

4  The  Times,  6  and  7  August  1954.  The  decision  to  station  a  small  force  of  Australian  troops 
with  naval  and  air  support  in  Malaya  was  announced  in  April  1955:  Manchester  Guardian,  22 
April  1955.  A  few  squadrons  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  had  been  in  that  area  for  some 
time.  The  sending  of  Australian  troops  abroad  in  peace-time  was  a  matter  of  political  delicacy, 
because  of  an  historically  strong  popular  dislike  of  the  idea  of  conscription  for  overseas  service, 
even  in  time  of  war.  The  issue  was  one  which  split  the  Labour  Party  at  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War,  and  which  was  strong  enough  to  ensure  limitation  by  law  of  the  use  of  National 
Servicemen  to  Australia  and  the  immediately  adjacent  islands  even  during  the  second  World 
War.  This  limitation  was  still  in  effect  (although  there  appeared  to  be  some  possibility  of 
Mr.  Menzies  seeking  its  removal),  and  meant  that  any  troops  stationed  in  Malaya  would 
necessarily  be  part  of  the  small  Australian  permanent  forces.  The  Opposition  (the  government 
had  a  majority  of  only  seven)  was  divided  on  the  proposal,  the  right  wing  approving  Mr. 
Menzies’  pledge,  the  majority  feeling  that  he  should  not  have  abandoned  the  ‘no  commitment’ 
policy.  The  stationing  of  Australian  troops  in  Malaya  was  officially  condemned  at  the  Labour 
Party  Conference  of  March  1955,  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  endeavouring  to  end  the  Emergency 
by  agreement  or  amnesty:  The  Times,  19  March  1955. 

Some  press  comment,  mostly  American,  claimed  that  Australia  inclined  rather  to  the  American 
than  the  British  standpoint  on  the  timing  of  discussions  for  the  setting  up  of  a  South-East  Asian 
defence  organization:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  May  1954,  and  21  May  1954;  Scotsman,  19 
May  1954.  The  communique  after  the  Anzus  Council  meeting  of  June  might  be  read  as  con¬ 
firming  this  impression :  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 2  July  1 954,  p.  50.  However,  the  Australian 
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The  Philippine  government  was  believed  also  to  have  indicated  that 
it  would  want  every  signatory  to  commit  a  fixed  number  of  troops  to 
the  alliance,  despite  the  rejection  of  this  idea  by  the  U.S.A.,  Britain  and 
France.1  In  August  it  circulated  an  alternative  draft  treaty  which  en¬ 
visaged  a  strong  military  alliance  of  the  NATO  type,  and  which  included 
Formosa  within  the  ‘optional’  defence  area.2  The  possibility  of  a  Filipino 
campaign  at  the  conference  to  secure  a  more  solid  American  commitment,3 
however,  was  obviated  by  the  U.S.A.’s  extending  to  the  Philippines 
government  the  guarantee  it  required  through  a  clarification  of  the  mutual 
security  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  At  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.A.- 
Philippines  Council  held  on  4  September,  Mr.  Dulles  assured  the  Philip¬ 
pines  that  American  forces  would  ‘automatically  react’  if  the  Philippines 
were  in  danger  of  communist  aggression.  The  Philippine  government 
also  extracted  from  Mr.  Dulles  a  promise  for  enough  material  to  equip 
four  divisions.4  The  Philippines,  therefore,  emerged  from  the  conference 
period  with  the  most  solid  American  assurance  of  any  Asian  country. 
However,  the  U.S.A.  made  it  clear  that,  apart  from  this  one  case,  nothing 
stronger  than  the  Anzus  type  of  commitment  could  be  contemplated.  In 
the  preliminary  meetings  of  officials  before  the  formal  opening  of  the 
conference  on  6  September,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  American  delegation 
was  understood  to  have  impressed  upon  any  other  delegates  looking  for 
automatic  guarantees  that  sentiment  in  Congress  had  steadily  hardened 
against  NATO-type  commitments,  and  that  consequently  none  were  to 
be  expected.5 

The  agreement  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philippines  removed  the 
last  obstacle  to  a  smooth  conference.  Indeed,  of  the  four  key  issues  of 
the  treaty — how  far  the  parties’  obligations  to  take  action  would  be  auto¬ 
matic,  what  precise  military  obligations  would  be  undertaken,  the  extent 
of  economic  assistance  among  members,  and  the  terms  in  which  the  pact 
would  define  aggression — the  first  three  may  all  be  said  to  have  been 
decided  before  the  conference  opened,  and  the  last  was  in  essence  a 
problem  of  drafting  rather  than  of  substance.  If  any  doubt  remained  that 

Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Casey,  said  in  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  1  o  August  that  when  intervention  was  being  talked  of  in  April  the  Australian  government’s 
view  was  that  it  would  put  those  who  intervened  in  the  wrong  with  world  opinion  especially 
with  Asia.  Australia  had  agreed  with  the  British  government  that  calling  a  formal  political 
conference  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  settlement  at  Geneva:  The  Times,  1 1  August  1954. 

1  Sunday  Times,  29  August  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  28  August  1954. 

3  The  divulging  of  the  full  text  of  the  American  draft  treaty  to  the  press  (it  appeared  in  the 
Manila  Bulletin  of  3 1  August  1 954)  was  said  in  some  press  reports  to  be  a  move  in  such  a  campaign 
(Daily  Herald,  i  September  1954),  but  since  a  number  of  copies  had  been  distributed  to  Filipino 
Senators  and  Congressmen  for  study,  the  attribution  of  its  disclosure  to  government  action  seems 
unnecessary. 

4  Sunday  Times,  5  September  1954. 

5  The  Times,  4  September  1954. 
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the  military  organization  would  be  limited  to  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  consultative  bureau,  it  was  removed  by  Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  on  the 
first  day  of  the  conference,  in  which  he  said  that  the  free  countries  could 
not  match  the  vast  land  forces  of  international  communism,  and  must 
rely  on  ‘mobile  striking  power,  plus  strategically  placed  reserves’.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.A.  did  not  contemplate  stationing  standing 
armies  in  the  threatened  areas.1 

Such  hopes  as  the  Asian  Powers  may  have  cherished  of  specific  economic 
commitments  did  not  materialize;  there  is  only  vague  and  general  men¬ 
tion  of  economic  co-operation  in  the  treaty.  The  three  possible  ‘donor’ 
Powers  in  any  economic  aid  scheme,  the  U.S.A.,  Britain  and  Australia, 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  specific  commitments,  and  were  reluctant 
to  set  up  any  scheme  that  would  cut  across  the  Colombo  Plan.2 

The  divergence  on  the  question  whether  the  pact  should  be  specially 
directed  against  ‘communist  aggression’,  as  the  U.S.A.  wished,  or  simply 
against  ‘aggression’,  as  Pakistan,  Britain,  Australia,  France  and  New 
Zealand  preferred,  still  remained  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  the 
conference,  but  it  was  hardly  a  major  issue  except  perhaps  for  Pakistan. 
The  Pakistani  delegate,  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan,  maintained  strongly  in  his 
opening  speech  that  the  treaty  should  not  specify  any  particular  variety 
of  aggression.3  The  wording  was  significant  to  Pakistan  both  because  it 
would  affect  the  degree  of  disapproval  with  which  its  adherence  would 
be  regarded  by  the  Asian  neutralists,  and  because  of  possible  future  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  treaty  in  Pakistan’s  relations  with  India.  A  compromise 
was  finally  reached  whereby  the  text  specified  only  aggression  but  the 
U.S.A.  issued  a  separate  reservation  on  this  point. 

Colonialism  was  one  of  the  minor  issues  of  the  conference.  There  was 
mild  friction  between  Australia  and  the  Philippines  about  a  Philippine 
attempt  to  introduce  a  self-determination  article  into  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Casey  insisted  that  such  an  article  could  be  directed  only  against  Britain, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  that  it  would  give  the  communists  an 
opportunity  to  cause  trouble  in  New  Guinea.4  The  Philippines  had  finally 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  annexing  to  the  treaty  of  a  rather  redundant  state- 
ment,  given  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Charter,  which  repeated  the  principles 
set  out  in  the  preamble  and  pledged  the  signatories  to  uphold  in  general 
the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination.  It  did  not  effectively  increase 
the  colonial  Powers’  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

At  the  instance  of  Britain,4  a  clause  was  inserted  to  make  it  clear  that 
action  in  the  territory  of  any  ‘designated  state’  should  take  place  only  at 
the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  state  concerned — a  qualification 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  September  1954,  pp.  391-2. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  8  September  1954.  3  Dawn>  y  September  iqr,4. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  8  September  1954. 
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intended  to  remove  the  possibility  that  non-member  states  might  receive 
the  impression  that  the  members  were  assuming  the  right  to  intervene 
outside  the  territory  of  the  treaty  Powers  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
writing-in  of  this  clause,  the  dropping  of  the  word  ‘communist’  before 
a§§ressi°n?  and  the  removal  to  a  separate  protocol  of  the  designation  of 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  Southern  Viet  Nam  as  areas  within  the  protection 
of  the  treaty  were  the  only  changes  of  any  importance  between  the  final 
text  and  the  American  draft  disclosed  earlier. 

The  treaty  provided:1 

(a)  That  each  of  the  parties  would  recognize  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against  any  of  the  signatories,  ‘or  against 
any  state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unanimous  agreement  may 
hereafter  designate’,  as  endangering  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and  would 
act  to  meet  it  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes  (Art.  4  (1)). 

(b)  In  the  case  of  threats  other  than  by  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area, 
the  parties  would  consult  immediately  on  measures  for  the  common 
defence  (Art.  4  (2)).  But  no  action  would  be  taken  in  any  designated 
territory  or  state  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  concerned  (Art.  4  (3)). 

(c)  The  parties  would  establish  a  council,  so  organized  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  at  any  time,  to  provide  for  consultation  with  regard  to  military 
and  other  planning  (Art.  5). 

( d )  The  treaty  area  was  designated  as  ‘the  general  area  of  South  East 
Asia  including  also  the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian  parties’,  and  the 
general  area  of  the  South-West  Pacific,  as  far  as  21  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude.  The  parties  might  amend  the  designated  area  by  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  to  include  the  territory  of  any  acceding  state  (Art.  8). 

(e)  The  parties  undertook  to  maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  attack  and  ‘subversive  acts  from  without’,  and 
to  cooperate  in  economic  measures  including  technical  assistance  (Arts. 
2  &  3). 

(/)  The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  indefinitely.  Other  states  in  a 
position  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  treaty  might  accede  by  unanimous 
agreement  (Arts.  7  &  10). 

To  the  text  was  added  the  protocol  designating  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Southern  Viet  Nam  as  areas  to  which  the  military  and  economic  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  should  be  applicable;  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
called  the  Pacific  Charter;2  and  the  American  declaration  that  the  U.S.A.’s 
‘recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its  agree- 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty ,  Manila,  September  8, 
I954  (Cmd.  9282)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  153. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Pacific  Charter,  Manila,  September  8, 1934  (Cmd.  9299)  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1954);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  157. 
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ment  with  reference  thereto  in  Article  4,  para.  1,  apply  only  to  Com¬ 
munist  aggression’  although  in  the  case  of  other  aggression  or  armed  attack 
the  U.S.A.  would  consult  the  treaty  Powers. 

This  somewhat  bizarrely  worded  American  reservation  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  attack  for  critics  of  the  pact.  The  general,  though 
unenthusiastic,  acceptance  with  which  the  treaty  was  greeted  by  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  modified  by  disapproval  of 
the  reservation.1  However,  while  it  might  be  maintained  that  a  treaty 
directed  overtly  against  China  could  be  represented  as  an  attempt  to 
encircle  that  country  and  had  the  effect  of  exciting  more  Asian  sympathy 
for  it,  the  assumption  that  failure  to  specify  the  quarter  against  which  the 
pact  was  directed  would,  in  fact,  leave  anyone  in  doubt  on  this  point  seems 
illusory,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  no  colour  should  be  given  to  any 
Indian  fears  that  the  pact  might  be  invoked  by  Pakistan  in  the  dispute 
over  Kashmir.  The  Pakistani  delegate,  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan,  was  alleged 
to  have  said  in  conversation  that  he  considered  that  the  pact  covered 
aggression  by  India  against  Pakistan.2 

The  limitations  of  the  pact  as  an  instrument  of  military  co-operation,  its 
avoidance  of  a  directly  challenging  tone,  the  definition  of  the  treaty  area 
to  exclude  Formosa  and  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was 
postponed  until  after  the  Geneva  Conference  and  did  not  affect  its  out¬ 
come,  considerably  reduced  the  disapproval  with  which  it  was  received 
by  the  Colombo  Powers.  Mr.  Menon  criticized  the  inclusion,  even  in¬ 
directly,  of  the  Indochinese  states  in  the  area  covered,  as  a  serious  breach 
of  the  Geneva  agreement,3  but  Mr.  Nehru’s  comments  were  in  the  tone 
of  mild  reproof  rather  than  serious  alarm.  He  said  that  the  treaty  was 
‘most  unfortunate’,  since  it  was  likely  to  stop  the  trend  to  peaceful  think¬ 
ing.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  said  that  it 
was  too  early  to  say  what  the  attitude  of  Ceylon  towards  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be,  but  he  had  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  original  spirit 
had  now  been  greatly  modified.4 

An  Asian  pact  of  whose  eight  members  only  three  were  Asian  states 
could  not  escape  the  air  of  being  essentially  a  western  arrangement,  and 
in  these  circumstances  it  was  politic  that  its  powers  should  be  limited 
enough  to  avoid  undue  offence  to  Asian  sensibilities.  But  the  real  reasons 
why  SEATO,  unlike  NATO,  did  not  actually  create  a  collective  force 

1  8  November  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  532,  coll.  926-1004. 

2  Scotsman,  9  September  1954. 

3  Humanity,  8  September  1954. 

4  The  Times,  10  September  1954.  Apart  from  Pakistan,  Ceylon  was  the  most  favourable  of 
the  Colombo  Powers  to  the  western  initiative  in  South-East  Asia,  although  this  attitude  reflected 
the  personal  views  of  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  rather  than  public  opinion  in  Ceylon.  Sir  John 
proposed  on  2  August  that  the  Colombo  Powers  should  confer  before  replying  to  tentative  British 
inquiries  on  their  attitude  towards  attending  the  SEATO  Conference,  but  this  proposal  came 
to  nothing  because  of  the  opposition  of  India  and  Indonesia:  see  below,  p.  288. 
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to  cover  a  collective  liability,  arose  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  area 
that  the  treaty  aimed  to  protect.  The  governing  fact  was  that  military 
strength  to  back  SEATO  had  to  come  primarily  from  outside  South-East 
Asia,  and  almost  all  of  it,  moreover,  must  be  expected  to  come  from  the 
U.S.A.  Of  the  three  Asian  Powers,  neither  the  Philippines  nor  Siam  had 
substantial  armed  forces,  and  Pakistan’s  army  was  fully  engaged  in  its 
present  tasks,  especially  in  Kashmir.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
limited  in  the  amount  of  forces  they  could  supply  by  the  smallness  of  their 
populations,  and  in  Australia  by  a  public  averse  to  seeing  its  conscript 
sons  sent  overseas,  even  in  time  of  war.  France,  as  had  become  clear 
even  before  Geneva,  was  unlikely  to  make  again  any  large-scale  military 
effort  in  South-East  Asia,  once  it  had  managed  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  Britain  in  time  of  peace  had  little  strategic  reserve  to 
spare  for  the  area,  beyond  the  forces  already  engaged  in  Malaya,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  would  probably  find  itself  even  less  able  than  in  the 
second  World  War  to  put  forward  a  substantial  effort  of  arms  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

There  remained  the  U.S.A.,  but  if  almost  all  of  the  effective  forces 
behind  SEATO  were  to  be  American,  there  was  obviously  little  point, 
as  far  as  the  Pentagon  was  concerned,  in  the  creation  of  an  elaborate 
treaty  organization  or  combined  headquarters  in  which  control  of  these 
forces  would  be  shared  by  allies  unable  to  make  any  major  military  contri¬ 
bution.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  view  of  the  change  in  emphasis 
in  strategic  planning,  even  in  Asia,  from  local  military  strength  to  mobile 
retaliatory  power.1  The  new  conception  was  of  limited  local  forces  for 
internal  security,  and  air  and  sea  power  for  retaliation  in  the  case  of 
serious  aggression.  As  an  instrument  of  military  co-operation,  therefore, 
one  may  say  that  SEATO  was  limited  simply  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
relatively  little  military  force  that  the  eight  countries  concerned  could  or 
would  concentrate  in  South-East  Asia  under  a  SEATO  command. 

On  the  economic  side  it  could  not  assume  great  importance,  because 
the  Asian  members  were  not  sufficiently  representative  of  Asia  as  a  whole 
to  make  it  a  useful  channel  for  the  distribution  of  aid.2  In  any  case, 
between  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  programmes, 
World  Bank  schemes,  ECAFE,  and  the  various  American  aid  programmes 
already  existing,  organizations  for  economic  aid  were  sufficiently  thick  on 
the  ground  in  Asia  to  cause  some  overlapping  even  without  a  new  SEATO 
aid  organization,  and  special  aid  confined  to  those  Asian  countries  willing 

1  See  below,  pp.  98  ff. 

2  There  was  some  speculation  in  the  formative  period  of  the  pact  on  the  possibility  of  making 
the  economic  side  of  the  organization  of  greater  importance.  Mr.  Dulles,  in  a  press  conference 
on  24  August,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  two  treaties,  one  military  and  the  other  economic, 
to  the  latter  of  which  the  Colombo  Powers  might  possibly  adhere,  rather  as  the  non-members 
of  NATO  adhered  to  O.E.E.C.:  New  York  Times,  25  August  1954. 
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to  align  themselves  politically  with  the  west  presented  some  potential 
dangers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  treaty  were  the  negative 
ones:  that  it  made  no  provision  for  a  unified  military  command  or  the 
pooling  of  forces,  and  did  not  cover  the  areas  of  Hongkong  or  Formosa. 
The  Council  was  constructed  to  allow  for  development,  but  at  its  first 
meeting  in  February  1955  the  signs  appeared  to  be  rather  against  much 
occurring  in  the  immediate  future. 

Australia  and  Siam  were  the  countries  to  whom  the  limited  nature  of 
the  treaty  might  be  construed  as  least  satisfactory :  Australia  as  the  western 
Power  most  exposed  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  rise  of  a  new  and 
possibly  expansive  great  Power  in  Asia ;  Siam  as  the  country  neighbouring 
on  the  crumbling  position  in  Indo-China.  The  Siamese  delegates  made 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  bid  for  an  American  guarantee  of  automatic 
American  assistance,  like  that  given  to  the  Philippines,  by  suggesting  the 
stationing  of  western  troops  in  Siam.1  But  Mr.  Dulles,  as  he  had  indicated 
in  his  opening  speech,  was  unwilling  to  extend  such  undertakings  to  the 
mainland  of  Asia. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Manila  Treaty  was  its  applicability  to 
subversion.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  called  it  ‘the  first  formal  instrument 
in  modern  times  designed  to  license  international  intervention  in  internal 
affairs’,2  and  though  there  are  other  diplomatic  instruments  that  might 
be  interpreted  in  such  a  fashion,  the  Manila  Treaty  certainly  showed  this 
contemporary  trend  more  clearly  than  most.  The  member  states’  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  direction  were  fairly  vague.  They  undertook  only  to  ‘consult’ 
in  the  case  of  other  than  direct  aggression,  and  intervention  was  to  be  only 
at  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  government  concerned.  This 
provision  was  perhaps  in  some  ways  more  applicable  to  the  probabilities 
of  South-East  Asian  politics  than  that  against  direct  aggression.  Since  not 
all  the  countries  of  the  area  were  fully  in  control  of  their  national  terri¬ 
tories,  or  possessed  of  the  communications  and  forces  necessary  for  an 
effective  watch  on  their  frontiers,  one  of  the  most  likely  forms  of  attack 
was  infiltration  by  ‘volunteers’  combined  with  an  uprising  of  dissident 
forces  within  the  country.  Such  developments  were  made  easier  by  the 
existence  of  racial  groups,  like  the  Thai,  spread  across  several  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  the  coup  d'etat  was  a  normal  and 
sometimes  the  only  feasible  means  of  removing  a  government,  or  in  which 
indigenous  forces  of  political  change  were  operating  violently  and  in  un¬ 
certain  directions,  the  distinction  between  movements  which  represented 
an  extension  of  Peking’s  authority  and  those  which  reflected  reasonable 
local  discontents  did  not  promise  to  be  a  simple  one  to  make.3 

1  Scotsman,  9  September  1954.  2  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  14  September  1954. 

3  See  below,  pp.  289-319,  for  an  account  of  political  conditions  in  South-East  Asia. 
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5.  Indo-China  after  Geneva 

The  raising  of  the  yellow-starred  red  flag  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  over  Hanoi  may  be  said  to  mark  the  transformation  of  Mr. 
Ho  Chi  Minh’s  regime  from  an  insurgent  movement  into  a  government, 
although  its  juridical  status  remained  ill  defined.  General  Ely,  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  and  High  Commissioner  in  Indo-China,  said  in 
August  that  France  continued  to  recognize  the  government  in  Saigon  as 
the  only  legal  government  of  Viet  Nam.1  Nevertheless  it  accredited  a 
mission  to  the  government  of  North  Viet  Nam2  and  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  maintained  a  consulate-general  and  a  consulate  respectively  in 
Hanoi.3  For  all  practical  purposes,  there  were  from  the  middle  of  the 
year  four  states  in  Indo-China — North  Viet  Nam,  South  Viet  Nam,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Laos.  Political  developments  took  a  separate  course  in  each 
of  them,  although  they  had  in  common  the  problems  of  the  armistice  and 
of  their  relations  with  France. 

The  three  International  Commissions  for  Supervision  and  Control  of 
the  armistice,  provided  for  by  the  Geneva  Agreement,  were  established 
and  took  up  their  duties  early  in  August.  They  worked  without  difficulty, 
finding  it  possible  to  take  most  decisions  unanimously,  and  their  reports 
to  the  end  of  the  year  indicated  that  on  the  whole  both  parties  to  the 
armistice  (with  some  exceptions  mentioned  below)  were  observing  the 
terms.4  The  exchange  of  territories  went  smoothly,  although  that  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  internees  was  marked  by  considerable  dissension. 
The  French  command  received  back  as  prisoners  less  than  half  those  it 
had  listed  as  missing,5  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  party  claimed  that 
some  thousands  of  its  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  the  other.6  There 
were  charges  by  the  French  of  a  build-up  of  the  armaments  of  North 

1  Le  Monde ,  31  August  1954. 

2  The  formal  titles  of  the  two  regimes  in  Viet  Nam  are  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  and  Government  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
they  will  be  referred  to  here  as  the  North  Vietnamese  government  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

3  The  U.S.A.  caused  some  irritation  to  North  Vietnamese  officials  by  insisting  that  their 
consulate  was  accredited  to  Bao  Dai’s  government.  See  New  York  Times,  29  October  1954. 

4  Although  there  were  press  reports  of  Canada  being  less  satisfied  about  the  observance  of 
the  armistice  than  appeared  from  the  commissions’  reports:  Sunday  Times,  26  June  1954. 

5  The  official  French  figures  gave  a  total  for  prisoners  and  missing  as  36,065,  and  the  number 
of  prisoners  returned  by  the  Viet  Minh  as  14,915:  Le  Monde,  21-22  November  1954.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  French  list  included  many  whose  fate  was  not  known  and  who  may 
have  been  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  The  Viet  Minh  also  claimed  that  many  of  the  Vietnamese 
captured  serving  with  the  French  Union  forces  joined  their  own  forces.  Of  about  20,000 
Vietnamese  listed  by  the  French  as  possible  prisoners,  only  2,722  were  returned:  New  York 
Times,  19  September  1954. 

6  First  and  Second  Interim  Reports  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in 
Vietnam,  August  11,  1954  to  December  10,  1954  and  December  11,  1954  to  February  10,  1995  (Cmd. 
9461)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1955),  p-  36.  The  French  claimed  that  the  Viet  Minh  still  held 
9,537  and  the  Viet  Minh  that  the  French  held  6,708. 
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Viet  Nam  from  China  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  which 
restricted  the  inflow  of  military  equipment  to  normal  replacement.  The 
International  Commission  found  no  proof  of  this,1  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  the  French  army,  during  the  fighting,  was  unable  to  detect 
and  stop  the  flow  of  arms  over  the  border,  it  was  at  least  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  far  fewer  observers  of  the  International  Commission 
could  do  so.  The  North  Vietnamese  government  made  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden  and  Mr.  Molotov  (as  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference)  and  to  the  International  Commission,  against  the 
extension  of  the  Manila  Treaty  to  South  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  against  an  American  plan  announced  in  November  to  take  over  the 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  troops,  alleging  both  to  be  violations  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement.  They  also  alleged  the  killing  and  torturing  of 
a  number  of  their  adherents  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government.2 

The  major  source  of  friction  between  the  two  parties  to  the  armistice, 
as  far  as  Viet  Nam  was  concerned,  was  the  movement  of  refugees.  Article 
14 (d)  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  provided  that  the  two  governments  should 
permit  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  civilians  between  the  two  zones, 
according  to  their  choice.  By  the  end  of  the  year  about  550,000  refugees 
were  estimated  to  have  crossed  into  the  south,  75  to  95  per  cent,  of  them 
being  Roman  Catholics.3  The  Viet  Minh  were  slow  to  issue  exit  permits 
and  to  make  the  administrative  and  other  arrangements  necessary  for 
their  departure.  There  were  stories  from  some  districts  of  attempts  to 
detain  would-be  refugees  by  force,  and  of  ill-treatment  and  even  torture 
of  those  who  wanted  to  go,4  but  the  reports  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  confirmed  only  the  charges  against  the  Viet  Minh  of  clumsy,  slow 
and  complex  administrative  processes  for  departure,  and  of  psychological 
pressure  against  some  of  those  wanting  to  depart.5 

The  movement  appears  to  have  been  not  altogether  spontaneous.  Since 
the  population  of  the  south  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  north,  anyone 
crossing  between  the  two  zones  might  become,  in  theory  at  least,  a  political 

1  New  York  Times,  30  December  1954.  There  were  reports  in  November  and  December 
{Daily  Telegraph,  1 2  November  1 954,  and  see  a  speech  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden :  8  November  1 954, 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  532,  coll.  926-36)  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  added  several  new  divisions 
to  their  army  since  the  cease-fire.  This  would  not  actually  have  been  a  breach  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  since  the  building  up  of  the  forces  of  either  party  on  the  spot  was  not  specifically 
forbidden.  See  a  statement  by  a  spokesman  of  the  International  Commission:  Manchester 
Guardian,  22  November  1954.  However,  if  such  a  force  (which  would  have  amounted  to  almost 
50  per  cent,  of  the  regular  Viet  Minh  formations)  had  been  newly  created,  it  would  presumably 
have  required  a  substantial  amount  of  extra  arms  from  China.  The  story  was  strongly  denied 
by  General  Giap  ( Observer ,  19  December  1954)  and  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  re¬ 
grouping  of  existing  independent  regiments  and  battalions  from  the  south  into  divisions :  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  4  December  1954;  Observer,  19  December  1954. 

2  Cmd.  9461,  pp.  55-56.  3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  December  1954. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  13  May  1955. 

5  Cmd.  9461,  pp.  22-23;  New  York  Times,  9  February  1955. 
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asset  to  the  zone  of  his  residence  at  the  1956  elections.  With  this  con¬ 
sideration  in  mind,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  was  reported  in 
July  to  be  organizing  an  intensive  campaign  to  persuade  the  people  to 
leave  for  the  south1  and  the  flight  was  reported  to  have  begun  with  the 
distribution  of  millions  of  leaflets,  produced  by  the  American  authorities 
and  distributed  in  the  north  by  the  Vietnamese.2  The  refugees  came 
especially  from  the  bishoprics  of  Phat  Diem  and  Bui  Chu,  where  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  urged  and  organized  the  movement.3 

Few  people  other  than  actual  Viet  Minh  troops  left  for  the  North.  The 
Northern  Vietnamese  government,  presumably  believing  that  its  power 
would  in  any  case  be  extended  to  the  south  after  the  election,  showed  no 
sign  of  encouraging  its  adherents  to  move  out  of  their  villages,  and  the 
South  \  ietnamese  government  was  reported  to  discourage  movement 
from  its  area.4  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  withdrawing  Viet  Minh  forces 
left  behind  intact  their  political  organization  and  adherents  in  the  villages, 
and  in  effect  the  Viet  Minh  ‘shadow  government’  continued  to  exist. 
Some  reports  estimated  that  there  was  more  support  for  Mr.  Ho  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north,5  and  that  the  proportion  of  villages  in  the  south 
still  under  effective  Viet  Minh  control  was  as  high  as  85  per  cent.6 
Nationalist  propaganda  was  effective  only  in  the  towns  and  near  army 
centres.  The  Viet  Minh  flag  was  often  seen  even  near  Saigon.7 

The  southern  government  was  distracted  from  its  basic  tasks  of  winning 
the  support  of  the  people  over  whom  its  formal  authority  extended,  and 
integrating  the  refugees  into  the  community,  by  internal  dissensions  that 
deteriorated  in  the  first  months  of  1955  into  a  minor  civil  war.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  failure  of  France  and  the  U.S.A.  to  agree  on 
policy,  and  the  political  ineptitude  and  intriguing  for  power  of  the  local 
leaders,  combined  to  ensure  the  near-collapse  of  South  Viet  Nam  as  a 
state  within  a  year  after  the  partition. 

The  government  of  Prince  Buu  Loc  resigned  on  16  June,8  twelve 
days  after  the  initialing  of  treaties  with  France  embodying  the  grant  of 
independence  to  Viet  Nam  and  its  association  with  France  in  the  French 
Union.9  The  reason  given  by  the  government  in  its  resignation  statement 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  28  July  1954.  2  The  Times,  23  September  1954. 

3  A  number  of  English  observers  were  critical  of  the  methods  used  in  the  campaign  and 
doubted  whether  the  peasants  concerned  fully  understood  the  realities  of  the  situation  or  had 
indeed  even  wished  to  move.  According  to  reports,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  refugee  camps 
in  Saigon  when  asked  why  they  had  wished  to  come  south,  indicated  that  they  had  not  wished 
to  do  so  but  that  the  government  had  told  them  to  go:  ibid.  23  September  1954;  News  Chronicle, 
12  October  1954.  See  also  Graham  Greene:  ‘Refugees  and  Victors’,  Sunday  Times,  12  May  1955; 
Tablet,  23  April  1955,  pp.  389-90. 

4  Scotsman,  22  September  1954.  5  The  Times,  27  October  1954. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  November  1 954. 

7  The  Times,  16  August  1954.  8  Combat,  17  June  1954. 

9  L Annie  Politique  1954  (Paris,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1955),  pp.  572-3;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  135.  There  has  been  no  report  of  the  treaties  having  been  actually  signed. 
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was  that,  with  the  initialing  of  the  treaties,  it  had  completed  the  task 
of  establishing  the  international  status  of  the  state  of  Viet  Nam.  In  fact 
the  government  had  totally  failed  to  rally  any  form  of  popular  support, 
and  its  departure  was  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  the  fact.  The  new 
Prime  Minister  was  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a  rather  surprising  appoint¬ 
ment  on  Bao  Dai’s  part,  since  Mr.  Diem  had  already  been  associated 
with  demands  for  his  abdication,1  and  one  which  apparently  reflected  his 
conviction  that  Mr.  Diem  was  more  likely  than  any  other  candidate  to 
attract  American  support.  Vietnamese  officials  in  Geneva  were  reported 
to  have  said  at  the  time  that  Bao  Dai  was  hoping  that  the  appointment 
would  please  Washington,2  and  French  officials — at  a  later  date,  when 
things  were  going  badly  in  Viet  Nam — allegedly  referred  to  him  as  having 
been  recommended  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  New  York  Diocese 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.3  Certainly,  Mr.  Diem  was  a  fervent 
Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  faith  may  not  have  been 
a  political  disadvantage  in  a  country  where  only  io  per  cent,  of  the  people 
were  Catholics,  and  a  good  many  of  those  lived  in  the  area  ceded  to 
Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Mr.  Diem,  a  member  of  an  old  mandarin  family, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  reputation  for  intense  nationalism  and  com¬ 
plete  incorruptibility.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  absent  from  Viet 
Nam  for  several  years,4  and  commanded  little  active  political  support 
there.  His  partisans  were  mostly  grouped  in  the  ‘Movement  for  National 
Union  and  Peace’  founded  in  mid-1953  by  one  of  his  brothers.5  His  sup¬ 
port  in  general  came  from  the  Roman  Catholics  (although  not  from  all 
of  them),  some  of  the  large  landowners,  some  anti-communist  intellectuals, 
and  some  factions  of  the  so-called  ‘sects’.6  He  was  the  first  Prime  Minister 
to  whom  Bao  Dai  delegated  full  military  and  civil  powers.7  His  Cabinet, 
announced  on  5  July,  was  chiefly  of  intellectuals  from  Tonking  and  Annam, 
with  the  south  little  represented.  Few  of  its  members  had  taken  much 
part  in  recent  politics.  Several  of  his  own  kinsmen  were  included.8 

The  history  of  Mr.  Diem’s  tenure  of  office,  not  only  during  the  six 
months  with  which  this  volume  is  concerned  but  during  the  whole  period 
up  to  mid- 1 956,  is  of  his  encounters  with  successive  challenges  to  his 

1  Combat,  15  June  1954.  2  New  York  Times,  15  June  1954. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  April  1955. 

*  Manchester  Guardian,  17  June  1954.  5  Le  Monde,  1  July  1954. 

6  This  term  is  usually  used  to  cover  the  Cao  Dai,  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the  Binh  Xuyen.  Of 
these,  the  first  two  had  some  pretence  at  a  religious  dogma :  the  Cao  Dai  a  milange  of  Buddhism, 
Confucianism  and  Christianity,  and  the  Hoa  Hao  a  debased  form  of  Buddhism.  The  Binh 
Xuyen,  however,  could  hardly  even  be  classed  as  condottieri.  They  were  rather  a  semi-military 
formation  of  racketeers,  whose  income  was  derived  from  control  of  the  brothels,  gambling- 
houses  and  opium  dens  of  Saigon-Cholon.  Altogether  the  three  sects  controlled  about  40,000 
troops  and  3  million  adherents,  but  they  were  much  split  among  factions. 

7  Le  Monde,  25  June  1954. 

8  Ibid.  8  July  1954,  and  see  Bernard  B.  Fall:  ‘The  Cease-Fire  in  Viet  Nam — an  Appraisal’, 
Far  Eastern  Survey,  September  1954,  pp.  138-9. 
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authority  from  his  Chief  of  Staff,  the  sects,  the  French  and  Bao  Dai — 
each  of  which  appeared  at  the  time  likely  to  prove  his  Waterloo,  but 
from  each  of  which  he  emerged  not  merely  victorious  but  apparently 
strengthened.  This  record  of  survival  was  no  doubt  due  partly  to  his 
possession  of  a  good  deal  more  political  astuteness  than  was  attributed  to 
him  by  the  commentators,  especially  in  France,  but  it  must  largely  be  set 
down  to  American  backing,  and  especially  American  financial  aid.  Mr. 
Diem  paid  the  army.  The  funds  came  from  the  U.S.A.,  and  it  was  made 
abundantly  clear  in  his  first  encounter  with  the  opposition  that  this  aid 
would  not  continue  if  he  were  overthrown.  The  first  trial  of  strength 
arose  through  a  contretemps  with  the  army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Nguyen 
Van  Ftinh.  Apparently  suspecting,  with  what  degree  of  reason  is  not 
clear,  that  General  Hinh  represented  a  danger  to  his  own  authority, 
Mr.  Diem  on  1 1  September  suspended  him  from  his  functions  for  six 
months  and  ordered  him  to  leave  on  an  unspecified  mission  to  France 
on  the  following  morning.  General  Hinh  refused  to  go,  placed  two  tanks 
to  cover  the  approaches  to  his  headquarters  and  had  a  dozen  fire-hoses 
made  ready  to  repel  any  attempt  by  the  police  to  remove  him.  The 
Prime  Minister,  apparently  fearing  reprisals,  closed  the  gates  of  his  palace, 
summoned  100  extra  police  to  reinforce  his  guard  and  ordered  a  battalion 
of  Roman  Catholic  troops  from  Central  Viet  Nam  to  Saigon.1  This  display 
of  mutual  apprehension  lasted  for  some  time.  Mr.  Diem  strengthened  his 
position  by  taking  into  his  Cabinet  representatives  of  the  Cao  Dai  and 
Hoa  Hao  sects,2  and  Bao  Dai  suggested  that  he  should  also  take  into  his 
Cabinet  General  Hinh  (representing  the  army),  General  Bay  Vien  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Binh  Xuyen)  and  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Xuan.  This  proposal, 
however,  Mr.  Diem  resisted,  and  Bao  Dai  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
summon  General  Hinh  to  France  and  to  dismiss  him  from  his  command.3 
General  Le  Van  Ty,  a  close  sympathizer  of  Mr.  Diem,  succeeded  General 
Hinh  as  Chief  of  Staff.4 

The  American  attitude  was  made  clear  early  in  this  dispute.  General 
J.  Lawton  Collins,  a  former  army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Standing  Group  of  NATO, 
was  appointed  American  special  Ambassador  to  Viet  Nam  on  3  November,5 
and  flew  to  Saigon  to  take  up  his  appointment  the  same  day.  He  stated 
on  his  arrival  that  American  aid  would  be  given  only  to  an  army  loyal 
to  its  government.6  The  American  Ambassador  had  also  warned  General 
Hinh  and  Vietnamese  political  leaders  in  September  that  the  U.S.A. 
would  not  approve  of  a  coup  and  would  not  recognize  a  government  estab- 

1  The  Times,  13  September  1954. 

3  Ibid.  21-22  and  30  November  1954. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  November  1954. 

6  Le  Monde,  19  November  1954. 


2  Le  Monde,  25  September  1954. 
4  Ibid.  10  December  1954. 
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lished  by  force.1  Senator  Mansfield,  who  visited  Indo-China  on  a  study 
mission  in  September,  said  in  his  report,  published  in  October,  that  there 
was  no  alternative  to  Mr.  Diem,  and  doubted  whether  American  aid  to 
Viet  Nam  should  be  continued  if  he  was  overthrown.2 

During  a  visit  by  M.  Mendes-France  to  Washington  in  November, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  reconciliation,  at  least  temporarily,  of  French  and 
American  attitudes  on  Indo-China,  but  it  was  not  surprising  that  Washing¬ 
ton  failed  to  inspire  in  the  French  any  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Diem,  since 
he  was  himself  outspokenly  anti-French.  But  though  the  dispute  between 
France  and  the  U.S.A.  was  conducted  largely  in  terms  of  the  political 
personality  of  Mr.  Diem,  it  may  be  considered  an  extension  of  their  basic 
differences  over  partition  itself,  and  over  the  question  of  coming  to  some 
accommodation  with  the  Viet  Minh.  The  presence  of  the  French  mission 
in  Northern  Viet  Nam  indicated  as  clearly  to  the  Saigon  government  as 
to  anyone  else  that  France  was  prepared  to  try  to  save  something  of  its 
economic  and  cultural  stake  in  Indo-China  even  if  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
were  victorious  at  the  1956  election,  and  this  consciousness  did  nothing 
to  improve  the  already  embittered  relations  between  the  French  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  nationalists.  The  French  government  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  preferred  not  only  a  less  intransigent  and  less  anti-French 
Prime  Minister  than  Mr.  Diem,  but  also  one  who  might  tolerate  some 
sort  of  working  arrangement  with  the  northern  government.  Possibly  they 
believed  they  had  found  a  suitable  person  in  Mr.  Buu  Hoi,  a  well-known 
Vietnamese  scientist,  who  returned  temporarily  to  Viet  Nam  in  August, 
and  whose  merits  as  a  possible  successor  to  Mr.  Diem  were  urged  by  the 
French  press.3  The  division  between  the  U.S.A.  and  France  was  also 
reflected  in  conflict  between  Mr.  Diem  and  Bao  Dai.  The  latter,  having 
excluded  himself  so  long  from  the  politics  of  Indo-China,  began  to  find 
himself  excluded  by  his  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Diem  discouraged  his  return 
to  Indo-China, *  and  his  support  in  the  country,  such  as  it  had  been, 
dwindled  to  negligible  proportions. 

The  French  Expeditionary  Force  was  reduced  during  late  1954,  and 
by  the  middle  of  1955  it  had  fallen  to  75,000  men.5  The  South  Vietnamese 
government  wished  it  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  by  March  1956,  three 
months  before  the  elections  were  due.  French  influence  on  the  Vietnamese 
National  Army,  as  on  the  government  generally,  declined.  After  the 

1  New  York  Times,  22  September  1954. 

2  U.S.A. :  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Report  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  on  a  Study 
mission  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  October  1954). 

3  See  Combat,  23  September  1954;  Le  Figaro,  26  September  1954. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  25  August  1954.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Bao  Dai  ever 
formed  any  real  intention  of  quitting  the  C6te  d’Azur  for  the  less  emollient  air  of  Saigon,  but 
he  announced  his  intention  of  doing  so  at  regular  intervals  during  late  1954  and  Mr.  Diem 
clearly  did  not  welcome  the  project. 

5  The  Times,  2  June  1955. 
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appointment  of  General  Collins  to  Saigon,  the  U.S.A.  revived  a  project 
it  had  considered  before  the  partition,  of  taking  over  the  army’s  training. 
It  assumed  the  primary  responsibility  for  doing  so  in  January  1955. 1 

The  decline  of  French  ability  to  influence  events  in  South  Viet  Nam 
because  of  the  reduction  and  removal  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and 
the  arrangement  that  American  aid  funds  should  be  paid  direct  to  the 
Vietnamese  government,2  had  important  implications  as  far  as  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  was  concerned.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Diem 
continued  reluctant  to  agree  to  elections,  it  meant  that  the  only  means 
of  inducing  him  to  reconsider  the  decision  would  be  diplomatic  or  financial 
pressure  by  the  U.S.A.  which  was  unlikely  to  be  exerted  in  such  a  cause. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Prime  Minister’s  relations  with  the 
sects  deteriorated.  The  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai  had  representatives  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  some  factions  of  both  remained  outside  the  government,  and 
one  Hoa  Hao  leader,  Bacut,  was  actively  in  rebellion.  Serious  difficulties 
threatened  also  from  the  Binh  Xuyen.  During  the  period  in  office  of 
Prince  Buu  Loc,  the  control  of  the  police  in  the  Saigon-Cholon  area  had 
been  conferred  on  (or,  some  reports  said,  sold  to)3  this  organization. 
Lai  Huu  Sang,  a  lieutenant  of  General  Bay  Vien,  the  chief  of  the  Binh 
Xuyen,  became  the  new  chief  of  the  Surete.4  The  Binh  Xuyen  also  held 
the  government  concession  for  the  operation  of  gambling  houses  in  the 
Saigon-Cholon  area.  While  the  uniting  in  the  same  hands  of  control  of 
the  police  and  control  of  the  major  rackets  no  doubt  had  its  convenient 
aspects  for  some  of  those  concerned,  it  was  not  an  arrangement  calculated 
to  appeal  to  Mr.  Diem.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  to  face  the  choice 
of  renewing  the  gaming  concession  or  ending  it.  He  chose  the  latter  and 
closed  the  casinos.  During  the  next  three  months  the  resistance  of  the 
sects  to  the  prospect  of  losing  their  autonomy  and  privileges  in  wider  fields 
grew  until  it  erupted  in  March  1955  into  a  minor  civil  war  in  South  Viet 
Nam. 

In  North  Viet  Nam  the  government  of  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  showed  at 
the  time  of  its  accession  to  power  a  face  of  studied  moderation.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the  Viet  Minh  repeated 
assurances  of  religious  freedom  in  the  areas  under  their  control,  and  of 
protection  for  private  industry  and  commerce.5  In  a  letter  to  M.  Mendes- 
France,  Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Viet  Minh  delegate  at  Geneva  (who 
was  appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
shortly  afterwards),  reiterated  that  the  rights  of  property  would  be  re- 

1  The  U.S.A.  was  anxious  to  cut  the  Vietnamese  army  to  90,000-100,000,  but  Mr.  Diem 
appears  to  have  successfully  resisted  this  project:  New  York  Times,  17  December  I954- 

2  The  figure  was  expected  to  be  about  $300  million  for  1 9 5 5  ■  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
18  December  1954. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  6  May  1 955. 

4  Le  Monde,  30  April  1954.  5  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  24  July  1954. 
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spected,  that  businesses  would  be  permitted  to  continue  their  activities, 
that  there  would  be  no  restriction  of  movement  between  the  two  zones, 
and  that  French  cultural  establishments  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  work.1  All  civil  servants  of  the  previous  regime  in  the  area,  including 
policemen,  were  to  continue  to  hold  their  offices.2  The  forces  of  the  new 
government  marched  into  Hanoi  on  9  and  10  October.  The  western 
correspondents  who  were  present  agreed  that  the  Viet  Minh  troops  were 
cheered  with  every  appearance  of  genuine  fervour  by  the  people,3  and 
that  there  were  no  immediate  indications  of  any  political  arrests  or  purge.4 
Many  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  former  administration  trusted  the  good 
faith  of  the  new  one  sufficiently  to  remain  at  their  posts.5  The  Viet  Minh 
claimed  that  77  per  cent,  of  them  had  done  so.6  The  new  regime  was 
somewhat  austere  and  puritanical  in  its  personal  morality,  but  virtue  was 
more  conspicuous  than  terror  in  Hanoi,  and  the  Viet  Minh’s  reliance 
appeared  to  be  on  intensive  indoctrination  rather  than  on  purges  to 
maintain  and  increase  its  support.  No  press  censorship  was  imposed :  the 
rumours  of  religious  persecution  which  led  to  a  flight  of  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  immediately  substantiated;  and  there  were  no  reports  of  political 
arrests.7 

Although  the  Communist  (Lao  Dong)  Party  was  the  real  power  in  the 
government,  it  was  in  form  a  party  coalition,8  which  included  also  the 
Democratic  Party  (Dan  Chu),  composed  mainly  of  intellectuals,  ‘progres¬ 
sive’  landlords  and  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  Socialist  Party  (Dong  Min  Hoi) 
and  an  independent  organization,  the  Phuc  Quoc.  Its  major  personalities, 
aside  from  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  were  Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong  (Deputy 
Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs),  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap 
(Minister  for  National  Defence  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army) 
and  Mr.  Truong  Chinh  (Secretary-General  of  the  Communist  Party).9 

The  northern  government  appeared  confident  of  its  prestige  and  popu¬ 
larity  and  anxious  for  the  elections  to  take  place  on  time.  Since  of  the 
three  parties — the  South  Vietnamese  government,  the  U.S.A.  and  France 
— whose  fiat  might  be  effective  in  forwarding  this,  only  the  last-named 
was  in  any  way  committed  to  their  taking  place,  Mr.  Ho  had  every  reason 
for  assiduity  in  attempting  to  persuade  the  French  that  the  cultivation 

1  Le  Monde,  25-26  July  1954.  2  Mew  China  News  Agency,  26  July  1954. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  10  October  1954;  Manchester  Guardian,  11  October  1954. 

4  Le  Monde,  15  October  1954.  5  Mew  Tork  Times,  21  October  1954. 

Christian  Science  Adonitor,  27  December  1954. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  11  December  1954. 

8  The  coalition  should  be  referred  to  as  the  Lien  Viet  rather  than  the  Viet  Minh.  The  Viet 

Minh  (League  for  the  Independence  of  Viet  Nam)  was  merged  into  the  Lien  Viet  (National 

Front)  in  1951.  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  456.  The  name  Viet  Minh  has  been  retained,  however 
because  of  its  wide  currency.  9 

9  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  December  1954.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Ho  enlarged  his 
Cabinet  to  include  representatives  of  the  south. 
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of  good  relations  might  yet  save  some  of  France’s  economic  and  cultural 
stake  in  the  country.  In  an  interview  in  November  with  the  Agence  France- 
Presse  he  expressed  the  view  that  the  possible  participation  of  Viet  Nam 
in  the  French  Union  might  be  discussed.1 2 

An  indication  that  the  French  for  their  part  did  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  North  was  provided  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  August  as  Delegate-General  in  North  Viet  Nam  of  M.  Jean 
Sainteny,  the  architect  of  the  first,  almost  successful,  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ho  in  1 946.2  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Ho’s  government  to  French  proposals 
on  economic  and  other  matters  was  not  unaccommodating,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  there  was  published  the  text  of  a  joint  declaration  by  the  French 
delegation  and  the  Viet  Minh  on  the  conditions  on  which  French  enter¬ 
prises  might  continue  in  North  Viet  Nam.  They  were  to  suffer  no  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  recruitment  and  replacement  of  their  personnel  would 
be  at  their  discretion,  and  they  would  be  able  to  transfer  their  profits  to 
the  franc  zone.3 

Despite  these  fair-seeming  conditions,  French  business  circles  were  said 
to  be  still  distrustful  of  the  Viet  Minh4  and  to  have  a  natural  fear  that 
taxes  and  other  contributions  would  be  so  increased  that  profits  would 
be  negligible.5  In  the  following  year,  however,  there  were  reports  that  at 
least  some  French  firms  were  more  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Viet 
Minh  than  was  agreeable  to  the  U.S.A.6  M.  Sainteny  also  concluded  a 
verbal  agreement  with  the  Viet  Minh  on  cultural  relations  between  France 
and  North  Viet  Nam,  which  covered  such  things  as  the  exchange  of 
university  lecturers,  and  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  French  cultural 
institutions  in  the  north.7 

Economically,  the  northern  regime  was  far  less  well  placed  than  it  was 
politically.  It  had  acquired  a  heavily  over-populated  rice  deficit  area  (the 
south  is  a  rice  surplus  area),  which  normally  had  to  import  a  substantial 
amount  of  foodstuffs.  The  roads,  bridges,  railways,  irrigation  systems  and 
power  supplies  of  the  area  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  eight  years 
of  war.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Ho  could  not  maintain  an  easy  popularity  by 
distributing  land  to  the  peasants,  since  96  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  the 
Delta  was  tilled  by  owners  having  less  than  two  acres  of  rice-fields  each, 
while  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  were  landless.8  The  north  could 
not  easily  become  a  viable  economic  unit.  Aside  from  its  recurring  rice 


1  Le  Monde,  1  o  November  1 954. 

2  Ibid.  8-9  August  1954.  See,  for  an  account  of  this,  M.  Sainteny’s  Histoire  d’une  Paix 
Manque,  Indochine  1945-1947  (Paris,  Amiot-Dumont,  1953). 

3  Le  Monde,  11  and  12  December  1954-  4  New  York  Times,  12  December  1 954' 

5  The  Times,  15  December  1954. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  June  1955-  7  Combat,  16  December  1  954- 

8  Bernard  B.  Fall:  ‘The  Cease-fire  in  Indo-China— An  Appraisal  (II)’,  Far  Eastern  Survey, 

October  1954,  p.  154. 
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deficit,  it  lacked  technicians,  tools,  machinery,  foreign  currency  and  poten¬ 
tial  exports  (except  for  some  minerals,  especially  coal  from  the  mines  at 
Hongay).  There  was  a  desperate  shortage  of  petroleum  products,  which 
came  under  the  ban  on  strategic  exports.1 

However,  apart  from  what  might  be  hoped  for  from  France,  North 
Viet  Nam  had  some  prospects  of  aid  from  China.  Under  an  agreement 
signed  on  24  December,  China  undertook  to  assist  in  restoring  communi¬ 
cations,  services  and  water  conservancy  works  in  North  Viet  Nam  and 
to  supply  experts,  technicians  and  materials  for  a  programme  of  road 
and  railway  building  and  telecommunications,  especially  the  restoration 
of  the  railway  from  Hanoi  to  Dong  Dang  on  the  Chinese  border.  This 
latter  work  was  reported  to  be  well  under  way  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  help,  it  was  said,  of  Polish  technicians.2  When  it  was  completed, 
Haiphong  seemed  likely  to  become  an  important  transit  point  serving  the 
south  of  China,  with  its  shipping  protected  by  Hainan  Island  from  inter¬ 
ference  from  Formosa.  Whether  a  development  towards  economic  de¬ 
pendence  on  China  would  be  welcome  to  Mr.  Ho,  or  to  those  of  his 
followers  whose  loyalty  was  given  to  him  rather  as  a  nationalist  than  as 
a  communist,  was  a  debatable  question. 

The  financial  and  economic  arrangements  that  had  obtained  between 
France  and  the  Associated  States  under  the  Pau  Agreements  of  19503 
were  ended  by  a  quadripartite  conference  which  sat  from  25  August  until 
the  end  of  December.  The  new  accords,  finally  signed  on  29  December, 
provided  that  the  Indochinese  piastre  would  be  superseded  in  each  of 
the  three  states  by  its  own  currency,  and  that  after  a  transition  period 
each  state  would  fix  its  own  exchange  rate.  The  customs  agreement 
provided  by  the  Pau  Agreements  was  ended,  but  it  was  understood  that 
France  would  seek  preferential  rates  for  its  goods  at  least  in  Viet  Nam 
and  Laos,  which  appeared  at  that  time  likely  to  remain  within  the  French 
Union,  although  such  an  attachment  was  uncertain  in  the  case  of  Cam¬ 
bodia.4 

Cambodia  came  off  best  of  the  three  Indochinese  states  at  Geneva. 
The  agreement  provided  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Viet  Minh  invaders* 
the  demobilization  of  the  native  insurgents  (the  ‘Khmer  Resistance 
Forces’)  and  the  integration  of  dissidents  from  the  King’s  authority  back 
into  the  national  community  through  elections.  The  Viet  Minh  were 
withdrawn  by  18  October,  though  the  Cambodian  government  expressed 
a  suspicion  that  some  of  them  had  remained  behind  and  merged  into  the 


1  Observer,  19  December  1954. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  432. 


The  Times,  15  and  29  December  1954. 


- ~  zrrzj  t'* 

*  Acc ords  et  conventions  signets  lors  de  la  Conference  quadripartie  entre  le  Cambodge,  la  France,  le  Laos 
et  le  Viet-Nam  {Pans,  sp  et  30  dtcembre  r954):  Motes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1973,  25  January 
1955;  Convention  d  application  des  dispositions  commerciales  contenues  dans  la  convention  gdnfrale  Franco- 
Vietnamienne  signde  le  30  dkembre  i954:  Notes  et  itudes  documentaires,  no.  2012,  28  April  1955. 
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resident  Vietnamese  population  of  Cambodia.1  The  Khmer  Resistance 
Forces  were  demobilized  by  22  August  with  a  speed  that  did  not  allow 
supervision  by  the  International  Commission.  The  government  of  Cam¬ 
bodia  again  was  suspicious  of  this  operation,  believing  that  some  members 
of  the  Resistance  Forces  had  not  been  demobilized,  and  that  some  arms 
had  been  hidden  for  future  use.  The  International  Commission,  however, 
found  little  evidence  for  the  government’s  view  either  that  there  were 
any  considerable  number  of  Resistance  troops  still  at  large  or  that  any 
substantial  number  of  Viet  Minh  troops  had  remained  in  Cambodia.1 

The  political  problem  of  the  reintegration  of  the  dissidents  into  the 
community  was  complicated  by  considerable  remaining  distrust  on  both 
sides.  Of  the  two  chief  leaders  of  the  rebels,  the  most  influential,  Mr.  Son 
Ngoc  Thanh,  who  had  not  been  altogether  identified  with  the  Viet  Minh, 
made  a  formal  submission  to  the  Royal  authorities  on  3  October,2  though 
he  remained  at  his  headquarters  in  the  forests  of  Siem  Reap  province, 
and  showed  continuing  wariness  of  the  regime.  Mr.  Son  Ngoc  Minh,  the 
President  of  the  Viet  Minh-sponsored  ‘Khmer  Resistance  Government’, 
issued  a  statement  accepting  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  appealing  for 
its  observance,3  but  his  whereabouts  remained  obscure,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  might  be  with  members  of  the  Khmer  Resistance  Forces 
who  were  believed  to  be  still  hiding  in  the  mountainous  country  near  the 
Siamese  border  despite  the  demobilization.4 

Some  former  members  of  the  resistance  were  reported  to  be  collecting 
the  identity  cards  which  would  enable  them  to  be  on  the  electoral  rolls,5 
and  the  government  announced  at  one  stage  that  it  would  hold  elections 
in  March  1955.  The  outcome  of  such  elections  appeared  likely  to  turn 
on  the  relative  popularity  of  the  King  and  Mr.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  and 
this  was  an  issue  on  which  the  government  itself  appeared  uneasy.  Mr. 
Thanh  still  commanded  considerable  prestige  in  the  country,  and  especially 
support  among  the  Democratic  Party,  which  had  for  some  time  been  at 
loggerheads  with  the  King.6  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Penn  Nouth,  was 
reported  to  be  disturbed  over  the  number  of  people  in  the  villages  who, 
he  thought,  retained  sympathies  with  communism.7  However,  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  King,  who  had  already  shown  an  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  coup  de  theatre  as  a  political  method,  proved  equal  to  this 
challenge.  Early  in  1955  he  abdicated  in  order  to  take  a  firmer  grasp 
of  power  as  the  leader  of  his  own  political  party.8 

1  First  Progress  Report  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Cambodia, 
Progress  report  for  the  period  ending  31  December  1954,  Phnom  Penh,  January  1,  1933  (Cmd.  9458) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1955),  PP-  5~6- 

2  Le  Figaro,  4  October  1954.  3  New  China  News  Agency,  29  July  1954. 

4  The  Times,  23  December  1954.  5  Hindu,  30  November  1954. 

6  Scotsman,  4  February  1955.  7  The  Times,  23  December  1954. 

8  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  March  1955;  The  Times,  3  March  1955. 
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In  Laos  the  implementation  of  the  armistice  was  impeded  by  two 
factors :  imprecision  in  the  wording  of  the  agreement,  especially  as  regards 
the  status  of  the  provinces  of  Sam  Neua  and  Phongsaly;  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  government  concerned.  The  agreement  provided  that 
‘pending  a  political  settlement’  the  forces  of  the  ‘Pathet  Lao’  insurgent 
movement  should  be  concentrated  in  the  two  provinces  of  Phongsaly  and 
Sam  Neua,  and  the  royal  government  of  Laos  undertook  to  ‘provide 
for  special  representation  in  the  royal  administration  of  the  provinces  of 
Phongsaly  and  Sam  Neua,  during  the  interval  between  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  general  election,  of  the  interests  of  Laotian  nationals 
who  did  not  support  the  Royal  forces  during  hostih ties’.  The  precise 
degree  of  control  to  be  exerted  by  the  royal  government  in  Sam  Neua 
and  Phongsaly  in  the  period  before  the  elections  and  the  degree  to  which 
it  might  retain  or  reinforce  its  troops  in  this  area  were  not  specified. 

Laos  is  a  country  of  difficult  terrain,  primitive  communications  and  a 
low  level  of  political  and  social  development.  Much  of  it  was  beyond 
the  central  government’s  effective  control  through  sheer  military  and 
political  weakness,  and  the  absence  of  communications.  Some  of  the 
villages  in  the  north  had  never  even  heard  of  the  government  or  the  King, 
and  it  was  among  these  that  the  Pathet  Lao  had  been  working.1 

The  physical  obstacles  with  which  the  International  Commission  was 
faced  in  the  execution  of  its  duties  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  roads 
along  which  its  supervisors  could  move,  no  accommodation  for  them  to 
occupy,  severe  language  difficulties  and  very  little  information  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  remoter  regions,  could  not  but  reduce  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  supervision.  The  first  interim  report  of  the  commission  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  instances  of  transport  and  other  difficulties  preventing 
exercise  of  their  control  at  disputed  points.2  The  major  issue  was  the 
position  of  the  royal  government  and  its  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Sam 
Neua  and  Phongsaly.  The  Pathet  Lao,  who  interpreted  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  to  mean  that  their  forces  might  remain  more  or  less 
in  de  facto  control  of  the  area  until  the  elections,  charged  the  French  with 
violating  the  armistice  by  sending  additional  units  into  Phongsaly  and 
Sam  Neua  and  attacking  Pathet  Lao  forces  there.3  They  also  claimed 
that  Kuomintang  troops  from  northern  Burma*  had  moved  into  Laos  at 
the  behest  of  the  U.S.  A.s  During  1 955  renewed  fighting  developed  between 
the  garrison  of  one  of  the  government-held  outposts  in  Sam  Neua  and  the 
surrounding  Pathet  Lao  forces.6 

1  The  Times,  28  October  1954. 

2  First  Interim  Report  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos,  August  u, 
1954— Dumber  31,  1954  (Cmd.  9445)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1955),  pp.  14-15. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  26  November  1 954. 

4  See  below,  p.  298. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  11  March  1955.  6  Observer,  10  July  1955. 
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The  Laotian  leaders  were  drawn  from  a  tiny  educated  minority,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  members  of  the  vice-regal  family,  to  which  belonged  both 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  (the  Prime  Minister  until  October)  and  Prince 
Souphanouvong,  the  leader  of  the  Pathet  Lao  dissidents.  The  instability 
of  the  government  oi  the  little  kingdom  was  increased  by  an  abortive 
political  revolt  in  June  by  Laotian  nationalists  not  allied  to  the  Pathet 
Lao.  Four  hundred  of  the  rebels  were  arrested  and  a  number  of  others 
fled.1  On  18  September  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Kou  Voravong, 
was  assassinated,  apparently  in  reprisal  for  these  arrests,  in  an  attempt 
obviously  directed  against  the  government  as  a  whole.2  These  events  had 
repercussions  in  the  administration.  The  government  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  resigned,3  and  a  new  government  was  formed,  after  about  a 
month  s  interregnum,  by  Mr.  Katay  Sasorith.4  There  was  some  attempt 
at  negotiations  between  the  royal  government  and  the  rebels.  After  a 
meeting  early  in  September  between  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  Prince 
Souphanouvong,  the  former  said  that  he  foresaw  no  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  terms.5  The  new  government  set  up  a  Cabinet  sub-committee 
to  negotiate  a  political  settlement,6  but  by  mid- 1955  little  had  come  of 
these  efforts. 

1  Dawn,  1 8  June  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  20  September  1954. 

3  Le  Aionde,  21  October  1954-  4  Ibid.  26  November  1954. 

5  The  Times,  4  October  1954.  6  Hindu,  30  November  1954. 
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1.  Atoms  and  Strategy 

It  is  arguable  that  the  major  development  in  international  relations  in 
1954  was  not  any  of  the  agreements  or  disagreements  which  fit  comfortably 
into  the  familiar  pattern  of  diplomatic  history,  but  an  evolution  in  policy 
and  a  movement  of  opinion,  both  of  which  were  bound  up  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  the  Manchester  Guardian  said  in  its 
final  editorial  for  1954,  it  was  ‘the  year  of  the  bomb’,  the  year  of  the 
emergence  of  the  new  armaments  as  in  themselves  a  major  element  in 
international  affairs. 

Their  influence  was  most  visible  in  the  detente  between  the  western 
Powers  and  the  communist  block  which  was  to  find  a  culmination  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  next  year;  but  it  also  pervaded  most  other 
aspects  of  world  politics,  from  the  friction  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  over  the  Far  East,  to  the  German  attitude  to  NATO  and  its 
strategy,  Great  Britain’s  negotiations  with  Egypt,  and  the  relations  of  the 
uncommitted  Asian  Powers  to  the  western  block.  The  new  weapons  had, 
of  course,  been  an  important  element  in  political  calculations  since  1945, 
but  in  1954  their  impact  on  policy  and  on  the  public  mind  was  more 
visible  than  usual  for  several  reasons.  One  was  the  enunciation  of,  and 
the  debate  over,  the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  and  its  alternatives. 
The  second  was  the  adoption  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  as  the  basis 
of  NATO  planning  in  Europe.  The  third  and  basically  most  important, 
though  recognition  of  its  effects  was  delayed,  was  the  change  in  the 
military  balance  between  the  communist  and  the  western  Powers  with 
the  growth  of  Russian  air-atomic  strength.  But  their  impact  on  the  public 
mind  was  connected  less  with  these  than  with  the  American  tests  of  several 
hydrogen  bombs  in  March  and  April  1954.  The  tests,  which  took  place 
at  a  period  when  the  western  world  was  suffering  in  Indo-China  its  most 
serious  defeat  since  1949?  illustrated  neatly  not  only  the  unlimited  power, 
but  (because  of  that  very  fact)  the  political  limitations  of  the  new  weapons. 
The  radio-active  clouds  in  the  Pacific  sky  had  no  effect  on  the  fate  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  or  if  they  did  that  effect  was  the  very  opposite  of  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  gave  a  new  vigour  to  a  debate 
which  had  been  under  way  for  some  time  among  western  strategists  on 
the  shape  of  wars  to  come,  and  hence  on  the  sort  of  forces  which  should 
be  prepared  for  them.  This  was  as  much  a  political  as  a  technical  military 
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matter,  since  the  question  was  essentially  whether  preparations  should  be 
made  for  big  wars  or  little  wars,  or  rather  how  funds  should  be  allocated 
between  the  sort  of  forces  appropriate  to  each,  and  this  in  turn  involved 
a  political  estimate  of  the  intentions  of  the  communist  block  and  the  form 
in  which  the  dangers  for  which  forces  had  to  be  prepared  might  arise. 
The  relation  between  the  particular  type  of  military  machine  that  the 
western  Powers  were  building,  or  proposed  to  build,  and  the  particular 
political  objectives  of  which  it  was  the  ultimate  sanction  was  debated  in 
a  sort  of  dialectic.  The  thesis  set  forth  the  circumstances  which  obliged 
the  west  to  depend  on  the  ‘strategic  deterrent’  of  air  atomic  power:  an 
irremediable  inferiority  in  man-power;  the  length  of  the  non-communist 
world’s  defence  perimeter;  the  political  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
scale  of  taxation  and  length  of  military  service  which  would  provide  ade¬ 
quate  conventional  defence  forces.  The  antithesis  rehearsed  the  political 
weaknesses  of  such  dependence:  the  approach  of  an  atomic  stalemate;  the 
inapplicability  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  particular  sort  of  crises  that 
the  west  was  most  likely  to  have  to  face  (an  upsurge  of  the  Pathet  Lao, 
the  subversion  of  Mr.  Diem  in  Viet  Nam,  a  new  attempt  at  a  Madiun 
coup  in  Indonesia,  an  incursion  into  Northern  Persia) ;  and  the  infallible 
tendency  of  democracies  to  a  last-minute  loss  of  nerve  if  it  actually  came 
to  a  point  of  attempting  to  avert  a  little  war  (or  a  defeat)  by  threatening 
a  big  war,  a  tendency  exemplified  by  the  decision  against  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  in  Korea,  and  against  intervention  in  Indo-China.  If  there 
was  a  synthesis,  it  was  with  the  theory  of  graduated  deterrence  and  the 
notion  that  tactical  atomic  weapons  might  supply  the  place  of  their  larger 
thermo-nuclear  brothers  in  offsetting  the  western  weakness  in  man-power, 
without  at  the  same  time  facing  the  peoples  of  the  west  with  the  prospect 
of  perhaps  some  day  having  to  stake  the  survival  of  their  cities,  or  even 
their  civilization,  to  deter  an  attack  on  Azerbaijan  or  Cambodia.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  ‘because  of  paucity  of  conventional  means 
of  victory,  strategic  planners  are  forced  to  plan  in  terms  of  atomic  weapons ; 
because  of  the  threat  of  those  weapons  to  cities  and  hence  the  declining 
will  to  resist  of  our  allies,  the  planners  talk  in  terms  of  tactical  use’.1  The 
feasibility  of  the  substitution,  either  on  the  military  plane  or  on  the 
political,  was  not,  however,  universally  conceded. 

One  might  say  that  1 954  was  the  beginning  of  the  third  period  of  the 
theory  of  nuclear  deterrence.  The  first  period,  1945-49,  was  the  time  of 
American  monopoly  in  atomic  weapons  and  substantially  of  the  western 
world’s  agreeing  to  find  its  main  safety  in  them.  Though  this  period 
actually  ended  in  1949  with  the  first  Russian  atomic  explosion,  the  second 
period,  marked  by  a  major  rebuilding  of  strength  in  conventional  arms 
to  supplement  (or  even  replace  in  all  except  the  most  desperate  straits) 

1  New  York  Times ,  10  August  1954. 
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the  nuclear  sanction,  did  not  really  get  under  way  until  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Korea  had  illustrated  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  position.  The 
signing  of  the  Korean  Armistice  in  1953,  the  political  repercussions  of  the 
Korean  War  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  advent  of  the  Republican  govern¬ 
ment  there  began  the  third  period.  It  was  in  some  ways  a  reversion  to  the 
pre-Korean  reliance  on  air-atomic  power,  but  with  differences — the  addi¬ 
tion  of  tactical  atomic  weapons,  and  the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  for 
the  atomic  bomb. 

This  development  was  notified  to  the  world  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dulles 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  12  January.  In  it 
he  propounded  that  principle  of  ‘massive  and  instant  retaliation’  which 
was  to  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  questioning,  denunciation,  clarifica¬ 
tion,  reassertion  and  qualification  throughout  the  year.1  The  policies  of 
the  previous  administration,  said  Mr.  Dulles,  had  been  essentially  responses 
to  enemy  action  and  had  left  the  initiative  with  the  enemy,  but  the  com¬ 
munist  Powers  were  planning  for  an  entire  historical  era,  and  the  U.S.A. 
should  do  the  same.  It  was  unsound  strategy  to  commit  so  many  troops 
in  Asia  as  to  leave  no  strategic  reserves,  unsound  policy  to  support  other 
countries  permanently,  or  to  become  committed  to  military  expenditures 
so  vast  that  they  led  to  practical  bankruptcy.  So  long  as  American  basic 
policy  was  not  clear,  and  an  enemy  could  pick  his  time  and  place  and 
methods  of  warfare,  the  military  leaders  had  to  be  ready  ‘to  fight  in  the 
Arctic  and  in  the  Tropics;  in  Asia,  the  Near  East  and  in  Europe;  by  sea, 
by  land,  and  by  air;  with  old  weapons  and  with  new  weapons’.  Before 
military  planning  could  be  changed,  the  President  and  his  advisers  had 
to  make  a  basic  decision.  That  basic  decision  was  ‘to  depend  primarily 
upon  a  great  capacity  to  retaliate,  instantly,  by  means  and  at  places  of 
our  choosing’.  As  a  result,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  could  now  shape  the 
military  establishment  to  fit  American  policy  instead  of  having  to  try  to 
be  ready  to  meet  any  of  the  enemy’s  many  choices.  There  was  no  local 
defence  which  alone  could  contain  the  mighty  land  power  of  the  com¬ 
munist  world.  ‘Local  defences  must  be  reinforced  by  the  further  deterrent 
of  massive  retaliatory  power.’  This  would  provide  ‘a  maximum  deterrent 
at  a  bearable  cost’  and  ‘deter  such  aggression  as  would  mean  general  war’. 
However,  it  was  ‘normal  that  at  some  times  and  at  some  places  there  may 
be  setbacks  to  the  cause  of  freedom’. 

The  general  line  of  this  doctrine  had  already  been  somewhat  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  of  7  January 
I954)  forecasting  a  military  formula  based  on  increased  atomic  fire-power, 
and  less  reliance  on  land  forces.2  It  was  related  by  some  commentators 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  January  1954,  pp.  107-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
p.  265. 

2  New  York  Times,  SJanuary  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  January  1954,  pp.  75-79. 
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to  that  suggested  by  the  late  Senator  Taft,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
economic  limitations  on  military  strength,  and  the  concepts  of  disengage¬ 
ment,  air-power,  and  refusal  to  allow  the  enemy  to  select  the  battlefield.1 

As  far  as  direct  frontal  attack  in  western  Europe  was  concerned, 
American  air-atomic  power  (or  ‘massive  retaliation’)  had  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  proclaimed  the  chief  deterrent.  Mr.  Dulles’s  reference  to 
a  new  basic  decision’  appeared  therefore  to  indicate  that  the  American 
government  intended  to  use  strategic  air-power  as  the  sanction  not  only 
against  a  major  direct  attack,  but  against  any  form  of  aggression.  This 
implication,  and  some  neglect  of  the  qualifications  which  in  the  speech 
were  overlaid  by  Mr.  Dulles’s  emphasis  on  a  new  departure,  accounted 
for  most  of  the  dismay  at  the  new  policy  which  found  much  press  and  some 
political  expression. 

Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  a  speech  on  6  March,  said  that  what  the  new 
policy  ‘means,  if  it  means  anything,  is  that  if  the  Communists  try  another 
Korea  we  will  retaliate  by  dropping  atom  bombs  on  Moscow  or  Peiping 
or  wherever  we  choose — or  else  we  will  concede  the  loss  of  another  Korea 
— and  presumably  other  countries  after  that — as  “normal”  in  the  course  of 
events’.  He  feared  that  it  would  present  the  U.S.A.  with  ‘the  grim  choice 
of  inaction  or  a  thermo-nuclear  holocaust’  and,  since  it  would  be  in  fact 
impossible  for  the  U.S.A.  to  precipitate  atomic  war  except  in  the  last 
resort,  would  invite  Moscow  and  Peking  to  ‘nibble  us  to  death’.2  Mr. 
Lester  Pearson,  the  Canadian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  in  a  speech 
on  15  March  1954  3n  Washington  said  that  Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  might 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  time,  and  recalling  that 
Mr.  Dulles  had  spoken  of  ‘instant  retaliation  with  means  of  our  own 
choosing’,  asked  bluntly  what  ‘instant’,  ‘means’  and  ‘our’  meant  in  this 
context.  The  free  world  would  have  to  agree  on  how,  where  and  when 
to  retaliate  if  it  had  to  do  so.  Such  agreement  would  be  necessary  if  the 
policy  of  preventing  aggression  by  the  threat  of  immediate  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  devastation  was  to  work  collectively.3  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  Truman  administration,  emerged  from  his  silence  on 
foreign  policy  to  question  the  new  doctrine.4  He  pointed  out  that  the 
mention  of  meeting  aggression  ‘at  places  of  our  choosing’  suggested  that 

1  See  Robert  A.  Taft,  ‘A  Foreign  Policy  for  Americans’  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1951). 
According  to  one  account,  Mr.  Dulles  had  originally  begun  to  develop  the  conception  that  the 
anti-communist  frontiers  were  too  vast  to  be  defended  in  detail,  and  that  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  retaliatory  action,  at  the  period  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Taft  or  General 
Eisenhower  would  be  the  Republican  candidate  in  1952.  However,  it  did  not  find  favour 
with  General  Eisenhower  and  a  compromise  formula  was  evolved:  New  York  Herald.  Tribune, 
17  January  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  7  March  1954  (text). 

3  Ibid.  16  March  1954;  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Information  Division: 
Statements  and  Speeches,  no.  54/16  (text). 

4  ‘Instant  Retaliation:  The  Debate  Continued’,  New  York  Times,  28  March  1954. 
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these  would  be  places  more  vital  to  the  enemy,  but  such  retaliation  would 
invite  counter-retaliation,  and  risk  precipitating  a  third  World  War.  Such 
a  policy  was  inconceivable;  strategic  bombing  must  remain  not  a  first 
but  a  last  resort.  ‘If  it  is  said,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  that  we  cannot 
afford  another  Korea,  the  answer  is  that  such  a  war  is  the  only  kind  that 
we  or  anyone  else  can  afford.’  Any  such  policy  as  that  announced  by 
Mr.  Dulles  would  weaken  and  divide  the  western  coalition,  increase  the 
cohesion  of  the  communist  block,  because  of  the  necessity  of  reliance  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  only  possessor  of  atomic  power,  and  further  alienate 
the  uncommitted  Powers,  who  would  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  an  im¬ 
moral  and  reckless  programme  calculated  to  plunge  them  into  general 
turmoil  and  misery.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  violate  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  principles  on  which  a  successful  coalition  policy  must  be  based. 

The  response  of  the  administration  to  these  and  other  criticisms  was 
partly  to  explain — or  explain  away — the  new  doctrine,  and  partly  to 
reaffirm  it.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  the  Secretary  for  Defense,  said  at  his 
press  conference  of  2  February  that  he  did  not  think  the  President  would 
use  atomic  weapons  without  ‘a  very  substantial  act  of  aggression’.1 
Admiral  Radford  explained  that  the  government  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  view  that  the  ability  to  deliver  massive  atomic  retaliation  was,  by 
itself,  adequate  to  meet  all  security  needs.2  President  Eisenhower  denied 
that  any  new  doctrine  was  involved.3 

Offset  against  these  apparent  softenings  of  the  policy  was  a  restatement 
of  it  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Nixon,  in  terms  rather  stronger  than  those 
originally  used  by  Mr.  Dulles.  He  reaffirmed  that  the  government  had 
adopted  a  new  principle:  ‘rather  than  let  the  Communists  nibble  us  to 
death  in  little  wars’,  it  would  rely  in  the  future  primarily  on  massive 
mobile  retaliatory  power  which  it  could  use  at  discretion  ‘against  the 
major  source  of  aggression  at  times  and  places  that  we  chose’.4 

Mr.  Dulles,  asked  at  his  press  conference  on  1 6  March  how  he  reconciled 
the  concept  of  instant  retaliation  with  that  of  consultation  with  allies  and 
that  of  involvement  in  war  only  by  act  of  Congress,  said  that  he  construed 
‘our’  in  his  famous  sentence  to  mean  that  of  the  free  community.  There 
would  be  consultation  ‘in  most  of  the  cases  I  am  aware  of’.  A  decision 
of  Congress  would  not  be  necessary  in  such  a  case.5  Mr.  Dulles  also  said 
that  what  he  had  emphasized  in  his  speech  was  the  capacity  to  retaliate, 
rather  than  actual  retaliation.6  Later,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  February  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  March  1954.  3  Ibid.  18  March  1954. 

4  Ibid.  14  March  1954  (italics  added). 

5  The  Times,  1 7  March  1 954.  Under  the  American  Constitution  the  right  to  declare  war  is 

vested  in  Congress.  However,  the  President  has  the  power  to  order  the  armed  forces  into  action. 

6  Mr.  Dulles  elaborated  his  general  thesis  in  an  article  published  in  Foreign  Affairs  for  April 
I954>  saying  that  if  an  aggressor  knew  that  ‘he  could  always  prescribe  the  battle  conditions 
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Relations  Committee,  he  affirmed  that  the  U.S.A.  would  consult  its  allies, 
and  would  not  turn  every  local  war  into  a  general  war.1 

What  these  explanations  left  of  the  original  policy  of  massive  retalia¬ 
tion  was  again  reformulated  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  ‘graduated  retalia¬ 
tion’.  In  the  context  of  a  period  of  sharp  tension  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
and  of  the  signing  of  the  Mutual  Defence  Treaty  with  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  retaliation  would  not  necessarily  mean 
‘atomic  bombs  being  dropped  all  over  the  map’.  It  was  a  matter  of 
making  the  penalty  fit  the  crime,  and  retaliatory  action  ‘would  presumably 
be  limited  in  scope  with  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense’.2  A  few 
months  later  he  added  that  the  likelihood  of  using  city-destroying  bombs 
in  a  war  went  down  as  the  availability  of  smaller  atomic  weapons  went 
up,3  that  is,  as  the  prospect  of  using  atomic  weapons  tactically  to  offset 
communist  preponderance  in  conventional  arms  became  more  real. 

‘Massive  retaliation’  may  seem  little  more  in  perspective  than  a  post- 
electoral  effort  to  put  a  new  appearance  on  an  old  policy,  a  dust  of  words 
concealing  a  reality  not  markedly  dissimilar  from  the  familiar  ‘contain¬ 
ment’.  However,  behind  the  claim  for  a  revolutionary  solution  to  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  western  world  vis-a-vis  the  communist 
block,  there  lay  a  military  evolution  of  great  importance.  The  doctrine 
of  massive  retaliation  was  a  logical  diplomatic  correlative  to  what  was 
called  in  America  the  ‘new  look’  in  the  armed  forces,4  that  is  to  say,  a 
change  in  the  defence  structure  involving  a  greater  emphasis  on  air- 
power  (particularly  in  long-range  bombers)  at  the  expense  substantially 
of  land  forces  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  navy.  This  change  of  emphasis 
showed  clearly  in  the  military  plans  forecast  at  the  end  of  1953  and  in  1954, 
which  envisaged  the  reduction  by  mid- 1956  of  the  army  from  1,500,000 
to  1,000,000  men,  while  at  the  same  time  the  air  force  was  to  grow  in 
aircraft  from  1 10  to  127  wings  and  in  man-power  from  945,000  to  975, 000. 5 
It  showed  even  more  clearly  in  the  recommendations  for  military  spend- 

that  suited  him  and  engage  us  in  struggles  mainly  involving  man-power,  aggression  might  be 
encouraged.  He  would  be  tempted  to  attack  in  places  and  by  means  where  his  man-power 
superiority  was  decisive  and  where  at  little  cost  he  could  impose  upon  us  great  burdens.  If  the 
free  world  adopted  that  strategy,  it  could  bankrupt  itself’  and  not  achieve  security. 

1  New  York  Times,  20  March  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  March  1954,  pp.  464-5; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  270. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  December  1954,  p.  898. 

3  New  York  Times,  16  March  1955. 

4  This  term  appears  to  have  originated  with  Senator  Taft,  who  called  in  1953  for  a  ‘new  look’ 
by  the  new  chiefs  of  staff  (who  took  office  in  July  1953)  at  the  U.S.A.’s  defence  problems:  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  18  May  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  13  December  1953  and  21  December  1954.  Army  estimates  of  the  number 
of  divisions  that  could  be  formed  from  its  reduced  man-power  varied  from  time  to  time  during 
the  period  under  review.  Before  the  cuts,  the  army  amounted  to  20  divisions  and  1 8  regimental 
combat  teams:  ibid.  22  January  1954.  On  the  same  basis  of  organization  the  putting  into  force 
of  the  cuts  would  have  meant  a  reduction  at  first  to  1 7  and  later  to  1 5,  but  changes  in  divisional 
organization  enabled  the  numbers  to  be  maintained  at  19. 
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ing  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1955-June  1956.  Of  a  total  of  $34,000  million, 
the  air  force  was  allotted  $15,600  million,  as  against  $8,850  million  for 
the  army  and  $9,700  million  for  the  navy.1  That  is,  air  force  expenditure 
was  to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  for  the  army  and  navy  put  together,  and 
of  course  part  of  the  navy’s  expenditure  was  also  on  air-power. 

This  trend  towards  reliance  on  air-power  had  many  roots,  and  political 
ones  were  important  among  them.  The  major  problems  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  inherited  from  its  own  electoral  campaign  were 
those  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  ‘security  with  solvency’,  ending  the  war 
in  Korea,  and  ‘bringing  the  boys  home’.  The  emotional  revulsion  in 
the  U.S.A.  against  the  long-drawn-out  involvement  in  Korea,  and  the 
widespread  feeling  that  it  generated  against  the  use  of  American  ground 
troops  generally,  but  particularly  in  Asia,  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
political  pressure  behind  the  change.  Allied  to  it  was  the  desire  to  cut 
taxes.  Also  important  was  the  dropping  of  the  concept  of  a  particular 
year  of  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the  communist  block  and  the  west, 
in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  period  of  danger  and  the  financial  burdens 
that  went  with  it  would  last  a  long  time.  This  last  estimate  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  U.S.A.  It  had  already  been  reflected  in  British  policy,  and 
in  the  affairs  of  NATO,  with  the  adoption  of  the  concept  of  the  ‘long  haul’ 
at  the  meeting  of  April  1953. 2 

These  political  considerations  were  the  occasion  for  the  review  of  the 
defence  structure.  The  revolution  in  military  technology  symbolized  by 
(but  not  confined  to)  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  suggested  the  means  of 
modifying  it.  The  new  weapons  produced  a  major  alteration  in  the  assess¬ 
ments,  of  people  competent  to  know,  of  what  another  general  war — a  third 
World  War — would  be  like.  The  result  was  set  out  in  the  British  Defence 
White  Paper  of  1954. 

If,  by  some  miscalculation  in  Communist  policy  or  by  deliberate  design,  a 
global  war  were  to  be  forced  upon  us,  it  must  be  assumed  that  atomic  weapons 
would  be  employed  by  both  sides.  In  this  event,  it  seems  likely  that  such  a  war 
would  begin  with  a  period  of  intense  atomic  attacks  lasting  a  relatively  short 
time  but  inflicting  great  destruction  and  damage.  If  no  decisive  result  were 
reached  in  this  opening  phase,  hostilities  would  decline  in  intensity,  though 
perhaps  less  so  at  sea  than  elsewhere,  and  a  period  of  ‘broken-backed’  warfare 
would  follow,  during  which  the  opposing  sides  would  seek  to  recover  their 
strength,  carrying  on  the  struggle  in  the  meantime  as  best  they  might.3 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 8  January  1955. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Report  of  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial  Meeting  held  in  Paris, 
23125th  April  1953  (Cmd.  8838)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
pp.  218-20;  New  York  Times,  24  April  1954. 

3  Great  Britain:  Ministry  of  Defence:  Statement  on  Defence  1954  (Cmd.  9075)  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1954),  p.  5.  See  also  a  lecture  by  Lord  Montgomery:  ‘A  Look  Through  a  Window 
at  World  War  III’  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute,  November  1954. 
The  decision  that  Great  Britain  would  proceed  with  the  development  of  thermo-nuclear  weapons 
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The  White  Paper  pointed  out  that  the  primary  deterrent  to  war  was 
air-atomic  power,  that  the  three  tasks  with  which  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  was  faced — defence  in  the  cold  war,  the  building  up  of  the  deterrent, 
and  preparations  against  the  contingencies  of  global  war — ‘were  at  once 
overlapping  and  conflicting’,  and  that  within  a  limited  military  budget 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  afford  both  the  new  weapons  and  conventional 
forces  of  the  present  size.  The  balance  between  the  two  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  in  the  light  of  the  world  situation  as  it  developed.1 

The  concept  of  a  war  whose  decisive  phase  would  be  very  short  (as 
modern  wars  have  gone)  and  would  occur  immediately  after  the  outbreak, 
obviously  had  far-reaching  consequences  on  the  shape  of  the  forces  that 
might  usefully  be  prepared  for  it.  The  hope  of  defending  western  Europe 
by  NATO  conventional  forces  rested  on  the  assumption  that  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  supplies  would  flow  from  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  to  the  battlefield; 
yet  this  flow  would  have  to  pass  through  a  few  great  western  European 
ports,  which  could  quite  easily  be  destroyed  by  hydrogen  bombs.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  the  decisive  phase  of  the  war  was  to  be  of  such  brevity,  it  would 
be  won  or  lost  substantially  by  the  forces  in  being  at  the  outset.  Reserves, 
except  those  mobilizable  within  a  few  days,  would  be  of  little  importance. 
Conversely,  it  was  necessary  that  forces  in  being  should  be  at  a  high  point 
of  readiness.  The  NATO  annual  review  of  force  goals  for  the  year  was, 
according  to  reports,  based  on  the  estimate  that  the  war  would  be  all 
over  as  far  as  western  Europe  was  concerned  in  two  weeks,  and  was 
therefore  concerned  chiefly  with  recommendations  for  bringing  divisions 
up  to  better  strength,  improving  the  position  of  war  reserves,  and  in  general 
increasing  the  readiness  of  NATO  forces.2 

The  ‘conflict  and  overlapping’,  which  the  White  Paper  spoke  of,  be¬ 
tween  the  requirements  of  the  basic  tasks  for  which  defence  forces  had  to 
be  prepared  were  the  heart  of  what  may  be  called  the  great  strategic 
debate  of  1954  and  1955.  All  the  participants  in  this  debate  admitted  the 
need  for  some  land  forces  and  for  some  strategic  air-power.  The  question 
was  the  degree  of  emphasis  on  each.  During  1954  the  debate  was  most 
audible  in  the  U.S.A.,3  where  it  was  amplified  by  the  annual  contest 

was  announced  in  the  1955  Statement  on  Defence  (Cmd.  9391),  p.  3.  The  1955  Statement  played 
down  the  concept  of  the  ‘broken-backed’  period. 

1  Cmd.  9075,  p.  6. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  December  1954. 

3  The  chief  British  proponent  of  air-power  theory  was  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir 
John  Slessor  (by  various  accounts  the  principal  architect  of  the  armed  forces’  ‘new  look’  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.) :  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  February  1954;  Observer,  21  March 
1954.  In  a  series  of  B.B.C.  talks  in  February  1954,  and  in  a  book  Strategy  for  the  West  (London, 
Cassells,  1954),  Sir  John  propounded  the  idea  that  nuclear  weapons  had  made  war,  as  the  world 
had  known  it  in  the  last  forty  years,  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  long  as  there  was  no  agreement  on 
atomic  disarmament.  In  the  course  of  another  world  war  the  new  bombs  would  undoubtedly 
be  used.  To  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  airmen  would  confer  a  tremendous  advantage 
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between  the  three  services  for  their  share  of  ‘the  defence  dollar’  and 
illuminated  by  the  evidence  in  the  Oppenheimer  hearings. 

The  most  extreme  of  the  American  adherents  of  the  air-power  theory 
talked  in  terms  of  an  American  army  so  small  that  it  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  marines  and  concentrated  in  mobile  forces  such  as  paratroops,1 
or  in  terms  of  cutting  an  army  division  for  each  extra  wing  of  B-52  bombers 
added  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command.2  The  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Clarence  Cannon,  said 
that  since  the  next  war  would  be  decided  in  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
days,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  large  army  and  navy  since  there  would 
be  no  time  to  use  them.3  The  basic  premise  of  the  exponents  of  air-power 
was  that  it  was  not  merely  a  new  weapon  but  a  new  way  of  making  war 
altogether.  The  aim  of  war  is  to  force  the  political  submission  of  the 
enemy’s  will  to  one’s  own;  the  conventional  way  of  doing  this  is  to  destroy 
his  armed  forces.  Destruction  of  his  armed  forces  is  a  means,  not  an  end, 
though  it  has  grown  to  be  considered  an  end  in  itself.  But  the  armed 
forces  are  tough  and  resistant  to  attack.  The  real  political  end,  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  enemy  government,  can  be  attained  more  swiftly  by  attack¬ 
ing  not  the  armed  forces  but  a  softer,  less  protected  and  more  vital  enemy 
area,  to  wit  industries  and  centres  of  population.4 

The  natural  spokesman  of  those  unconvinced  by  what  they  called  the 
‘immaculate  war’  thesis — i.e.  the  thesis  that  World  War  III  could  be 
either  deterred  or  won  without  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  the  infantry¬ 
man  in  the  foxholes — was  the  American  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  whose  opposition  to  the  army  cuts  was  maintained 
until  the  end  of  his  period  in  office  in  1955,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  friction 
with  the  administration.5 

on  the  communist  block  with  its  vast  masses  of  docile,  disciplined,  expendable  man-power. 
He  proposed  reliance  on  air-atomic  power,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  British  and 
American  troops  from  Europe  and  French  forces  back  into  France,  after  raising  and  arming 
such  German  forces  as  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Germany.  On  the  political  side 
he  proposed  an  extension  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  to  contain  a  solemn  undertaking  that  in  the 
event  of  aggression  the  aggressor  would  be  subjected  to  the  full  weight  of  Anglo-American  air- 
power,  using  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  Sir  John  made  it  clear,  however,  that  he  regarded 
such  a  deterrent  as  effective  only  against  major  overt  aggression  in  Europe,  and  not  against 
any  other  form  of  aggression.  See  on  this  point  his  letter  in  Encounter,  August  1955,  p.  73. 

1  New  York  Times,  25  October  1953. 

2  Ibid.  14  November  1953.  3  ibid.  lg  May  lg55- 

4  See  Wing-Commander  G.  N.  Foxley-Norris:  ‘The  Role  of  the  Bomber’,  Brassey’s  Annual, 
I954  (London,  Wm.  Clowes,  1954).  Some  of  the  American  air-power  theorists  appeared  to 
discount  the  value  of  oversea  bases,  and,  by  implication,  of  allies  (cf.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky: 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  December  1954),  but  others  did  not:  see  Thomas  K.  Finletter: 
Power  and  Policy  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace,  1954). 

5  At  one  stage,  when  General  Ridgway’s  opposition  to  the  administration’s  proposals  had 
been  particularly  outspoken,  the  President  explained  that  General  Ridgway’s  special  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  in  a  sense,  parochial’:  New  York  Times,  3  February  1955.  At  the  time  of  his 
relinquishing  his  post  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Ridgway  expressed  some  resentment  at 
efforts  to  involve  him  in  political  support  of  administration  policies  to  which  he  had  in  fact 
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As  against  the  theory  of  the  new  kind  of  war,  he  maintained  that  the 
advent  of  new  weapons  and  the  increased  importance  of  air-power  had 
only  given  new  meaning  and  wider  scope  to  the  dimensions  of  land  war¬ 
fare  without  changing  war’s  nature  and  objectives.  .  .  .  Warfare  is  an 
armed  struggle  between  organized  groups  of  men,  each  seeking  to  impose 
its  will  on  the  other.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  entire  effort  is  control 
of  land  and  of  the  people  living  on  land.  It  takes  land  forces  to  establish 
those  controls.  ...  It  takes  these  same  forces  to  maintain  those  controls.’1 
He  refused  to  say  directly  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  ‘new  look’, 
though  he  did  say  that  the  army’s  capabilities  were  being  reduced  without 
any  corresponding  reduction  in  its  responsibilities.2  Later  he  expressed  the 
view  that  the  army  cuts  had  ‘to  a  degree’  jeopardized  the  safety  of  the 
country.3 

He  maintained  that  it  was  not  necessarily  true  that  atomic  tactical 
weapons  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  troops  on  the  battlefield,  and 
that  on  the  contrary  the  new  weapons  were  likely  to  require  more,  rather 
than  fewer  men.  ‘We  used  to  think  in  terms  of  combat  zones  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles.  We  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  150  to  200  miles  .  .  .  the 
need  for  rapid  assembly,  dispersal  and  reassembly,  the  need  for  increased 
maintenance  personnel,  indicate  that  for  a  structural  field  force,  the  need 
would  be  for  more  rather  than  fewer  men.’3 

One  of  General  Ridgway’s  last  official  acts  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  was 
to  send  to  the  Secretary  for  Defense,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  a  letter  repeating 
the  criticisms  he  had  been  making  over  the  past  eighteen  months  of  the 
course  of  American  policy.  It  was  a  strongly  argued  case  against  the 
proposed  new  defence  structure.  If  military  power  was  to  support  diplo¬ 
macy  effectively,  he  pointed  out,  it  must  be  real  and  apparent  to  all 
concerned,  and  it  must  be  capable  of  being  applied  promptly,  selectively, 
and  with  the  degree  of  violence  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  com¬ 
munists  were  pursuing  their  course  along  lines  not  likely  to  bring  nuclear 
weapons  into  play,  and  by  1958-62  they  would  have  developed  such  air- 
atomic  power  that  American  superiority  in  this  field  would  have  lost  most 
of  its  present  significance.  In  that  situation  he  foresaw  a  nuclear  stale¬ 
mate,  either  through  mutual  destruction  if  these  weapons  were  used,  or 
through  their  cancellation  because  neither  side  would  employ  them  for 
fear  of  what  the  other  would  do  in  retaliation.  He  maintained  that  the 
present  American  preoccupation  with  preparations  for  general  war  had 

registered  strong  objections:  ibid.  15  July  1955.  He  repeated  his  views,  and  the  charge  of 
political  pressure  to  make  him  agree  to  the  army  cuts,  in  a  book  written  after  his  retirement: 
Soldier  (New  York,  Harper  Bros.,  1956). 

1  Extract  from  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Manchester  Guardian, 
16  March  1954. 

2  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  16  March  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  1  February  1955. 
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limited  the  military  means  available  for  a  cold  war  to  those  which  were 
essentially  by-products  or  left-overs  from  the  means  available  for  general 
war,  and  that  the  present  American  forces  were  not  only  inadequate  but 
poorly  deployed.1 

There  were  echoes,  in  General  Ridgway’s  dogged  rearguard  resistance 
to  the  air-power  theorists,  of  an  older  debate  on  an  allied  issue,  which 
had  been  proceeding,  muffled  by  secrecy  and  only  emerging  between  the 
lines  of  an  occasional  speech  or  article,  ever  since  the  explosion  of  the 
Russian  atomic  bomb  in  1949.  This  debate  at  last  became  public  in  1954 
through  the  Oppenheimer  hearings.2  It  was  not  concerned  only  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  hydrogen  bomb  should  be  constructed;  it 
was  essentially  an  argument  between  those  satisfied  with  the  theory  of 
nuclear  deterrence — as  embodied  in  the  machines  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command — and  those  who,  for  reasons  of  moral  revulsion,  political  con¬ 
viction  or  professional  pride,  were  doubtful.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
airmen,  who  argued  for  the  concentration  of  resources  on  nuclear  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  on  the  other  those  who  wanted  a  more  conventional 
division  of  resources  between  land  forces  (and  the  tactical  atomic  weapons 
to  support  them),  strategic  air-power  and  air  defence.  This  opposition 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  soldiers  and  scientists.  Among  the  latter  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  was  at  once  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  vulnerable.3 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  publicly  raised  the  question  of  the  tactical,  as 
against  the  deterrent  or  ‘city-busting’,  uses  of  atomic  weapons  as  early  as 
January  1951  in  a  lecture  to  the  New  York  Bar  Association.4  By  May 

1  New  York  Times,  15  July  1955. 

2  U.S.A. :  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  In  the  Matter  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  Transcript  of 
hearings  before  personnel  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  12,  1994/ May  6,  1954  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1954)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Oppenheimer  hearings ).  It  was  revealed  in  April  1954 
that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  who  as  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  laboratories  during  the  war  was 
responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  the  first  atomic  bomb,  had,  in  December  1953,  been  suspended 
from  membership  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  denied  access  to 
restricted  information,  and  was  being  investigated  as  a  security  risk  by  a  special  panel.  The 
existence  of  these  proceedings  was  apparently  divulged  in  order  to  forestall  charges  by  Senator 
McCarthy  expected  a  few  days  later:  The  Times,  14  April  1954.  The  charges  against  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  fell  into  two  parts :  old  charges  concerning  his  associations  in  the  late  thirties  and 
early  forties,  and  new  charges  regarding  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  The  three-member  special  panel,  while  finding  Dr.  Oppenheimer  loyal  and 
discreet,  ruled  two  to  one  against  reinstating  him,  finding  that  he  ‘did  not  show  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  [hydrogen  bomb]  program  which  might  have  been  expected  of  the  chief  atomic 
advisor  of  the  Government’.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  reviewing  the  decision,  voted  four 
to  one  against  reinstatement  on  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  alleged  ‘defects  of  character’. 

3  For  the  strategic  aspects  of  the  Oppenheimer  case  (which  was,  of  course,  complicated  by 
other  issues  of  a  different  sort)  see  Sander  Vanocur:  ‘The  Strategy  of  Atomic  Bombing’,  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  24  September  1954.  Also  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop:  We  accuse'  the  story  of  the 
miscarriage  of  American  justice  in  the  case  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1 954),  and  for  a  view  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  James  K.  Shepley  and  Clay  Blair,  jnr. : 
‘The  Hydrogen  Bomb’,  reproduced  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  24  September  1954. 

*  New  York  Times,  18  April  1954.  See  also  his  article,  ‘Atomic  Weapons  and  American 
Policy’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1953. 
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I953  the  antagonisms  generated  in  the  secret  policy  debates  on  this  issue 
were  beginning  to  become  public.  An  article  in  Fortune  for  that  month 
by  Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  who  had  just  finished  a  tour  of  duty  as  an  aide 
to  the  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  alleged 
that  a  group  of  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush  and  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  were  seeking  to  undermine  the  Air  Force 
Strategic  bombing  programme  on  the  ground  that  this  programme  offered 
the  U.S.A.  no  continental  security  and  had,  in  fact,  goaded  the  Russians 
into  a  greater  effort  in  their  own  atomic  bomb  programme  and  in  long- 
range  aircraft  development.  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  that  a  ‘life  and  death 
struggle’  had  developed  between  ‘a  highly  influential  group  of  American 
scientists  and  the  military’,  the  issue  being  ‘whether  a  strategy  shaped 
round  the  retaliatory  deterrent  principle  embodied  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  shall  be  discarded  or  at  least  drastically  modified’.1 

Air  force  suspicion  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  views  on  strategic  bombing 
was  bound  up  with  two  studies,  with  both  of  which  he  was  concerned 
as  consultant:  ‘Project  Vista’,  undertaken  by  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Lincoln  Summer  Study,  undertaken  by  the  Lincoln 
Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  ‘Project  Vista’ 
was  concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  new  weapons  on  the  art  of  warfare 
generally.  It  put  forward  the  idea  that  tactical  air  forces  operating  with 
small  atomic  bombs,  in  conjunction  with  ground  forces,  might  be  used 
to  stop  a  Russian  attack  in  western  Europe.1  Dr.  Walter  Whitman,  at 
the  time  chairman  of  the  Defense  Department’s  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  testified  during  the  hearings  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  been 
trying  to  point  out  the  wide  variety  of  uses  of  nuclear  explosive,  in  small 
as  well  as  large  forms,  and  had  been  doing  it  in  a  climate  in  which  it  was 
widely  felt  that  strategic  bombing  was  the  only  field  for  atomic  weapons, 
and  that  the  bomb  was  the  peculiar  and  sole  property  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.2 

The  Lincoln  Summer  Study  was  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
air  defence  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  report  was  said  to 
have  expressed  the  view  that  within  a  few  years  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have 
both  the  atomic  bombs  and  the  long-range  jet  bombers  to  deliver  a 
crippling  attack  on  the  U.S.A.  and  that  American  defences  as  then  planned 
could  not  be  sure  of  destroying  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  enemy 
forces.  It  suggested  an  air  defence  programme  (reported  likely  to  cost 
between  $16,000  and  $20,000  million  over  the  next  three  years),  which 
would  have  involved  either  a  substantial  increase  in  the  air  force  budget 


1  ‘The  Hidden  Struggle  over  the  H-Bomb’,  Fortune,  May  1953.  The  article  was  not  at  the 
time  attributed  to  Mr.  Murphy,  but  his  authorship  emerged  in  press  comment  and  at  the 
Oppenheimer  hearings. 

2  Oppenheimer  hearings,  p.  497. 
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or  a  drastic  cut  in  expenditure  on  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  The 
report  was  said  at  the  time  to  be  running  the  gauntlet  of  air  force  opposi¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  authorities  concerned  that  it  might  be 
financed  at  the  expense  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.1  Dr.  David 
Griggs,  Professor  of  Geophysics  at  the  University  of  California  and  the 
former  Chief  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  air  force  (a  prosecution  witness), 
testified  that  by  1952  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  views  on  continental  defence 
had  caused  grave  anxiety  among  senior  air  force  officers.  The  air  force 
had  feared  the  effect  of  the  Lincoln  study  on  the  allocation  of  the  budget 
between  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  Air  Defence  Command.2 
Dr.  Jerrold  Zacharias,  the  leader  of  the  study  (a  rebuttal  witness),  said 
that  the  opposition  of  some  people  connected  with  the  air  force  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  persuade  Dr.  Killian,  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  prevent  the  initiation  of  the 
study.3 

However,  a  continental  air  defence  system  on  the  lines,  if  not  the  scale, 
of  that  earlier  advocated  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  beginning  to  look  an 
urgent  necessity  by  1954-5.  Whether  in  response  to  the  changing  pattern 
of  western  military  strength,  or  because  of  progress  in  technology,  the 
Russian  armed  forces  had  begun  by  then  to  show  something  of  a  ‘new 
look’  of  their  own.  That  is  to  say,  they  showed  an  important  accretion 
of  air-atomic  power  (nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering  them) 
combined  with,  in  1955,  some  reduction  in  conventional  land  forces. 
The  U.S.S.R.  exploded  its  first  thermo-nuclear  device  in  August  1953, 
ten  months  after  the  first  American  test  explosion,  as  against  the  four 
years  between  the  first  American  and  the  first  Russian  atomic  explosions.4 

1  See  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20  March  1953,  for  an  account  of  the  plan 
and  air  force  reactions  to  it. 

2  Oppenheimer  hearings,  p.  763. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  925-6.  See  also  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Norman  Ramsey,  a  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Harvard  University  and  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  on  the  subject 
of  the  debate  regarding  strategic  bombing  versus  tactical  defence  (ibid.  pp.  447-8).  Dr.  Vanne- 
var  Bush,  another  of  the  scientists  concerned  with  Dr.  Oppenheimer  on  the  question  of  the 
decision  to  make  the  hydrogen  bomb,  wrote  in  an  article  in  the  New  Tork  Times  of  13  June  1954 
that  allied  to  the  controversy  [over  the  hydrogen  bomb]  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  relative  weight  which  should  be  placed  on  offense  and  defense  in  connection  with  our 
over-all  military  effort  and  this  discussion  has  also  been  at  times  so  intense  that  the  decencies 
of  normal  controversy  and  argument  have  been  disregarded  and  men  have  been  publicly 
criticized  and  even  their  motivation  questioned  when  their  only  fault  was  that  they  had  the 
temerity  to  disagree.’ 

4  The  inference,  from  this  shortening  of  the  time-lag  between  the  two  countries,  that  the 
margin  of  American  technical  superiority  was  disconcertingly  small  and  getting  smaller  was 
reinforced  by  the  discovery  (through  analysis  of  the  air-borne  products  of  the  explosion)  that 
the  Russian  device  was  made  by  a  different  means  from  the  American,  and  one  that  gave 
promise  of  a  cheaper  and  more  transportable  bomb.  The  original  American  hydrogen  device 
was  based  on  the  use  of  the  two  heavy  isotopes  of  hydrogen,  deuterium  and  tritium.  Of  these 
the  latter  was  inordinately  expensive  to  make,  not  only  in  terms  of  actual  cost  (some  millions 
of  dollars  per  lb.)  but  also  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  its  making  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  large 
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This  development  synchronized  with  a  growth  in  the  offensive  power  of 
the  Russian  air  force,  that  is,  its  strength  in  long-range  bombers.  Russian 
attention  to  the  air  forces  after  the  war  had  at  first  been  concentrated 
on  defensive  fighter  strength,  especially  in  the  Mig-15  and  its  successor, 
the  Mig-17,  and  on  a  light  bomber,  the  twin-engined  jet  IL-28,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  Canberra.1  Until  I954~5  they  had  no  long-range  bombers 
later  or  better  than  the  TU-4,  a  copy  of  the  now  obsolete  piston-driven 
B-29,  used  in  the  second  World  War.  According  to  evidence  given  by 
the  American  air  force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Twining,  before  a  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  January  1955,  the  mainstay  of  the  Russian 
long-range  command  was  then  still  a  force  of  about  1,200  TU-4S.2 

In  the  May  Day  parade  of  1954,  however,  the  Russians  showed  a  long- 
range  and  a  medium-range  jet  bomber  of  very  advanced  design,  known  as 
the  Type  37  and  Type  39,  or  as  the  ‘Bison’  and  ‘Badger’.2  These  planes, 
which  were  in  1954  generally  put  down  as  prototypes,  appeared  again  in 
the  rehearsals  for  the  1955  May  Day  parade  in  small  formations,  and  again 
in  an  air  display  in  July  1955.  The  theory  of  the  Potemkin  village  had 
some  adherents,  but  it  was  generally  conceded  in  the  U.S.A.  that  there  was 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  actually  in  production.4  Mr. 
Donald  Quarles,  the  American  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Production,  confirmed  that  they  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  com¬ 
parable  to  the  American  B-52  and  B-47  bombers  respectively.5  The 
B-52  was  capable  of  carrying  a  hydrogen  bomb  6,000  miles  without  re¬ 
fuelling,  at  speeds  in  excess  of  600  m.p.h.6  The  B-47  had  a  comparable 
performance  at  shorter  ranges.  The  inference  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  de¬ 
veloped  an  aircraft  capable  of  delivering  the  hydrogen  bomb  over  inter¬ 
continental  distances  was  the  more  disturbing  in  that  the  B-52,  the  pride 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  was  only  beginning  to  be  delivered  for 
operational  use  in  the  late  spring  of  1955, 7  so  that  it  appeared  that  Russian 
production  of  this  most  advanced  type  of  bomber  might  be  equal  to  or 


quantities  of  plutonium,  which  might  otherwise  be  used  to  make  atomic  bombs.  The  resultant 
device,  in  its  original  form  was  apparently  also  very  bulky:  note  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  remark 
that  he  was  ‘not  sure  the  miserable  thing  will  work,  nor  that  it  can  be  gotten  to  a  target  except 
by  ox-cart’:  Alsops,  op.  cit.  p.  28.  The  Russian  bomb  (and  the  American  bombs  tested  in  1954) 
was  believed  to  be  based  on  a  comparatively  cheap  substance,  lithium  6  deuteride,  the  use  of 
which  appeared  to  mean  that,  given  the  atomic  bomb  to  act  as  a  trigger,  hydrogen  bombs 
could  be  produced  without  great  additional  trouble  or  expense.  See  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
1  and  3  April  1954;  New  Tork  Times,  3  April  1954. 

1  Thomas  K.  Finletter:  Power  and  Policy,  p.  25.  Mr.  Finletter  was  Secretary  for  Air  during 
the  Truman  Administration. 

2  The  Times,  28  January  1955.  3  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  26  May  1954. 

4  Ibid.  13  and  17  July  1955. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  21  August  1954.  Though  the  B-52  and  the  B-47  used  eight  and  six 
jet  engines,  while  the  Russian  equivalents  used  only  four  and  two.  For  details  of  the  Russian 
aircraft  see  Jane’s  All  the  World’s  Aircraft  1955/6  (London,  Samson,  Low,  Marston,  1955),  p.  196. 

6  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  14  May  1955.  7  New  Tork  Times,  14  May  1955. 
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even  ahead  of  American  production.  In  the  course  of  Senate  hearings  in 
May  1956,  General  Curtis  Le  May,  the  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
estimated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  more  such  bombers  than  the  U.S.A.  and 
was  building  them  at  a  faster  rate.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  shorter  range  bomber,  the  B-47 ,  also 
capable  of  carrying  a  hydrogen  bomb,  was  a  weapon  to  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  no  immediate  equivalent  in  quantity.  Only  a  few  dozen  of  their  com¬ 
parable  bomber,  the  Type  39,  had  been  seen,  whereas  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  was  believed  to  have  about  1,200  B-47S  actually  in  hand.  The 
B-47  was  not  a  true  inter-continental  bomber;  if  used  from  American  bases 
it  would  require  to  be  refuelled  in  mid-air.  Its  use  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  full  effect  required  bases  in  the  same  hemisphere.  In  a  real  sense, 
therefore,  the  greatest  strategic  advantage  that  the  U.S.A.  had  vis-a-vis  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  air-atomic  power  was  that  they  had  bases  and  armed  forces  on 
the  same  continent  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  enjoyed  no  such  advantage  in 
the  western  hemisphere.2  As  long  as  these  bases  stood,  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
not  direct  the  full  power  of  its  first  assault  against  the  U.S.A.  A  part,  or 
perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  would  have  to  be  directed  against  the  oversea 
bases,  areas  and  forces  that  were  most  immediately  and  directly  threaten¬ 
ing.  In  the  sort  of  lightning  air  war  envisaged  as  likely  if  a  major  conflict 
occurred,  this  necessity  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  divide  its  first  blow  among  the 
multitude  of  American  bases  from  which  blows  might  be  launched  at  it 
might  prove  decisive.3  But  against  this  vital  margin  of  strategic  advantage 
there  operated  two  other  factors,  one  technological  and  the  second  political. 
The  first  was  the  development  of  the  Russian  medium-range  guided  missile. 
The  second  was  political  doubt  about  the  future  of  some  of  the  American 
oversea  bases. 

The  growth  of  Russian  bomber  strength  stimulated  American  interest  in 
air-defence  measures.  Late  in  1954  there  was  a  joint  announcement  from 
Ottawa  and  Washington  of  agreement  in  principle  on  the  building  of  a  new 
radar  warning  line  (the  D.E.W.  or  Distant-Early-Warning  line)  across  the 
extreme  north  of  the  American  continent,  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Detailed 
planning  of  the  warning  system  was  to  start  at  once.  This  line,  assuming 
speeds  of  about  600  m.p.h.  for  the  Russian  aircraft,  would  give  the  Chicago 
area  about  three  hours  warning  of  impending  attack.4  It  was  supplemented 
by  two  others,  the  Mid-Canada  Line  (or  McGill  Fence)  under  construction 
across  Canada  near  the  southern  end  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  at  about  the  55th 
parallel,  and  the  Pinetree  Chain  (already  completed)  just  north  of  the 

Manchester  Guardian,  5  May  1956;  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  May  1956. 

Hanson  Baldwin:  Mew  York  Times,  17  May  1953.  The  growth  of  the  British  V-class  bomber 
fleet  increased  the  western  margin  of  superiority  in  medium-range  bombers. 

3  For  an  analysis  of  the  consequences  for  American  policy,  even  outside  the  NATO  area,  of 
the  dependence  of  the  S.A.C.  on  oversea  bases,  see  Finletter,  op  cit.  p.  150. 

4  Mew  York  Times,  28  September  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  October  1954,  P-  539- 
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populated  area  of  Canada.1  The  D.E.W.  and  Mid-Canada  lines, 
however,  had  definite  limitations,  even  against  piloted  aircraft,  since 
they  appeared,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  be  purely  warning  lines 
with  no  backing  in  the  form  of  fighter-control  radar,  interceptor  air¬ 
fields  and  guided  missile  bases.  Of  the  three  functions  of  aerial  defence — 
warning,  interception  and  destruction — they  provided  only  the  first,  and 
that  in  an  uncertain  form  because  of  the  technical  limitations  of  radar.2 
The  radar  screen  covering  western  Europe  was  also  inadequate  to  the 
new  Russian  bombers.  A  decision  to  improve  it  was  taken  at  the  NATO 
meeting  of  December  1954. 3  Even  with  the  best  of  systems,  however, 
in  Europe  the  shortness  of  the  distances  and  the  speed  of  the  aircraft  and 
missiles  involved  meant  a  warning-period  measured  in  minutes  rather 
than  hours. 

The  best-informed  opinion  was  not,  in  any  case,  greatly  sanguine  of  the 
prospects  of  air  defence.  Lord  Montgomery  compared  it  to  trying  to  keep 
back  the  tide  with  a  picket  fence.4  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  long-range  guided  or  ballistic  missiles,5  in  which  the  present 
advantage  of  the  offensive  over  the  defensive  appeared  to  be  reaching  its 
most  extreme  pitch.  Not  much  was  divulged  of  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  two  camps  in  this  field,  save  for  some  reports  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
made  substantial  progress  with  an  intermediate  range  (about  800  miles) 
missile.6 

Some  American  spokesmen,  especially  Mr.  Stuart  Symington,  who  had 
been  Secretary  for  Air  during  the  Truman  administration,  expressed  from 
time  to  time  the  conviction  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ahead  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
this  field  of  research.7  This  would  not  be  intrinsically  very  improbable, 
since  the  U.S.S.R.  was  an  early  centre  of  rocket  research,  and  had  acquired 
some  of  the  best  German  missile  experts  from  Peenemiinde,  where  the  V-2 

1  See  Financial  Times,  6  October  1954;  Scotsman,  7  December  1954,  for  details  of  these  systems. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  November  1954. 

3  Ibid.  17  December  (text). 

4  New  York  Times,  25  November  1954.  The  Anti-Aircraft  Command  in  Great  Britain  was 
abolished  in  1955  because  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  A.  A.  guns  against  high-level  attack  by  modern 
bombers.  The  use  of  various  kinds  of  missiles  as  a  substitute  was  under  investigation.  See  an 
article  by  General  Sir  Frederick  Pile,  Daily  Telegraph,  6  January  1955. 

5  The  guided  missile  is  controlled  by  some  form  of  electronic  system  and  can  be  actually 
navigated  to  its  target.  The  ballistic  missile  depends  on  its  initial  aiming,  and  its  accuracy  is 
therefore  more  doubtful;  on  the  other  hand  its  speed  is  much  higher,  and  it  is  therefore  far  more 
difficult  to  intercept  and  destroy,  especially  as  a  large  part  of  its  flight  is  outside  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  altogether. 

6  New  York  Times,  10  and  11  December  1955.  Several  long-range  missiles  were  reported  as 
in  development  in  the  U.S.A.  including  the  ‘Atlas’,  a  very  large  intercontinental  ballistic 
rocket,  and  the  ‘Snark’,  a  long-range  pilotless  aircraft.  In  the  intermediate  range,  the  ‘Red¬ 
stone  and  Bomarc  ,  both  of  about  200  miles,  and  the  ‘Matador’  of  about  500  miles,  were  in 
development  or  in  production.  See  The  Times,  16  March  1955;  New  York  Times,  27  November 
1955- 

7  See  New  York  Times,  25  April  1954. 
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was  developed,  and  the  Mittelwerke  factory  at  Nordhausen  in  the  East 
Zone,  where  it  was  mass  produced.  Marshal  Bulganin  hinted  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1955  that  a  Russian  intercontinental  missile  was  already  in  existence.1 

Whether  this  claim  was  premature  or  not,  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
during  the  year  was  of  rather  better  Russian  progress  towards  matching 
western  air-atomic  power2  than  the  Atlantic  allies  could  show  in  building 
conventional  land  forces.  In  1954,  for  the  first  year  since  NATO  was 
formed  the  total  of  military  expenditure  was  slightly  reduced,3  and  no 
increase  in  numerical  strength  appeared  likely  in  1955.  An  increase  in  air¬ 
fields,  oil  pipe-lines,  and  radar-stations,  and  some  general  improvement  in 
forces  to  a  higher  state  of  preparedness  was  hoped  for,4  though  its  attain¬ 
ment  was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  increasing  reluctance  of  the  member 
countries,  inageneral  climate  ofdetente,  to  raise  theirperiods  of  conscription 
to  two  years  (or  keep  them  at  that  level,  in  some  cases)  and  by  the  fact  that 
France  s  embarrassments  in  North  Africa  obliged  it  to  transfer  there  some 
of  its  contingent.  The  twelve  German  divisions,  even  assuming  that 
matters  went  as  fast  as  was  provided  for  in  the  official  schedule,  were  not 
expected  to  be  in  readiness  before  1959. 5 

These  indications  that  (saving  a  further  change  in  the  international 
political  climate)  the  western  Powers  were  not  likely  to  see  their  land  forces 
much  increased  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  would  indeed 
probably  see  them  reduced,  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  their  military 
strength  in  being.  From  the  North  Cape  to  the  Caucasus  NATO  forces 
were  estimated  at  3,100,000  men,  including  48  divisions.  They  could 
expect  to  produce  a  further  50  divisions  by  thirty  days  after  mobilization,6 

1  Soviet  News,  4  January  1956. 

2  In  sea-power  also  there  was  a  considerable  growth  of  Russian  strength.  The  Russian  navy 
was  rated  the  second  in  active  strength  of  the  world’s  naval  forces  and  by  far  the  first  in  sub¬ 
marine  power.  See  a  statement  by  Admiral  L.  Wright  (Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic) : 
The  Times,  11  October  1955.  It  was  credited  with  350-400  submarines.  Aside  from  these  its 
most  formidable  strength  was  in  modern  heavy  cruisers  and  light  craft  and  minelayers.  It  was 
conspicuously  lacking  in  carriers.  See  ‘Foreign  Navies’,  Brassey's  Annual  1955  (London,  Clowes, 

1 955).  The  question  of  how  important  naval  strength  would  prove  in  a  future  war  was  a 
controversial  one  and  obviously  related  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  war.  Various 
authorities,  including  Sir  John  Slessor  and  Lord  Montgomery,  appeared  to  believe  that  even 
carriers  would  not  be  of  decisive  importance  in  the  event  of  a  major  conflict.  See  Slessor, 
Strategy  for  the  West,  pp.  91-93,  and  Montgomery:  ‘A  Look  Through  a  Window  at  World  War 
III’,  Royal  United  Services  Institute  Journal,  November  1954,  p.  513. 

3  Observer,  12  December  1954. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  December  1954.  Total  defence  outlay  dropped  in  1954  by 
about  $5,300  million  to  $56,100  million  (estimated)  as  against  $62,400  million  in  1953.  There 
was  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  air  strength,  as  against  the  25  per  cent,  planned  for.  The  planned 
increase  in  ground  strength  fell  short  by  two  per  cent. :  ibid.  1 8  December  1 954. 

5  See  a  statement  by  the  German  Defence  Ministry:  Siiddeutsche  Jeitung,  15  November  1955. 

6  New  York  Times,  25  April  1954;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  January  and  19  April  1954. 
It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  these  figures  are  not  official  since  it  is  contrary  to  NATO 
policy  to  provide  detailed  figures  of  its  armed  forces.  They  are  estimates  by  well-informed 
journalists  accredited  to  NATO  headquarters. 
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though  the  state  of  equipment  and  training  of  most  of  these  reserves 
was  rather  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  they  could  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  The  actual  NATO  forces, 
of  course,  represented  only  a  portion  of  the  total  armed  forces  of  the 
NATO  countries,  which  amounted  in  all  to  approximately  675  million 
men.1 

The  NATO  build-up  of  forces,  which  had  multiplied  the  land  troops  of 
the  western  Powers  by  about  four  times  between  the  time  when  General 
Eisenhower  first  took  command  and  mid- 1954,  produced  as  far  as  the 
U.S.S.R’s  own  land  forces  were  concerned,  in  numbers  at  least,  no  note¬ 
worthy  counter- reinforcement.  In  1954  they  were  estimated  to  be,  as  in 
1947,  about  3,200,000  men  or  175  divisions,2  of  which  65  divisions  were 
armoured  or  mechanized.3  Though  the  man-power  of  the  Russian  divisions 
had  remained  static  since  1947,  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
their  mobility  and  fire-power.  Tanks  had  increased  by  20  per  cent,  since 
1 95 1. 4  The  satellites  had  between  them  another  80  divisions,  or  1,210,000 
men,  almost  double  the  numbers  they  had  in  1947. 4  These  forces  were 
reported  to  be  increasing  in  efficiency.  Altogether,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
satellites  had  a  total  of  about  six  million  men  under  arms,  of  whom  about 
4-5  million  were  in  the  land  forces.  It  was  expected  that  by  thirty  days 
after  mobilization  they  could  muster  400  divisions.5 

Though  the  inferiority  of  the  western  forces  in  man-power  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  great  than  might  be  inferred  from  a  simple  juxtaposition  of 
division  numbers  on  the  two  sides,6  it  remained  substantial  enough  for  the 
prospects  of  using  atomic  tactical  weapons  to  offset  it  to  be  of  considerable 
importance.  The  growing  dependence  of  the  NATO  forces  on  their  atomic 
equipment  was  emphasized  by  the  western  military  leaders  during  the 
year.  General  Gruenther  indicated  in  a  speech  of  8  June  that  the  NATO 
command  was  basing  its  planning  on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.7  Lord 
Montgomery  made  the  same  point  more  vigorously  and  combatively  in  a 

1  Lord  Ismay:  NATO:  The  First  Five  Tears  ig4g-§4,  p.  iio. 

2  10  May  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  527,  coll.  831-2. 

3  Ismay,  op.  cit.  p.  112. 

4  10  May  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  527,  coll.  831-2. 

5  Ismay,  op.  cit.  p.  112.  Estimates  of  the  size  of  the  Chinese  army  varied  enormously,  some 
of  the  better  informed  of  them  being  surprisingly  modest.  The  American  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  F.  A.  Seaton,  in  February  1955  put  it  at  only  two  million:  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  10  February  1955.  Most  accounts  put  it  at  about  3-5  million  men,  of  whom  2-5  million 
were  regular  troops  and  1  million  security  forces.  There  was  also  a  people’s  militia  of  uncertain 
size  and  efficiency:  New  York  Times,  23  January  1955;  The  Times,  5  February  1955. 

6  The  size  of  divisions  and  the  number  of  combat  divisions  produced  from  total  intake  vary 
widely  from  country  to  country.  For  instance,  the  American  army  at  the  period  of  the  Korean 
War  supported  only  20  combat  divisions  from  1-5  million  men,  whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
believed  to  obtain  50  divisions  from  every  1  million  men.  The  size  of  western  divisions  varied 
from  10,000  to  25,000  (Ismay,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 12).  The  Russian  division  was  believed  to  be  about 
12,000. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  g  June  1954. 
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senes  of  speeches  on  5  April,  21  October,  and  30  November,1  saying  that 
oxiAPE  was  basing  all  its  operational  planning  on  using  atomic  and 
t  ermo-nuclear  weapons.  It  was  no  longer  a  case  of ‘they  might  be  used’ 

but  they  would  be  used’.  The  western  Powers  had  passed  the ‘point  of  no 

return’  on  the  question.2 

The  issue  of  the  use  of  these  weapons  was  reviewed  at  the  Atlantic 
Council  meeting  of  December  1954,  on  the  basis  of  a  ‘planning  study’  pre¬ 
pared  by  SHAPE  and  circulated  to  member  governments  during  the  year.3 
It  was  understood  that  General  Gruenther  had  requested  formal  agree¬ 
ment  to  further  military  planning  on  the  basis  that  atomic  weapons  would  be 
used,  and  the  NATO  study  under  discussion  made  the  points  that  success- 
ul  lesistance  reasonably  far  to  the  east  was  possible  only  with  atomic  fire¬ 
power,  and  that  vital  time  would  be  lost  if  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  had 
to  be  referred  back  for  political  decision.4  The  issue  was  complicated  by 
the  question  of  whether  the  decision  should  be  by  the  fourteen  govern¬ 
ments  represented  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  or  by  the  three  Powers 
represented  on  the  Standing  Committee.  According  to  reports,  some  of  the 
smaller  Powers  were  alarmed  by  the  statements  of  General  Gruenther  and 
Lord  Montgomery  implying  that  the  decision  on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
would  be  taken  by  the  military,  and  felt  that  the  three  major  powers  had 
tended  to  act  too  much  on  their  own  discretion.  Britain  maintained  that  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
tactical  and  the  strategic  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  that  political  con¬ 
sultation  should  take  place  before  they  were  used  either  inside  or  outside 
NATO,5  and  the  U.S.A.  agreed  that  the  issue  must  be  determined  by 
civilian  authorities.6  The  official  communique  after  the  meeting  was  not 
very  explicit  on  the  point,  but  it  made  it  clear  that  the  continuance  of 
military  planning  on  the  understanding  that  atomic  weapons  would  be 
used  had  been  authorized,  but  that  the  decision  as  to  their  actual  use  should 
remain  in  civilian  hands  and  not  be  delegated  to  the  military.7  This  com¬ 
promise  appeared  to  mean  acceptance  of  the  thesis  that  the  western  Powers 
were  past  the  point  of  no  return  with  regard  to  tactical  atomic  weapons,  but 

Manchester  Guardian,  6  April,  22  October  1954!  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  November  1954. 

2  Lord  Montgomery’s  speeches  attracted  attention  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  to  reassure  the  House  on  28  October  that  there  was  no  basis  for  the 
assumption  that  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  had  been  transferred  from  political  to  military 
control  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  2134-5),  and  Marshal  Vasilievsky,  writing  in  Pravda 
on  4  December,  accused  Lord  Montgomery  of  calling  insistently  for  the  use  of  hydrogen  and 
atomic  weapons  in  case  of  war,  and  reminded  him  of  the  progress  of  military  technology  in  the 
U.S.S.R.:  Soviet  News,  10  December  1954  (text). 

3  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  11  December  1954. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  1 1  December  1 954. 

5  Sunday  Times,  12  December  1954;  News  Chronicle,  13  December  1954;  New  Tork  Times,  14 
December  1954. 

6  New  Tork  Times,  17  December  1954. 

7  The  Times,  20  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  310. 
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that  the  decision  on  whether  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  should  be  considered 
war  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  NATO’s  atomic  resources  into  play  should 
be  reserved  to  the  civilian  power. 

The  most  publicized  of  the  tactical  atomic  weapons  with  which  the 
NATO  forces  were  supplied  during  the  year  was  the  280  mm.  cannon, 
capable  of  firing  either  an  atomic  or  a  conventional  shell.  About  thirty  of 
these  cannon  were  reported  to  be  in  western  Europe  late  in  1954,1  but 
there  were  reports  in  the  following  year  that  in  battle  exercises  it  had  proved 
disappointing  because  of  its  unwieldiness,2  and  was  being  given  up.  The 
more  manoeuvrable  atomic  weapons  (apart  from  the  tactical  atomic 
bomb,  delivered  by  light  bomber  or  fighter  bomber)  were  variants  of  the 
rocket  or  guided  missile,  classified  as  ground-to-ground,  ground-to-air,  air- 
to-ground,  ship-to-ship,  ship-to-ground,  &c.,  according  to  means  of  de¬ 
livery  and  objects  of  attack.  Most  of  them  were  capable  of  carrying  either 
an  atomic  or  a  conventional  warhead.  They  included  the  ‘Honest  John’ 
rocket  with  a  range  of  about  ten  or  twenty  miles,  the  ‘Corporal’  guided 
missile  with  a  range  of  perhaps  75  to  100  miles,  the  air  force  ‘Matador’,  a 
pilotless  bomber  with  a  range  of  500  miles,3  and  the  navy  ‘Regulus’, 
similar  to  the  ‘Matador’,  but  capable  of  being  launched  from  a  ship  or 
submarine.4  The  size  of  the  atomic  explosions  produced  by  these  weapons 
was  not  revealed.  The  atomic  bomb  developed  for  tactical  use  had  been 
spoken  of  as  similar  in  yield  to  that  used  at  Hiroshima  (i.e.  15,000-20,000 
tons  of  T.N.T.),  but  there  were  reports  of  the  smaller  weapons  having  been 
reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  3,000  tons  of  T.N.T.5 

Tactical  atomic  weapons  had  the  merit  of  helping  to  move  the  contest 
on  the  battlefield  from  the  sphere  of  man-power  (where  the  west  was  in  a 
position  of  certain  inferiority)  to  that  of  technology  (where  it  was  probably 
in  a  position  of  some  superiority,  though  of  an  uncertain  degree  and  dura¬ 
tion).  Yet  there  were  important  qualifications,  some  military  and  some 
political,  to  the  notion  that  these  weapons  could  be  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  troops.  Only  if  the  enemy  were  forced  to  mass  his  troops  would 
they  present  an  adequate  target,  and  in  order  to  ensure  this,  substantial 
defence  forces  would  be  necessary.  Moreover,  such  weapons  would  have 
little  or  no  application  tactically  against  an  enemy  operating  in  close 

1  The  Times,  30  October  1954.  Russian  forces  in  Germany  were  said  to  be  receiving  similar 
weapons:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  June  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  23  September  1955.  The  gun,  which  with  fore-and-aft  truck  units 
measured  about  84  feet  overall  and  weighed  about  85  tons,  had  a  tendency  to  get  stuck  in 
ditches:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  24  January  1954. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  5  August  1954;  New  York  Times,  19  December  1954;  Observer,  20  March 
1955.  See  also  an  article  in  Jane's  All  the  World’s  Aircraft,  1955-6. 

4  New  York  Times,  19  December  1954;  Observer,  20  March  1954.  Assuming  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  similar  weapons  by  the  U.S.S.R.  was  probable,  it  would  render  more  formidable  the 
danger  to  ports  and  coastal  towns  posed  by  the  Russian  submarine  fleet. 

5  Observer,  16  October  1955. 
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country,  or  in  jungle  or  mountainous  terrain,  or  against  dispersed  and 
concealed  commando  or  guerrilla  troops,  as  in  Indo-China.  Even  in  the 
conditions  of  a  more  regular  campaign,  as  in  Korea,  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  forces  proved  able  to  sustain  their  resistance  and  even  launch 
offensives,  despite  overwhelming  western  air  superiority  and  an  almost 
continuous  interdiction  of  their  communications.  Sir  John  Slessor  has 
pointed  out  that  Asian  armies  with  less  developed  supply  needs  and 
organization  are  inherently  less  vulnerable  to  air  action  than  the  armies  of 
the  western  Powers.1 

The  use  of  atomic  weapons  against  the  rear  areas  and  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  of  an  attacking  army  migh  prove  more  effective  than  their  use 
on  the  battlefield,  but  such  tactical  use  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  strategic  bombing.  Important  communications  junctions  are  usually 
in  cities,  and  despite  the  talk  of  'small,  precise’  atomic  weapons,  the  reason 
why  an  atomic  bomb  or  shell  is  more  powerful  than  a  conventional  one  is 
its  wider  radius  of  destruction — that  is,  its  comparative  non-precision,  and 
the  fact  that  this  greater  destructiveness  reduces  the  necessity  for  it  to  be 
accurately  aimed.  A  string  of  atomic  bombs  used  ‘tactically’  against  the 
railway  marshalling-yards  or  the  docks  of  a  great  city  might  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  their  effects  from  those  used  ‘strategically’  against  the  city 
itself.2 

More  evidence  on  this  point  accumulated  in  1955,  as  the  theoretical 
results  were  analysed  of  two  sets  of  army  and  air  force  manoeuvres,  ‘Ex¬ 
ercise  Sagebrush’  in  the  U.S.A.  and  ‘Exercise  Carte  Blanche’  in  western 
Germany.  According  to  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  though  the  American 
exercise  was  restricted  to  the  use  of  so-called  small  or  tactical  weapons,  if 
it  had  been  real  instead  of  simulated  warfare  that  had  taken  place  much  of 
the  area  of  twelve  states  would  have  been  devastated.  On  the  evidence,  he 
doubted  whether  any  such  war  could  in  fact  be  limited.3  Much  the  same 
inference  appeared  to  be  deducible  from  the  exercises  conducted  in 
Germany.  According  to  one  German  newspaper,  a  similar  operation  in 
actual  warfare  would  have  entailed  the  deaths  of  1,700,000  Germans  and 
the  injury  of  3,000,000  others.4  Whether  this  represented  an  exaggeration 
or  not,  the  implications  for  Germany  of  a  campaign  fought  with  the  new 

1  Strategy  for  the  West,  pp.  1 12-14. 

2  But  some  form  of  distinction  might  be  deliberately  made,  by  formal  or  tacit  agreement  or 
by  unilateral  declaration  restricting  the  use  even  of  tactical  atomic  weapons  except  in  the  battle- 
zone.  A  movement  in  favour  of  formalizing  such  a  distinction  gained  some  momentum  in  Great 
Britain  in  1955-6.  It  was  primarily  associated  with  the  name  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Anthony 
Buzzard.  See  an  article  by  him,  Manchester  Guardian,  31  October  1955;  also  Dennis  Healey, 
‘Can  Warfare  be  Limited?’  Manchester  Guardian,  17  January  1956;  and  Rear-Admiral  Buzzard, 
Marshal  of  the  R.A.F.  Sir  John  Slessor,  Richard  Lowenthal:  ‘The  H-Bomb:  Massive  Retaliation 
or  Graduated  Deterrence’,  International  Affairs,  April  1 956. 

3  New  York  Times,  5  December  1955. 

4  Der  Spiegel,  quoted  in  Le  Monde,  16  July  1955. 
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weapons  and  along  the  lines  that  appeared  to  be  envisaged  by  the  NATO 
strategists  aroused  some  audible  disquiet  in  Bundestag  and  in  the  writings 
of  at  least  one  influential  military  commentator.1 

Moreover,  despite  the  growth  of  the  atomic  fire-power  of  the  NATO 
army,  there  were  indications  even  in  1954  of  an  interpretation  in  the 
highest  quarters  of  the  military  functions  of  NATO  that  differed  markedly 
from  the  conventional  one.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  1  December,  spoke  as  though  it  was  chiefly  important  as  an 
alarm  system,  saying  that  its  presence  meant  that  before  the  Russians  could 
attack  they  would  have  to  make  discernible  movements  of  troops  which 
would  raise  the  alert  and  ‘bring  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  into  discussion 
of  a  decisive  character  by  the  heads  of  all  the  great  states  that  are  involved’ . 2 
The  political  effects  of  the  detente,  setting  a  limit  to  the  growth  of  NATO’s 
strength  (at  least  for  some  years)  and  the  evidence  of  the  increase  of 
Russian  air-atomic  power,  which  made  it  seem  as  if  the  steam-roller  of 
Russian  land  forces  was  not  the  threat  most  to  be  feared,  showed  signs 
of  combining  to  raise  a  question-mark  over  the  coalition  army  so  laboriously 
constructed. 

Even  more  important  in  this  regard  than  the  two  factors  mentioned 
above  was  the  influence  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes  in  the  general 
climate  of  international  politics  in  1 954,  the  evolution  (as  a  strand  not  only 
in  public  opinion  but  in  official  policy)  of  the  notion  of  the  ‘ pax  atomic  o’ . 
That  is,  the  development  of  a  widespread  belief,  officially  endorsed  at  the 
time  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1955,  that  the  new  weapons  had  made 
general  war  inherently  unlikely. 

The  first  impact  of  the  new  weapons  on  the  public  imagination  arose 
through  the  accidental  mischance  of  a  group  of  Japanese  fishermen.  On 
2  March  1954  the  American  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  had  just 
begun  a  test  series,  ‘Operation  Crossroads’,  in  the  Bikini-Eniwetok  area  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  issued  a  brief  communique  to  the  effect  that  an 
‘atomic  device’  had  been  exploded  on  the  previous  day.  No  further  infor¬ 
mation  was  immediately  released,  but  there  had  been  some  distant,  un¬ 
scheduled  and  largely  uncomprehending  observers  of  this  test :  the  crew  of 

1  See  articles  by  Adelbert  Weinstein:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  27  June  and  6  and  12 
July  1955.  The  question  of  how  far  western  Germany  could  be  preserved  from  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion  and/or  atomic  devastation  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  Europe  was  one  of  such  obvious  political 
importance  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  sober  military  calculation  from  political  axe¬ 
grinding  in  statements  made  about  it.  It  was  generally  believed  that  NATO  plans  (at  least 
until  the  advent  of  the  German  divisions)  were  based  on  a  fighting  retreat  to  the  Rhine  in  the 
initial  stages  of  an  attack  (see  Scotsman,  29  March  1955).  Whether  in  fact  the  extra  12  divisions 
would  enable  a  stand  to  be  made  much  farther  to  the  east  was  a  moot  point.  A  former  chief 
of  the  planning  department  of  the  shadow  German  Defence  Ministry,  Colonel  Bogislaw  von 
Bonin,  was  dismissed  in  March  1955  for  lobbying  for  an  alternative  strategy  based  on  a  heavily 
fortified  frontier  zone:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  24  March  1955;  Manchester  Guardian,  9  April 
1955- 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  535,  col.  177. 
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the  Japanese  fishing-boat,  Fortunate  Dragon  which  was  about  80  miles  from 
Bikini  at  the  time.  They  saw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  horizon,  and  two  hours 
later,  a  slight  drift  of  white  ashes  fell  on  their  boat.1  They  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  alarmed  to  radio  for  help  or  make  for  the  nearest  island,  and  did 
not  reach  port  until  a  fortnight  afterwards.  By  that  time  they  were  already 
showing  symptoms  that  some  of  those  on  shore  recognized  from  the  days  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.2  The  upsurge  of  fear  and  anger  caused  in  Japan 
by  this  incident  by  the  memories  it  evoked  of  the  country’s  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  of  atomic  weapons,  the  fears  and  rumours  it  raised  of  radio-active  fish 
and  radio-active  rain,  and  the  dangers  it  seemed  to  portend  to  one  of  the 
major  food  supplies  of  a  country  which  lived  on  a  slender  enough  margin 
over  want  is  described  elsewhere.3  The  repercussions  of  the  mischance 
were  not,  however,  confined  to  Japan.  The  illustration  it  offered  of  the 
power  of  the  new  weapons  to  harm  at  great  distances  seemed  to  catch  the 
world  s  imagination  more  vividly  than  earlier  accounts  of  them  had  done, 
producing  a  groundswell  of  uneasiness  whose  expression  ranged  from  the 
fact  that  the  Easter  messages  of  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York  were  all  concerned  with  the  hydrogen  bomb,4  to  the  demand 
of  Mr.  Nehru  for  a  moratorium  on  tests,5  the  decision  of  the  Coventry  City 
Council  to  disband  its  civil  defence6  and  the  raising  of  the  charge  of  the 
alleged  intention  of  the  U.S.A.  to  test  hydrogen  bombs  in  the  Antarctic  as 
an  election  issue  in  New  Zealand.7  It  was  an  uneasiness  to  which  the 
Russian  leaders  seemed  not  immune.  Mr.  Malenkov  said  that  a  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  would  mean  the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know  it,  though  this 

1  See  captain’s  account:  The  Times,  26  March  1954. 

2  The  crew  of  the  Fortunate  Dragon  were  not  the  only  group  accidentally  caught  in  the  fall-out 
of  the  thermo-nuclear  explosion  of  1  March;  28  Americans  and  236  Marshall  Islanders,  on  the 
islands  of  Rongelap  and  Uterik  about  a  hundred  miles  away,  also  suffered  from  its  after-effects, 
and  the  Marshallese  had  to  be  evacuated  from  the  islands  until  these  latter  had  ceased  to  be 
radio-active.  The  native  leaders  of  these  islands  in  April  1954  petitioned  the  United  Nations 
(the  Marshall  Islands  were  a  Trust  Territory)  for  the  cessation  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests  nearby, 
or  alternatively  that  all  possible  precautions  should  be  taken.  They  pointed  out  that  some  of 
their  number  had  suffered  from  radiation  sickness  after  the  explosion  of  1  March,  with  nausea, 
burns,  falling  hair  and  lowering  of  the  blood  count,  and  that  they  were  alarmed  by  the  shrinking 
of  their  territory  through  the  tests,  since  Bikini  and  Eniwetok  had  been  taken  for  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Rongelap  and  Uterik  had  been  removed  because  of  radio-activity:  T/Pet.  10/28, 

6  May  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  June  1954,  pp.  887-8.  In  the  Petitions  Committee 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council  the  U.S.A.  maintained  that  it  could  not  stop  hydrogen  bomb 
tests  until  the  U.S.S.R.  also  did  so.  On  15  July  the  Trusteeship  Council,  having  rejected  a 
Russian  resolution  declaring  that  the  tests  were  incompatible  with  U.N.  principles,  and  an 
Indian  proposal  that  they  should  be  halted  while  the  International  Court  ruled  on  their  legality, 
approved  9-3  a  resolution  asking  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  in  future:  Trusteeship 
Council,  Fourteenth  Session,  2  June-16  July  1954,  Supplement  No.  1,  Resolutions,  1082  (XIV),  p.  43; 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  July  1954,  p.  139. 

3  See  below,  p.  255. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  New  York  Times,  19  April  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  3  April  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  276. 

6  The  Times,  7  April  1954. 

7  New  York  Times,  1 1  November  1 954. 
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heretical  view  was  quickly  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  standard  communist 
argument  that  it  would  merely  mean  the  end  of  capitalist  civilization.1 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  accidents — that  the  tests  of  i  March  had 
not  been  adequately  controlled — was  rather  encouraged  by  the  statements 
of  some  American  leaders  afterwards.  President  Eisenhower  said  at  his 
press  conference  of  24  March  that  the  scientists  had  been  ‘surprised  and 
astonished’  at  the  results,2  and  a  member  of  the  joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Mr.  Holifield,  said  that  the  ‘explosion  went  so 
far  beyond  what  was  predicted  that  you  might  say  it  was  out  of  control’.2 
According  to  Mr.  Lewis  Strauss,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  mischances  following  the  1  March  explosion  had  had  two 
causes :  the  bomb  had  produced  about  twice  the  calculated  yield,  and  an 
unpredicted  shift  in  the  wind  had  sent  the  fall-out  away  from  the  direction 
expected.3  The  yield  estimated  as  likely,  according  to  reports,  had  been 
about  7  megatons  (i.e.  the  equivalent  of  7  million  tons  of  T.N.T.),  but  in 
fact  the  explosion  had  been  equivalent  to  about  12  or  14  megatons.4  For 
the  later  tests  in  the  series,  the  area  designated  as  ‘dangerous’  by  the 
American  authorities,  which  had  previously  extended  1 50  miles  north  and 
south  of  Bikini,  and  200  nautical  miles  east  and  west,5  was  increased  to 
cover  the  area  within  a  radius  of  450  miles  from  Bikini,  and  two  further 
tests  were  carried  out  without  incident.6 

Information  concerning  some  of  the  effects  of  the  hydrogen  (or  thermo¬ 
nuclear)  bomb  had  been  made  available  about  a  month  before  the 
Fortunate  Dragon  incident  without  attracting  much  attention.7  Mr.  Sterling 
Cole,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  giving  details  in  February  of  an  earlier  American  test  of  a  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  in  November  1952,  said  that  it  had  torn  a  crater  175  feet  deep 
and  a  mile  wide  in  the  ocean  bed  and  that  if  it  had  been  exploded  in  a 
modern  city  it  would  have  created  ‘an  area  of  complete  devastation — using 
the  word  “complete”  in  its  most  precise  meaning — six  miles  in  diameter’. 
The  area  of  severe  to  moderate  damage  would  stretch  in  all  directions  to 
seven  miles  from  ground  zero.  Finally  the  area  of  light  damage  would 

See  below,  p.  156.  2  New  York  Times ,  25  March  1954. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  April  1954,  pp.  548-9  (text). 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  March  1954.  Apparently  the  calculation  of  what  should  be 
expected  had  been  based  on  an  earlier  test,  when  only  a  fraction  of  the  available  energy  had 
been  released.  The  new  explosion  unexpectedly  produced  a  larger  fraction  of  the  available 
energy.  See  a  statement  by  Professor  Otto  Frisch:  The  Times,  27  March  10^4. 

5  Ibid.  17  March  1954. 

Ibid.  30  March  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  8  April  1954.  There  was  a  report  that  the  largest 
of  the  bombs  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  test  was  not  actually  exploded,  because  of  the 
unexpected  magnitude  of  the  other  explosions  in  the  series.  See  James  R.  Shepley  and  Clay 
Blair,  Jnr.,  The  Hydrogen  Bomb’,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  24  September  1954,  p.  104. 

S)r  Winston  Churchill,  explaining  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  April  his  decision  to  go  to 
Washington  in  June,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  comparative  lack  of  reaction  to  this 
information.  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  526,  col.  47. 
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reach  ten  miles  from  the  point  of  detonation.  In  other  words,  an  area 
covering  300  square  miles  would  be  blanketed  by  this  hydrogen  explosion.3 

The  casualties  following  the  explosion  of  1  March,  however,  produced 
the  first  public  realization  that  what  might  be  called  the  £on  the  spot’ 
effects  of  the  bomb— the  immediate  death  and  destruction  produced  by 
heat,  blast  and  radiation  were  not  the  only  substantial  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  it,  but  that  a  much  wider  area  could  be  contaminated  by 
fall-out,  that  is  the  return  to  earth  in  the  form  of  highly  radio-active  dust  of 
the  material  which  had  constituted  the  bomb,  or  which  in  the  case  of  a 
burst  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  had  been  caught  up  in  the  fireball. 

The  full  extent  of  the  area  that  might  be  affected  by  fall-out  was  not 
revealed  until  February  1955,  when  the  American  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  released  the  report  that  the  fall-out  area  from  the  Bikini  bomb  had 
covered  7,000  square  miles  in  a  cigar-shaped  area  down  wind  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  Within  this  area  there  would  be  substantial  danger  to  life,  to  a 
degree  depending  on  shelter  available,  precautions  taken,  and  position 
with  regard  to  the  most  intense  area  offall-out.2  According  to  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Lapp,  the  civil  defence  authorities  within  such  an  area  would  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  a  ‘shelter  phase’  not  of  a  few  days  but  of  several  months.3  Even 
beyond  this  area,  the  explosion  produced  some  rise  in  the  general  level  of 
radio-activity. 

The  British  Prime  Minister’s  obvious  preoccupation  with  the  dangers  of 
the  thermo-nuclear  age— he  said  in  March  that  the  subject  filled  his  mind 
‘out  of  all  comparison  with  anything  else’4— increased  the  impact  of  these 
disclosures  on  the  public  mind.  So  did  various  statements  by  scientists  and 
others  concerned.  Professor  Adrian  mentioned  the  possibility,  in  an  address 
to  the  British  Association,  that  repeated  atomic  explosions  might  produce 
a  general  level  of  radio-activity  which  mankind  ‘could  neither  tolerate  nor 
escape’.5  The  Civil  Defence  Administrator  of  New  York  was  reported  as 
saying  that  the  cities  were  ‘finished’.  After  a  survey  of  the  likely  effects  of 
thermo-nuclear  bombing  on  the  sixty-seven  largest  American  cities  he  had 
concluded  that  9  million  people  would  be  killed  and  another  22  million 
wounded.  How,  he  asked,  are  you  going  to  bury  9  million  corpses?6  The 
effect  of  these  sombre  forecasts  of  the  results  of  a  new  war  was  increased  by 
their  being  mostly  made  in  the  period,  March-April,  of  the  crisis  over  Dien 
Bien  Phu,  when  war  seemed  not  improbable,  and  while  the  debate  on 
‘massive  retaliation’  was  still  proceeding.  They  were  reinforced  by  fan¬ 
tasies  about  the  fusion  process  getting  out  of  control,  and  by  more  scientific- 

1  New  York  Times,  18  February  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  16  February  1955;  Manchester  Guardian,  1  March  1955. 

3  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  ‘Radio-Active  Fall-out  IIP,  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  June  1955,  p.  208. 

4  23  March  1954,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  col.  1052. 

5  The  Times,  2  September  1954. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  26  March  1954. 
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ally  respectable  fears  concerning  the  possible  genetic  effects  of  a  rise  in  the 
general  level  of  radio-activity.1 

Some  of  these  fears  found  a  parliamentary  reflection  in  Britain,  in  the 
questions  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  30  March,2  the  debate  of 
5  April,  and  the  many  demands  for  information  on  the  subject  addressed 
to  Ministers  during  the  year.  In  the  April  debate  the  government  accepted 
conditionally  an  Opposition  motion  which  called  for  an  immediate  initi¬ 
ative  by  Britain  to  bring  about  a  three-Power  meeting  to  consider  the 
reduction  and  control  of  armaments  and  to  devise  policies  and  means  for 
removing  the  fears  which  oppressed  the  world.3 

The  relation  which  is  apparent  in  this  resolution  between  the  psycho¬ 
logical  impact  of  the  new  weapons  and  attitudes  to  the  east-west  conflict 

1  These  fears  were  the  basis  for  a  campaign  which  began  in  1 954  and  developed  in  1 955  for 
a  ban  on  further  tests  of  hydrogen  weapons.  There  was  some  agreement  among  scientists  that 
genetic  dangers  were  conceivable  from  a  sharp  rise  in  the  level  of  radio-activity,  but  no  agree¬ 
ment  about  its  extent.  For  various  opinions,  see  Manchester  Guardian,  24  April  1955  (Professor 
Joseph  Rotblat) ;  The  Times,  21  April  1955  (Sir  John  Cockcroft);  New  York  Times,  26  April 
1955  (Dr.  H.  S.  Muller);  Manchester  Guardian,  6  June  1955  (Dr.  Willard  Libby).  There  were 
two  notable  general  warnings,  in  1 955,  by  groups  of  eminent  scientists  on  the  present  and  future 
dangers  of  nuclear  weapons,  one  sponsored  by  Bertrand  Russell  and  Professor  Einstein  ( Observer , 
New  York  Times,  10  July  1955),  the  other  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Nobel  prize-winners:  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  16  July  1955. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  coll.  1836-9. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  526,  coll.  56-153.  Some  party  feeling  arose  during  the  debate  over  the  Prime 

Minister’s  contention  that  Mr.  Attlee  had  abandoned  certain  rights  regarding  information  and 
a  veto  on  American  use  of  the  bomb  which  had  been  secured  for  Great  Britain  in  1 943  by  an 
agreement  with  President  Roosevelt.  This  agreement  provided  chiefly  (a)  that  Great  Britain 
and  U.S.A.  would  not  use  the  weapon  against  each  other  and  would  not  use  it  against  third 
parties  without  each  other’s  consent,  (b)  that  they  would  exchange  information  with  each 
other,  and  would  not  give  information  to  third  parties  without  each  other’s  consent,  (c)  Great 
Britain  disclaimed  any  interest  in  the  industrial  or  commercial  aspects  of  atomic  power  beyond 
what  the  President  considered  fair  and  just  in  harmony  with  the  world’s  economic  welfare. 
The  Prime  Minister  implied  that  Mr.  Attlee  should  have  made  known  the  existence  of  this 
agreement  (which  was  secret)  to  Senator  McMahon  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McMahon 
Act,  which  closely  restricted  the  Administration’s  ability  to  provide  information  on  atomic 
matters  to  its  allies  and  quoted  Senator  McMahon  (who  had  died  some  time  before)  as  having 
said  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  1943  Agreement,  there  would  have  been  no  such  act.  Mr.  Attlee 
retorted  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  go  over  the  heads  of  the  American  government 
to  divulge  a  secret  agreement  to  a  member  of  Congress:  ibid.  coll.  50-58.  For  text  of  the 
1 943  agreement  see  Articles  of  Agreement  governing  Collaboration  between  the  Authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  matter  of  Tube  Alloys  ( Atom  Bomb  Research  and  Development) 
(Cmd.  9123)  (London,  H.M.S.O.  1954).  The  Vandenberg  Papers  carry  a  note  that  Senator 
Vandenberg  considered  that  the  Senate  would  require  the  abandonment  of  any  British  right 
of  veto  concerning  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Marshall  aid:  The  Private  Papers  of 
Senator  Vandenberg  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1952),  p.  361.  See  also  The  Forrestal  Diaries 
(New.  York,  Viking  Press,  1951),  p.  338.  Under  a  new  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  August  1954 
(Public  Law  703,  83rd  Congress)  it  became  possible  for  the  President  to  direct  the  Defense 
Department  to  transfer  to  friendly  Powers  of  regional  defence  organizations  data  on  the  tac¬ 
tical  use  of  atomic  weapons,  information  on  training  men  for  atomic  warfare  and  evaluation 
of  the  atomic  capabilities  of  potential  enemies.  But  the  veto  on  disclosure  of  the  design  or 
construction  of  atomic  weapons  remained,  as  under  the  McMahon  Act:  New  York  Times  iq 
December  1954.  ’  y 
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was  made  more  vivid  and  explicit  in  a  speech  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill  on 
1 2  July,  in  which  he  dilated  on  the  connexion  between  the  idea  of ‘peaceful 
coexistence,  vigilantly  safeguarded’,  and  the  ‘recognition  of  the  appalling 
character  which  war  has  now  assumed’.1  President  Eisenhower  echoed  the 
idea  in  a  speech  on  19  October,  in  which  he  said  that  there  was  now  ‘no 
alternative  to  peace’.2  Sir  Winston  developed  it  further  on  1  March  1955, 
with  the  famous  phrase  that  ‘safety  will  be  the  sturdy  child  of  terror,  and 
survival  the  twin  brother  of  annihilation’.3  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘pax 
atomica ’  came  to  full  growth.  It  might  be  observed  that  to  draw  from  the 
sound  enough  premise  that  war  was  no  longer  likely  to  appear  to  anyone  a 
reasonable  continuation  of  policy  by  other  means,  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  inherently  unlikely  was  to  underrate  the  importance  of  factors  other 
than  the  nice  calculation  of  ends  and  means  in  international  politics. 
Moreover,  if  the  atomic  stalemate  indeed  secured  the  status  quo,  it  was  not 
on  western  terms.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  was  to  demonstrate  its  own 
political  importance.  There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  reflection  that,  after  it 
had  been  proclaimed  as  an  official  item  of  faith  for  years  that  peace  was 
preserved  by  the  western  monopoly  of,  or  western  superiority  in,  air-atomic 
power,  the  major  reaction  to  the  loss  of  any  such  decisive  superiority  (the 
hard  reality  of  the  atomic  stalemate)  was  a  general  conviction  that  the  new 
situation  was  a  still  better  preservative  of  peace. 

2.  The  disarmament  discussions 

The  long  deadlock  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  control  of  nuclear  and 
other  armaments  showed  so  little  sign  of  breaking  in  1953  that  even  those 
whose  professional  business  it  was  to  rehearse  the  arguments  of  either  side 
appeared  unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  exploring  again  those  too-familiar 
cuts  de  sac.  The  Disarmament  Commission,  which  had  shown  a  flicker  of 
life  (though  of  an  unproductive  sort)  in  1952, 4  did  not  meet  at  all  in  1953, 
except  to  agree  on  a  report  of  no  progress.5  Nevertheless,  two  influences 
originating  not  in  the  discussions  themselves,  but  in  the  political  and  tech¬ 
nological  context  in  which  they  took  place,  began  to  affect  them  about 
this  period.  One  of  these  was  the  detente  assiduously  pursued  by  the  new 
regime  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  the  other  was  the  technological  development  which 
produced  the  beginnings  of  ‘nuclear  plenty’  in  weapons  and  an  increasing 
political  importance  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  first  of  these,  the  influence  on  the  discussions  of  the  general  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tension,  had  begun  to  show  itself  immediately  after  Marshal  Stalin’s 
death.  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  resuming  his  place  in  the  General  Assembly  on  his 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  530,  coll.  34-47.  2  New  York  Times,  20  October  1954. 

3  1  March  1 954, H.C.  Deb.  5th ser.  vol.  537,  col.  1899.  4  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  188-90. 

5  DC/32:  Disarmament  Commission,  Supplement  for  July ,  August  and  September  1953. 
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return  from  the  funeral  in  Moscow,  took  a  considerably  more  conciliatory 
line  than  he  had  done  earlier  in  the  debate.  He  spoke  of  changing  attitudes 
and  relationships,  refrained  from  re-submitting  the  standard  Russian 
resolution  calling  for  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  one-third  cut  in 
conventional  arms,  and  offered  only  fairly  minor  amendments  to  the 
western  resolution.1 

At  the  following  Assembly,  in  November  1953,  the  U.S.S.R.  returned 
to  its  perennial  demand  for  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  arms  cuts  and 
the  elimination  of  foreign  bases,  but  with  the  slight  differences  that  a  call 
for  substantial  cuts  in  armed  forces  replaced  the  proposal  for  a  one-third 
cut  all  round,  and  there  were  hints  that  the  control  arrangements  might 
enter  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  prohibition.2  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  clarifica¬ 
tions  on  this  latter  point  did  not  satisfy  the  western  Powers.  Mr.  Selwyn 
Lloyd  said  that  he  had  mastered  the  problem  of  how  to  make  a  thing 
simultaneous  and  non-simultaneous  simultaneously.3 

However,  one  hopeful  arrangement  did  emerge  from  the  Assembly 
session — a  proposal,  which  originated  with  India,  that  the  Disarmament 
Commission  should  set  up  a  sub-committee  of  Britain,  France,  the  U.S.A., 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Canada  (included  because  of  its  atomic  development  and 
resources),  to  meet  in  private,  in  the  hope  that  if  the  talks  were  shielded 
from  the  public  eye  they  might  be  conducted  with  less  regard  to  their  im¬ 
portance  as  a  forum  for  propaganda,  and  more  to  evolving  a  workable  plan 
for  disarmament.4  The  Berlin  Conference  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers, 
which  met  in  late  January  and  early  February  1954,  did  no  more  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  than  endorse  this  proposal.5 

The  negotiations  began  badly.  When  the  Disarmament  Commission 
met  in  April  to  set  up  the  sub-committee,  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  doggedly  playing 
to  an  Asian  gallery,  proposed  that  China,  India  and  Czechoslovakia 
should  be  included,6  and  hinted  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  boycott  the  sub¬ 
committee  if  this  proposal  was  not  adopted.7  However,  the  western 
Powers  argued  that  the  three  countries  named  were  ineligible,  because 
none  of  them  was  a  member  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  and  the 
western  resolution  was  successful.8  The  sub-committee,  confined  to 
Britain,  France,  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Canada,  met  in  London 
from  13  May  to  22  June  1954. 

Though  the  meetings  were  private,  a  report  and  the  verbatim  proceed- 

1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  424th  Plenary  Meeting,  8  April  1953,  pp.  681-2  and  690-2 

2  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  First  Committee,  664th  Meeting,  pp.  209-14. 

3  Ibid.  665th  Meeting,  pp.  215-17. 

4  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  17,  Resolutions,  715  (VIII)  pp.  3-4 

5  See  below,  p.  13 1.  ’  11  0 

6  Disarmament  Commission,  33rd  Meeting,  14  April  1354,  pp.  6-10. 

7  The  Times,  20  April  1954. 

8  dg/49>  19  April  1954:  Disarmament  Commission,  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1954, 
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ings  were  published  afterwards.1  From  them  the  Russian  position  appeared 
to  have  changed  little.  The  U.S.S.R.  called  as  usual  for  the  unconditional 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  one-third  cut  in  conventional  arms  and 
the  abolition  of  foreign  bases,  and  did  not  define  the  nature  and  powers  of 
an  inspection  and  control  authority  to  western  satisfaction.  On  the 
western  side,  one  development  of  interest  was  an  official  admission  that 
the  Baruch  plan  was  no  longer  applicable.  This  had  been  tacitly  con¬ 
ceded  by  some  western  spokesmen  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  plan 
had  not  been  officially  dropped.  M.  Moch,  the  French  representative  at 
the  talks,  said  on  2 1  May  that  it  was  now  obsolete.2  The  whole  raison  d'etre 
of  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  management  and  ownership  in  the 
Baruch  plan  was  the  contention  that  only  thus  could  absolute  security  be 
obtained  against  the  secret  diversion  of  some  fissile  material  to  bomb  pro¬ 
duction.  This  remained  true,  but  after  so  many  years  of  the  production  of 
fissile  material  by  both  sides  absolute  security  had  in  any  case  become  un¬ 
attainable,  since  even  with  a  completely  foolproof  system  to  check  future 
production,  there  could  never  be  an  accounting  past  deception  regard¬ 
ing  all  earlier  production.  There  was  therefore  no  point  in  maintaining 
the  aspirations  of  the  Baruch  plan. 

The  most  important  of  the  proposals  put  forward  at  the  meeting  (since 
it  became  the  basis  of  later  discussions)  was  the  Anglo-French  plan  of  1 1 
June.3  It  envisaged  proceeding  in  three  phases: 

(a)  In  the  first  phase,  the  Control  Organ  would  be  constituted.  As  soon 
as  it  was  in  a  position  to  operate  effectively,  military  man-power  and  ex¬ 
penditure  would  be  limited  to  the  levels  of  31  December  1953. 

( b )  In  the  second  phase,  one-half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  con¬ 
ventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  would  take  place,  and  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
prohibited  weapons  would  cease. 

(c)  In  the  third  phase,  the  second  half  of  the  agreed  reduction  of  con¬ 
ventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  would  take  place,  and  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear  and  other 
prohibited  weapons  would  enter  into  force. 

At  each  phase,  the  cuts  would  come  into  operation  only  when  the 
Control  Organ  reported  that  it  was  able  effectively  to  enforce  them,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  programme  the  Control  Organ  would  remain 

1  Great  Britain :  Foreign  Office :  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission,  held  at  Lancaster  House,  London,  May  13— June  22,  1954  (Cmd.  9204)  and 
Verbatim  Records  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission, 
held  at  Lancaster  House,  London,  May  13- June  22,  1954  (Cmd.  9205)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954). 

2  Cmd.  9205,  p.  104.  See  also  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  speech:  p.  101.  The  American  position 
on  the  Baruch  plan  was  rather  less  clear  (see  p.  59)  and  the  Russian  representative  maintained 
that  the  U.S.A.  were  still  basing  their  policy  on  it  (p.  102). 

3  DC/SC.1/10;  Cmd.  9204,  p.  31;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  281. 
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in  being  to  ensure  that  the  reductions  and  eliminations  were  faithfully 
observed. 

The  important  point  to  note  about  this  plan  was  that  it  provided  that 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  postponed  until  after  the 
agreed  cuts  in  conventional  weapons  had  been  carried  out  in  full,  and  that 
at  each  stage  no  cuts  were  to  come  into  effect  until  the  Control  Organ  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  able  effectively  to  police  them.  These  proposals  were  not 
received  with  any  favour  by  the  Russian  delegate,1  nor  was  there  any  in¬ 
dication  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  likely  to  accept  them  when  the  Disarm¬ 
ament  Commission  met  briefly  in  June-July  to  draft  its  report.  However, 
in  September,  at  the  General  Assembly  the  Russians  modified  their  stand 
considerably.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  least  emollient  speeches,  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  suddenly  proposed  that  the  Disarmament  Commission  be  in¬ 
structed  to  draft  a  treaty  on  disarmament  and  nuclear  weapons  ‘using  as 
a  basis’  the  Anglo-French  plan.2  This  proposal  did  not  indicate  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  fully  accepted  the  Anglo-French  plan.  The  discussions  of  the 
following  days  established  that  there  were  a  number  of  ambiguities  and 
reservations  in  the  Russian  attitude.  Nevertheless,  there  were  two  major 
changes  from  their  previous  position,  the  dropping  of  the  demand  for  an 
unconditional  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  before  adequate  control  had  been 
established  and  before  any  measures  of  reduction  of  conventional  arms  had 
been  effected,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  proceeding  by  stages. 
Disagreement  remained  on  the  question  of  the  level  to  which  armed  forces 
should  be  reduced,  the  U.S.S.R.  continuing  to  favour  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
portional  basis  (its  nature  left  vaguer  than  it  had  previously  been),  on  the 
powers  and  authority  of  the  inspection  and  control  machinery  (particu¬ 
larly  the  question  of  the  veto)  and  on  the  timing  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
disarmament  programme. 

Despite  these  differences,  it  was  possible  to  compose  a  resolution  that 
could  be  sponsored  by  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  western  Powers,  calling 
for  a  resumption  of  the  disarmament  discussions  by  the  sub-committee, 
and  this  was  carried  unanimously,3  becoming  the  first  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion  of  any  importance  on  a  disarmament  issue  since  1946. 

The  negotiations  on  the  setting  up  of  an  agency  concerned  with  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  which  had  originated  in  a  proposal  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  8  December  1953, 4  also  reached  an  unexpected 
unanimity  at  the  same  Assembly.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Eisenhower  pro¬ 
posal  was  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  disarmament,  and  represented 

See  Mr.  Maliks  speech  on  14 June:  Gmd.  9205,  pp.  235—44. 

General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  484th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  126-37.  For  the  draft  Russian 
resolution  see  A/2742,  30  September  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  294. 

3  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  21,  Resolutions,  808  (IX) ;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 

for  1954,  p.  296.  \  ...  .j 

4  See  Survey  for  J953>  P-  34i  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  1 16. 
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rather  an  extension  of  technical  assistance  to  the  atomic  field.  It  is  true 
that  the  President  spoke  of  its  reducing  the  stockpile  of  fissile  material  avail¬ 
able  for  weapons,1  but  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  has  pointed  out  that  there  no  longer  exists  any  scarcity  of  atomic 
material.  To  use  his  phrase,  the  U.S.A.  at  least  will  shortly  enter  a  period 
when  it  will  have  so  much  atomic  material  that  it  will  be  ‘running  out  of 
our  ears’.2  In  these  circumstances  donations  to  the  projected  agency  would 
be  unlikely  actually  to  reduce  the  bomb  stockpile. 

Only  if  it  had  produced  a  climate  of  confidence  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  western  Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  the  projected  agency 
have  affected  the  disarmament  issue.  Of  this  development  there  was  no 
sign.  The  plan  was  the  subject  of  American-Russian  discussions  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  at  the  Berlin  and  Geneva  Conferences  but  little 
progress  was  made,  because  of  Russian  insistence  that  the  question  of  a 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  should  also  be  considered.3  However,  when  the 
proposal  was  raised  in  the  General  Assembly  in  November  1954,  Mr.  Vy¬ 
shinsky  voted  for  the  western  resolution,  which  envisaged  the  continuance 
of  private  talks  on  the  setting  up  of  an  agency,  although  a  considerable 
difference  of  view  on  the  constitution  of  the  agency,  especially  on  the 
question  of  whether  it  should  be  answerable  to  the  Security  Council, 
underlay  the  agreement.4  The  resolution  also  provided  for  the  convening 
of  a  technical  conference  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  a  proposal 
which  was  to  find  issue  in  the  eminently  successful  Geneva  Conference  on 
this  subject  in  1955. 

The  original  proposal  for  an  ‘atom  pool’,  as  advanced  by  the  President 
in  1953,  scored  a  useful  success  for  the  western  Powers  with  the  under¬ 
developed  countries,5  but  in  the  debate  of  5-23  November  1954  there  was 
audible  a  rather  less  applauding  tone  and  even  some  resentment  from  the 
atomic  ‘have-nots’  that  the  atomic  ‘haves’  had  reserved  to  themselves 
the  negotiations  for  the  setting  up  of  the  agency.6  A  clarification  of  the 
scheme  was  probably  partly  responsible  for  this  feeling.  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge’s 
speech  of  5  November  made  it  apparent  that  the  agency  would  not  be 

1  The  U.S.A.  originally  promised  100  kg.  and  later  raised  this  to  200  kg.:  Manchester  Guardian, 
25  June  1955.  Great  Britain  promised  20  kg.  The  U.S.S.R.  promised  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1955  to  make  a  donation  to  the  agency,  but  did  not  specify  the  amount:  New  Tork  Times, 
19  July  1955. 

2  Gordon  Dean:  Report  on  the  Atom  (London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1954),  p.  87. 

3  The  exchanges  between  the  two  countries  were  published  by  common  consent  in  Septem¬ 
ber:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  October  1954,  pp.  478-89;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
pp.  272,  276,  284,  290. 

4  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  si,  Resolutions,  810  (IX);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1954,  p.  307. 

5  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  said  in  April  1955  that  it 
was  ‘unquestionably  the  best  idea  in  the  cold  war  so  far’:  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  Manchester 
Guardian,  14  April  1955. 

6  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  yoyth-^th  Meetings. 
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much  more  than  a  clearing  house  for  requests  for  fissile  materials  and 
technical  information1— a  ‘broker’  rather  than  a  ‘bank’,  as  the  British 
delegate  said2 — and  would  be  unlikely  to  result  in  the  scattering  of  atomic 
power-plants  over  the  under-developed  world,  an  unrealistic  hope  which 
had  been  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  eclat  with  which  the  project  had 
first  been  announced. 

1  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  707th  Meeting,  pp.  289-92. 

2  Ibid.  p.  293. 
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THE  WEST  AND  GERMANY 

By  F.  C.  Benham 

1.  Summary 

In  May  1952  the  treaty  to  establish  a  European  Defence  Community  had 
been  signed  by  representatives  of  the  six  Powers :  France,  Italy,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  western  Germany,  and  the  three  Benelux  countries,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  The  main  feature  of  the  treaty  was  that  it 
set  up  an  integrated  European  army,  including  a  contingent  from  western 
Germany,  under  a  single  European  command  (but  subject  to  the  ultimate 
direction  of  NATO)  for  the  defence  of  western  Europe. 

By  April  1954  western  Germany  and  the  Benelux  countries  had  ratified 
the  treaty  and  it  was  virtually  certain  that  Italy  would  ratify.  But  opinion 
in  France  had  been  hardening  against  it  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  French 
National  Assembly  on  30  August. 

It  was  France  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  most  of  the  proposals  for 
integration  or  closer  co-operation  between  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.  The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  of  the  same  six 
Powers,  had  been  formed  on  the  initiative  of  France,  and  indeed  it  was 
France  which  had  first  suggested  the  European  Defence  Community. 
Why  did  it  prevent  it  from  coming  to  life? 

Fears  of  Russian  aggression  were  weaker  than  they  had  been  two  years 
before.  The  U.S.S.R.  appeared  more  friendly;  Stalin  was  dead;  atomic 
warfare  might  make  land  forces  less  important.  Again,  the  difficulties  of 
France  in  North  Africa  made  it  less  willing  to  surrender  control  of  a 
significant  part  of  its  army  to  a  European  command.  Moreover,  it  had 
been  hoped  that  Great  Britain  would  associate  itself  with  the  E.D.C.  by 
definitely  assigning  a  number  of  divisions  to  the  proposed  European  army; 
as  time  went  on,  it  became  clear  that  this  hope  would  not  be  fulfilled. 

But  the  chief  reason  was  the  French  fear  of  a  western  Germany  rapidly 
growing  in  strength.  Many  Frenchmen  still  look  on  Germany,  rather 
than  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  the  real  danger;  they  feared  a  revival  of  German 
military  power  and  of  German  aggression,  and  they  therefore  wanted  to 
keep  Germany  weak. 

Yet  it  should  have  been  clear  that  this  was  crying  for  the  moon.  If 
there  was  to  be  no  European  Defence  Community,  then  western  Germany 
would  inevitably  gain  its  sovereignty  and  become  a  full  member  of  NATO, 
as  it  has  done;  if  there  were  to  be  no  German  forces  under  a  European 
command,  then  there  would  inevitably  be  a  Wehrmacht ,  a  national  German 
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army,  as  there  now  will  be.  The  cries,  by  the  communists  and  others,  of 
‘A  bas  la  Wehrmacht ’  on  30  August,  showed  a  pathetic  lack  of  clear 
thinking.  It  was  the  rejection  of  the  E.D.C.  which  created  the  Wehr¬ 
macht;  its  acceptance  would  have  placed  German  forces  completely  under 
European  control. 

After  the  E.D.C.  was  rejected  by  France,  all  the  western  Powers,  in¬ 
cluding  France,  were  anxious  to  find  some  form  of  co-operation  to  put  in 
its  place.  Largely  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Eden,  a  series  of  conversations 
took  place  which  led  to  the  London  Conference  of  September  and  to  the 
Paris  Agreements,  which  were  ratified  by  all  the  six  Powers  by  the  end 
of  April  1955. 

The  Paris  Agreements  gave  the  Federal  Republic  ‘the  full  authority  of 
a  sovereign  state  over  its  internal  and  external  affairs’1  and  ended  the 
occupation  regime.  They  established  the  Western  European  Union, 
which  in  its  main  function,  as  a  military  organization,  forms  part  of  the 
NATO  defence  system.  The  Federal  Republic,  through  W.E.U.,  became 
a  member  of  NATO  and  was  permitted  to  rearm. 

The  apprehensions  of  Germany’s  European  partners,  notably  France, 
about  German  rearmament  were  somewhat  allayed  by  German  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  manufacture  any  atomic,  biological,  or  chemical  (ABC) 
weapons  or  any  long-range  missiles,  guided  missiles,  large  warships,  or 
bomber  aircraft.2  This  prohibition  applied  only  to  western  Germany  and 
not  to  France  or  its  other  allies.  France  was  further  reassured  by  Great 
Britain  joining  W.E.U.  and  giving  a  formal  guarantee  that  the  four 
British  divisions  and  tactical  air  force  then  on  the  Continent  would  be 
retained  there  as  a  minimum  except  in  the  event  of  ‘an  acute  overseas 
emergency’. 

The  Paris  Agreements  thus  provide  for  the  entry  of  western  Germany 
into  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  main  differences  between  W.E.U.  and  the 
proposed  E.D.C.  are  that  Great  Britain  is  a  member  and  that  although 
the  various  contingents  of  the  European  army  are  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  SACEUR  (Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe),  and  thus  form 
part  of  the  NATO  forces,  in  the  last  resort  they  are  national  forces  under 
the  control  of  the  respective  national  governments ;  they  are  not  completely 
merged,  as  they  would  have  been  under  E.D.C.,  in  an  integrated  European 
force. 

The  Council  of  the  Western  European  Union  was  given  certain 
powers  and  clearly  could  be  given  more  should  the  member  governments 
be  willing  to  delegate  them.  It  has  an  Agency  for  the  Control  of  Arma¬ 
ments  and  it  would  have  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Saar  had  the 
Saar  accepted  the  European  Statute  proposed  for  it.  But  in  practice  it  has 
not  so  far  been  a  very  active  or  influential  body. 

1  Cmd.  9304,  p.  3. 


2  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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As  for  Germany,  the  prospects  of  the  unification  of  western  and  eastern 
Germany  seem  to  be  as  remote  as  ever.  At  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
January  1954  Mr.  Molotov  made  it  plain  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not 
agree  to  genuinely  free  elections  or  give  up  its  control  of  east  Germany. 

The  people  of  the  Saar  rejected  the  proposed  European  Statute  by  a 
majority  of  over  two  to  one  at  the  plebiscite  taken  in  October  1955  and 
a  pro-German  government  came  into  office. 

2.  The  Berlin  Conference 

A  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
U.S.A.,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  held  in  Berlin  from  25  January  to  18 
February,  meeting  alternately  in  west  and  east  Berlin.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  since  1949  to  reach  agreement  by  conference  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  west. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  speeches,  the  western  Powers  accepted 
Mr.  Molotov’s  agenda,  which  was: 

1 .  Measures  for  reducing  tension  in  international  relations  and  the  con¬ 
vening  of  a  meeting  of  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic. 

2.  The  German  question  and  the  problems  of  ensuring  European 
security. 

3.  The  Austrian  State  Treaty.1 

Discussion  of  the  first  item  resulted  in  agreement  to  hold  a  conference 
in  Geneva  in  April  on  Korea  and  Indo-China,2  and  in  endorsement  of  a 
suggestion  (previously  made  in  a  United  Nations  resolution  of  28  Novem¬ 
ber  1953)  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  disarmament.3 

The  second  item,  Germany  and  European  Security,  was  the  main 
business  of  the  conference.  On  29  January  M.  Bidault  explained  to  Mr. 
Molotov  the  reason  for  admitting  Austrian,  but  not  German,  representatives 
to  the  conference.4  The  Austrian  delegation,  he  said,  was  truly  represen- 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Documents  relating  to  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Berlin,  January  sj-February  18, 
T954  (Cmd.  9080)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  p.  20. 

2  See  above,  p.  23. 

3  Cmd.  9080,  p.  180. 

4  Le  Monde,  31  January- 1  February  1954.  The  German  Democratic  Republic  had  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  get  into  the  conference.  On  13  January  the  President  of  the  Volkskammer 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Bundestag  demanding  talks  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany 
before  the  conference,  and  their  participation  in  it:  JVeues  Deutschland,  14  January  1954  (text). 
The  parliamentary  approach  was  supplemented  by  the  extra-parliamentary.  The  newly  founded 
east  German  ‘Committee  for  German  Unity’  endorsed  the  demand  and  called  on  the  west 
German  population  to  fight  rearmament.  The  Federal  Government  had  appointed  Professor 
Grewe  as  its  plenipotentiary  for  the  conference,  but  did  not  want  to  be  represented  at  it,  as  this 
would  have  meant  participation  on  an  equal  footing  with  Pankow.  On  12  January  it  announced 
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tative  because  it  was  based  on  free  elections,  and  the  west  put  free  elec¬ 
tions  in  Germany  before  all  else. 

Mr.  Eden  then  presented  a  plan  for  reunification.  It  provided  for: 

1.  Free  and  secret  elections  throughout  Germany  on  the  basis  of  an 
electoral  law  drafted  by  the  four  Powers  (taking  account  of  laws 
drafted  by  existing  west  and  east  German  assemblies),  with  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  expression,  and  supervision  by  a  commission  of 
the  four  Powers  with  or  without  the  participation  of  neutrals.  1  he 
decisions  of  the  commission  to  be  taken  by  majority  vote. 

2.  The  Assembly  thus  elected  to  draft  a  constitution,  the  four  Powers 
meantime  maintaining  supervision. 

3.  The  Assembly  to  be  entitled  to  form  an  all-German  Authority  to 
prepare  national  Ministries  and  make  preliminary  contacts  with  the 
four  Powers  about  a  peace  treaty. 

4.  The  Assembly  having  approved  the  constitution,  an  all-German 
government  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  negotiation 
and  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  government  so  formed  to 
have  the  authority  to  assume  the  international  rights  and  obligations 
of  both  west  and  east  Germany  and  to  enter  into  other  international 
agreements.  The  four  Powers  to  retain  restricted  rights  in  Germany 
until  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  but  their  approval  not  to  be 
required  by  the  German  Assembly  or  government  in  execution  of 
the  plan. 

5.  The  drafting  of  a  peace  treaty  to  be  signed  by  all  former  belligerents 
and  to  come  into  force  when  ratified  by  the  four  Powers  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

This  plan  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  western  proposals  of  1952. 
Similarly,  when  Mr.  Molotov  began  the  presentation  of  his  counter¬ 
proposals  on  the  following  days,  they  proved  almost  identical  with  those 
contained  or  implied  in  the  Russian  note  of  March  1952.1  Mr.  Molotov 
argued  that 

if  there  were  foreign  supervision,  the  elections  would  not  be  free.  Nor  would  the 
Germans  be  free  after  the  elections  proposed  by  Mr.  Eden,  because  they  would 

the  programme  it  favoured  for  German  unification;  free  all-German  elections  leading  to  a  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  which  would  set  up  an  all-German  government:  Tagesspiegel,  13  January  1954. 
But  the  east  German  Prime  Minister,  Herr  Grotewohl,  on  17  January  insisted  that  before  they 
could  vote,  people  must  know  what  sort  of  state  they  were  voting  for,  and  that  negotiations 
between  the  two  German  governments  must  come  first:  Le  Monde,  19  January  1954.  President 
Pieck  agreed  that  there  must  be  inter-German  talks  and  German  participation  in  the  conference. 
On  24  January  the  Democratic  Republic  applied  to  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  for  east  and  west 
German  admission  to  the  conference:  New  York  Times,  25  January  1954.  On  30  January  the 
Federal  Government  rejected  the  east  German  demand  for  joint  attendance  at  the  conference: 
Neue  Ziircher  Zjeitung,  1  February  1954. 

1  Survey  for  1952,  p.  88;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  85. 
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not  be  allowed  to  decide  whether  the  Bonn  and  Paris  Agreements  should  remain 
in  force.  He  wanted  an  agreement  that,  after  the  elections,  Germany  should  not 
be  bound  by  any  agreements  with  any  group  of  Powers  .  .  .  and  that  she  should 
have  free  decision  not  only  in  internal  affairs,  but  also  in  external  affairs.1 

What  he  really  wanted  was  neutralization.  On  1  February  he  tabled 
a  draft  peace  treaty  with  Germany2  (which  was  to  be  prepared  with  an 
all-German  government)  in  which  Germany  was  to  ‘undertake  not  to 
enter  into  any  coalition  or  military  alliance  directed  against  any  Power 
whose  armed  forces  took  part  in  the  war  against  Germany’. 

M.  Bidault  pointed  out  that  on  the  question  of  Germany’s  freedom  of 
choice  after  unification  Mr.  Molotov  had  misunderstood  the  Eden  plan. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  automatically  extending  to  Germany  as  a  whole 
the  international  obligations  assumed  by  the  Federal  Republic,  but  rather 
a  question  of  leaving  full  freedom  of  choice  to  the  German  government. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  [he  said]  that  this  decision  will  necessarily  be 
favourable  to  those  obligations  which  are  of  interest  to  France,  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Great  Britain,  rather  than  to  those  which  are  of  interest  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  I  must  point  out  that  the  only  way  for  us  to  agree  on 
this  matter  is  for  all  of  us  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  German  people.  In  other 
words,  I  would  like  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  this  point:  France  does  not  place  as 
a  condition  for  the  unification  of  Germany  her  entry  as  a  whole  into  the  European 
Community.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  for  our  own  part  we  cannot  agree  to 
our  partners  laying  down  a  conflicting  condition,  namely  that  Germany  be 
denied  entry  into  such  a  community.3 

In  order  to  make  this  plain,  on  3  February  Mr.  Dulles  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Eden  accepted,  an  amendment  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  read :  ‘The  all- 
German  Government  shall  have  authority  to  assume  or  reject  the  inter¬ 
national  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany’.4 

Mr.  Molotov,  however,  disregarded  all  this  and  in  a  long  speech  pre¬ 
senting  the  Russian  proposals  on  the  preparation  of  the  peace  treaty5  he 
accused  the  western  Powers  of  forming  a  military  block  and  appealed  to 
France  to  give  up  the  E.D.C.  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  U.S.S.R.6 

M.  Bidault  had  asked  whether  ‘M.  Molotov  really  agrees  with  us  in 
believing  that  the  elections  must  precede  the  government  and  not  the 
government  the  elections’  and  on  4  February  he  received  his  answer,  for 
Mr.  Molotov  then  proposed  ‘the  formation  of  a  provisional  all-German 
Government  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  with  wide  participation  of  democratic 
organizations’.7  Its  main  tasks  were  to  be  the  preparation  and  carrying 

1  Cmd.  9080,  p.  47.  a  Ibid.  pp.  123-6.  3  Ibid.  pp.  48-49. 

4  Ibid.  p.  122.  5  Ibid.  pp.  123-5.  6  Ibid.  pp.  52-62. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  125-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  75- 
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out  of  free  all-German  elections;  participation  in  the  preparation  of  the 
peace  treaty;  and  the  maintenance  of  German  neutrality.  Occupation 
troops  were  to  leave  the  country  before  the  elections. 

On  io  February  Mr.  Molotov  presented  two  plans.  The  first,  on  Euro¬ 
pean  security,  was  concerned  with  the  neutralization  of  Germany.1  It 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces  within  six  months,  but 
also  for  re-entry  (of  the  Russians  into  eastern  Germany  and  the  western 
Powers  into  western  Germany)  should  a  threat  to  security  in  either  part 
of  Germany  arise.  Both  parts  of  Germany  were  to  be  allowed  police  units 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  frontier  defence.  This  proposal 
had  as  its  complement  one  on  a  ‘General  European  Treaty  on  Collective 
Security  in  Europe’.2  It  was  to  be  open  to  all  European  countries  and  to 
the  two  parts  of  Germany  pending  their  unification  (‘until  the  formation 
of  a  united,  peace-loving,  democratic  German  state’) ;  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  three  western  Powers  were  to  retain  their  ‘competence  ...  to 
deal  with  the  German  problem’.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  were  to  under¬ 
take  not  to  attack  anyone  and  to  defend  each  other,  informing  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  steps  they  were  taking;  and,  ‘recog¬ 
nizing  the  special  responsibility  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council’  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic  were  to  be  invited  to  become  observers.  Article 
7  of  this  projected  treaty  corresponded  to  Article  7  of  the  draft  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  forbade  the  participation  in  any  alliance  or 
agreement  the  objectives  of  which  were  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
treaty.  The  new  treaty  was  not  to  interfere  with  old  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  among  European  states  whose  principles  and  purposes  were  in  line 
with  it. 

This  plan  implied  many  things :  the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council;  the  end  of 
the  American  presence  in  Europe;  the  abandonment  of  the  E.D.G.  and  of 
NATO.  It  was  ‘Europe  for  the  Europeans’,  or,  as  Mr.  Eden  called  it, 
a  Monroe  doctrine  for  Europe,  unacceptable  to  Great  Britain,  because 
‘we  must  all  give  up  NATO  and  ...  the  Russians  keep  all  their  alliances’. 
Mr.  Eden  also  objected  that  the  Russian  plan  perpetuated  the  division  of 
Germany.3  M.  Bidault  said  that  these  proposals  for  collective  security 
would  neutralize  not  only  western  Germany,  but  western  Europe.4  He 
challenged  Mr.  Molotov  to  say  clearly  whether  his  projected  treaty  was 
compatible  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.5  But  Mr.  Molotov  was 
understandably  evasive. 

1  Cmd.  9080,  pp.  127-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  77. 

2  Cmd.  9080,  pp.  128-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  37. 

3  Cmd.  9080,  pp.  116-17.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  11  February  1954. 

5  Cmd.  9080,  p.  153.  Mr.  Eden  also  tried  to  penetrate  the  smoke-screen.  He  rejected  Mr. 
Molotov’s  assertion  that  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  the  victim  of  misinformation  by  the 
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By  this  time,  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Molotov  would  not  agree  to  free 
elections,  insisted  on  neutralizing  Germany,  and  wanted  the  western 
alliances  to  be  scrapped.  Further  discussion  of  the  German  problem  was 
clearly  fruitless. 

Nor  was  any  progress  made  with  the  third  item  on  the  agenda,  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty.  On  12  February  Dr.  Leopold  Figl,  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  appealed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  State  Treaty,  stressing 
Austria’s  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  regain  its  liberty,  but 
pointing  to  two  economic  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  harsh  and  unjust.  One 
concerned  the  amount  envisaged  for  the  redemption  of  German  assets  and 
its  payment  in  dollars  instead  of  by  goods;  the  other  the  Austrian  mineral 
oil  deposits.  Was  not,  he  asked,  the  disposal  of  its  country’s  own  mineral 
resources  an  inalienable  right  of  every  free  people?  And  had  it  not  been 
endorsed  by  the  United  Nations?  He  proposed  a  reconsideration  of  the 
economic  terms  of  the  draft  treaty  in  a  sympathetic  spirit.1 

Mr.  Molotov,  though  willing  to  accept  payment  in  kind  for  the  German 
assets,  brusquely  brushed  aside  the  question  of  oil  deposits.  Moreover,  he 
asked  for  the  insertion  into  the  treaty  of  a  neutralization  clause,2  and  raised 
the  issue  of  the  danger  of  another  Anschluss .3  In  view  of  the  western 
Powers’  policy  of  remilitarizing  Germany  and  preventing  the  conclusion 
of  a  German  peace  treaty,  it  was  necessary  to  have  additional  guarantees ; 
and  he  proposed  another  clause  ‘to  postpone,  pending  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  four 
Powers  from  Austria’  (though  they  were  to  leave  Vienna).  Furthermore, 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers  were  to  consider  the  demilitarization  of 
Trieste.4  M.  Bidault  and  Dr.  Figl  protested  against  this  linking  of  the 
treaty  with  new,  extraneous  issues. 

British  press  in  believing  that  the  dissolution  of  NATO  was  a  precondition  of  the  Russian  plan. 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Molotov’s  own  attacks  on  NATO  and  his  rejection  of  the  offer  to  extend  the 
Anglo-Soviet  Treaty  by  describing  it  as  incompatible  with  NATO  membership.  He  concluded : 
‘In  making  our  proposals  we  did  not  neglect  the  problem  of  security  in  Europe.  We  recognized 
that  the  Soviet  Union’s  interest  in  security  must  not  be  overlooked  any  more  than  our  own  or 
that  of  any  other  countries  including  the  Germans  themselves.  We  are  all  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  NATO  and  the  E.D.C.  are  consistent  with  the  Charter,  are 
entirely  defensive  in  character,  and  cannot  be  anything  else.  I  have  not  come  to  Berlin  to 
apologize  for  NATO,  still  less  to  discuss  its  dissolution.  Our  offers  stand.  But  we  will  not  cast 
aside  the  means  of  assuring  our  own  safety  and  freedom.’  Ibid.  pp.  155-6. 

1  Ibid.  pp.  131-3-  .  . 

2  As  article  4  bis :  ‘Austria  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  coalition  or  military  alliance  directed 
against  any  Power  which  participated  with  its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against  Germany  and  in 
the  liberation  of  Austria.  Austria  undertakes  further  not  to  permit  the  establishment  on  its  terri¬ 
tory  of  foreign  military  bases  and  not  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  military  instructors  and 

specialists  in  Austria.’  _  . 

3  There  had  been  considerable  Russian  insistence  on  this  danger  in  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  conference.  The  Austrian  Chancellor  had  on  22  January  made  a  declaration  affirming  once 
more  that  neither  Austria  nor  Germany  wanted  an  Anschluss'.  New  York  Times,  23  January  1954- 
Dr.  Figl  made  the  same  point  in  his  speeches  at  the  Berlin  Conference. 

4  Cmd.  9080,  pp.  134-8. 
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On  14  February  the  western  Powers  agreed  to  accept  the  five  hitherto 
unagreed  articles  of  the  draft  treaty  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
(they  concerned  the  dissolution  of  Nazi  organizations;  displaced  persons; 
the  prevention  of  German  rearmament;  United  Nations  property  in 
Austria;  and  debts).1  But  they  could  not  accept  Mr.  Molotov’s  new 
amendments,  nor  did  the  Austrian  government,  for,  as  Dr.  Figl  said  on 
16  February,  ‘acceptance  of  the  additional  demands  made  by  the  Soviet 
delegations  on  12  February  would  deprive  us  of  the  most  essential  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Treaty,  that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Austria’.  He  made  another  declaration  that  Austria  would  keep  itself 
free  from  foreign  military  influence  and  grant  no  military  bases  to  foreign 
Powers.2 


On  16  February  Mr.  Molotov  gave  way  a  little  on  the  maintenance  of 
troops  in  Austria ;  the  time  of  their  withdrawal  should  be  decided  not  later 
than  1 955.3  This  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the  western  Powers  and 
Dr.  Figl,  on  the  ground  that  it  postponed  for  eighteen  months  a  decision 
to  withdraw  which  should  be  taken  at  once.  Then  Dr.  Figl  tried  two 
concessions:  a  later  time-limit  for  the  withdrawal  (which,  however,  he 
wanted  to  be  definite,  and  at  the  latest  30  June  1955);  or  that  the  four- 
Power  control  over  the  execution  and  interpretation  of  the  State  Treaty 
should  not,  as  laid  down  in  Articles  56  and  57,  go  on  for  only  eighteen 
months,  but  for  an  indefinite  period.4  However,  Mr.  Molotov  was  un¬ 
moved,  except  to  suggest  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  in  Vienna  should  be  instructed  to  continue,  with  representatives 
of  the  Austrian  government,  to  discuss  the  treaty,  s  This  was  coldly 
received  by  the  western  Powers,  and  Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that  the  Russian 
government  should  be  invited  to  inform  the  western  Powers  when  it  was 
ready  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Austria,  so  that  representatives  of 
the  four  Powers  could  then  continue,  with  the  Austrians,  to  complete  the 
treaty  text.6  The  final  communique  issued  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  on 
18  February  recorded  their  inability  to  agree  on  the  German  question, 
on  the  problems  of  European  security,  and  on  the  Austrian  question. 

After  the  conference  the  three  western  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  stressing  that  the  German  question  had  been  the  crux  of  the  talks 
and  had  been  left  unsolved  owing  to  Russian  unwillingness  to  permit  free 
elections  or  to  give  up  the  Russian  zone.?  They  would  continue  to  strive 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  peace  and  freedom  and  would  mean¬ 
while  try  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  continued  division.8  They  had  pointed 


2  Ibid.  pp.  159-60. 
s  Ibid.  p.  173. 


3  Ibid.  p.  173. 


1  Cmd.  9080,  pp.  166-70. 

4  Ibid.  p.  164. 

6  The  Times,  19  February  1954. 

^Gmd.  9080,  p.  181;  New  York  Times,  20  February  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 

8  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  For  Mr.  Eden’s  conference  proposals  on  the  abolition  of 
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to  the  purely  defensive  character  of  the  western  security  system,  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  dismantle  while  the  Russian  system  was  left  intact. 
They  would  now  endeavour  to  develop  further  the  systems  of  defence  on 
which  their  existence  depended. 

There  was  some  feeling  in  Germany  that  the  west  had  not  been  suffici¬ 
ently  willing  to  compromise  with  the  U.S.S.R.  which  could  not  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  agree  to  the  virtual  certainty  of  a  free  and  united  Germany  joining 
the  western  camp.  The  Social  Democrats  had  accompanied  the  con¬ 
ference  with  appeals  to  the  west  to  be  less  rigid,  and  to  offer  to  renounce 
the  E.D.C.  in  return  for  free  elections.  Nevertheless  the  Bundestag  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  thanking  the  western  Foreign  Ministers  and 
attributing  the  failure  to  find  a  solution  for  the  German  question  to 
Russian  unwillingness  to  permit  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  freedom.1 


3.  The  end  of  the  E.D.C. 

Opinion  in  France  about  the  E.D.C.  had  always  been  divided;  and  as 
time  went  on  the  feeling  against  it,  both  in  Parliament  and  among  the 
public,  became  stronger.  Those  who  believed  that  close  co-operation 
between  France  and  Germany  was  essential  for  the  security  and  progress 
of  western  Europe  continued  to  favour  it,  but  others  remained  implacably 
hostile  and  a  growing  number  wished  to  delay  its  ratification  or  to  make 
drastic  amendments  to  it. 

This  adverse  movement  of  opinion  was  due  largely  to  the  belief  that  the 
threat  of  Russian  aggression  had  diminished  and  was  diminishing,  making 
the  need  for  a  substantial  contribution  of  German  forces  to  the  defence 
of  western  Europe  less  imperative  than  it  had  seemed  in  1952.  Another 

physical  and  bureaucratic  components  of  the  iron  curtain  such  as  residence  permits,  barriers  on 
the  inter-zonal  border  and  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of  people,  goods,  and  printed  matter  see 
Cmd.  9080,  pp.  119-20.  On  22  February  the  three  western  High  Commissioners  suggested  to 
their  Soviet  colleague  talks  about  matters  affecting  all  zones  of  Germany.  Mr.  Semeonov  on 
5  March  referred  them  to  Mr.  Molotov’s  statement  at  the  Berlin  Conference  that  such  matters 
could  be  left  to  the  Germans.  On  1 7  March  they  tried  again  and  on  the  next  day  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  stated  that  all  inter-zonal  matters  must  be  settled  between  east  and 
west  German  representatives.  On  25  March  the  Soviet  Government  declared  the  Democratic 
Republic  sovereign.  This  sovereignty  was  not  recognized  by  the  western  Powers  or  by  the 
Federal  Republic.  But  Mr.  Semeonov  told  the  western  High  Commissioners  once  more  on 
1 7  April  that  he  could  do  nothing;  the  east  German  authorities  were  now  competent  to  deal  with 
inter-zonal  affairs.  Another  western  attempt,  made  on  24  May,  met  with  a  similar  response  on 
9  June.  All  this  was,  of  course,  intended  to  bring  about  western  recognition  of  the  east  German 
regime.  And  after  the  western  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  Geneva  Conference  with  Chinese  and 
Korean  representatives,  the  east  German  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  showed  recognition  was 
a  small  matter  and  was  inevitable.  Why  should  not  the  Germans  get  round  one  table  without 
first  having  a  war  like  the  Koreans?  ( JVeues  Deutschland,  25  February  1954).  The  situation  had 
unpleasant  possibilities  since  Berlin  lay  in  the  Democratic  Republic. 

1  Deutscher  Bundestag,  16-Sitzung,  25  February  1954,  p.  550. 
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factor  which  carried  weight  with  some  was  the  apparent  change  of  policy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  after  the  death  of  Stalin,  towards  seeking  friendship  and 
co-operation  with  the  west.  A  further  reason  was  that  Great  Britain  did 
not  pledge,  as  had  been  hoped,  a  substantial  contingent  of  forces  to  the 
proposed  European  army. 

The  communists,  of  course,  opposed  the  treaty  on  the  instructions  of 
Moscow.  But  others  agreed  with  the  Russian  thesis  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  would  endanger  peace  and  security  rather  than  promote  it. 
This  was  the  view,  for  example,  of  such  national  figures  as  M.  Herriot 
and  M.  Daladier.1  They  favoured  trying  to  reach  agreement  with  Russia 
rather  than  western  military  pacts. 

The  main  objection  to  the  E.D.C.  was  that  it  would  make  western 
Germany  a  sovereign  state  and  permit  it  to  rearm.  To  many  Frenchmen, 
Germany  was  still  the  traditional  enemy;  it  was  Germany,  not  Russia, 
which  had  invaded  France  three  times  in  the  last  eighty-five  years  and 
might  do  so  again.  There  was  also  a  danger  that  the  alignment  of  an 
armed  Germany  with  the  west  might  provoke  the  U.S.S.R.  into  a  preven¬ 
tive  war.  In  any  event,  there  was  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  German 
predominance  in  the  ‘little  Europe’  of  the  Six. 

No  doubt  this  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of  western  Germany  was 
unrealistic.  It  would  inevitably  come  very  soon,  whatever  decision  was 
taken  on  the  E.D.C.  M.  Bidault  had  told  the  Assembly  as  much  in  19532 
and  the  then  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  warned  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  on  19  May  that  a  French 
veto  against  lifting  the  occupation  would  produce  a  dangerous  crisis  in 
the  west  and  would  open  the  floodgates  of  communist  propaganda  in 
Germany.3  It  would  have  seemed  more  logical  to  accept  the  inevitable 
and  to  place  German  forces  under  international  control,  as  laid  down  in 
the  treaty,  rather  than  oppose  this  plan,  thereby  creating  ill-will  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  paving  the  way  for  a  German  national  army.  But  anti-German 
feelings  were  based  on  emotion  rather  than  logic.  It  seemed  monstrous 
that  Germany  should  be  given  full  moral  reinstatement,  and  admitted  to 
partnership  with  France,  so  soon  after  Hitler.  Many  therefore  wanted 
this  to  be  delayed,  and  Germany  to  be  kept  under  occupation,  for  as  long 
as  possible. 

1  A  so-called  International  Conference  of  the  Countries  Involved  in  the  E.D.C.  (meaning,  of 
persons  opposed  to  it)  was  held  in  Paris  on  20-21  March.  It  was  presided  over  by  M.  Herriot 
and  was  described  by  M.  Daladier  as  ‘the  first  congress  of  the  real  Europe’.  It  declared  in  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  the  E.D.C.  would  increase  tension  and  might  lead  to  war;  that  it 
would  create  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  re-unification  of  Germany  by  peaceful  means,  would 
throttle  democracy,  and  would  lead  to  the  rebirth  of  militarism  in  Germany:  L  Humardti,  22  and 
23  March  1954. 

2  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  67. 

3  France:  Assemble  Nationale,  Deuxieme  Legislature,  Session  de  1954,  No.  8620,  Annexe  au 
proces-verbal  de  la  Stance  de  g  Juin  ig$4,  p.  3738. 
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Another  objection  to  the  treaty  was  that  France  needed  national 
control  of  its  army  in  order  to  defend  its  immense  overseas  territories. 
How  could  France  agree  to  a  large  part  of  the  army  being  absorbed  in 
a  supranational  force  stationed  in  Europe? 

This  objection  carried  especial  weight  with  those  who  still  regarded 
France  as  a  great  imperial  Power,  and  they  were  joined  by  M.  Vincent 
Auriol1  and  on  27  March,  rather  surprisingly,  by  Marshal  Juin,  NATO 
commander  on  the  central  sector.2  It  had  less  substance  than  appeared 
at  first  sight,  for  the  treaty  permitted  transferability  between  European 
and  overseas  forces,  and  the  former  could  be  drawn  upon  to  strengthen  the 
latter,  with  the  consent  of  the  NATO  commander,  to  meet  an  emergency. 
But  it  commanded  increasing  support  in  the  French  Parliament;  it  lost 
none  of  its  force  with  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  May ;  and  it  formed  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  amendments  to  the  treaty  proposed  by  M.  Mendes- 
France  at  the  Brussels  Conference. 

The  French  Government  was  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  France 
which  had  proposed  the  treaty,  and  the  President  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  France  had  signed  it.  By  April  1954  western  Germany 
and  the  Benelux  countries  had  ratified  it  and  Italy  was  virtually  certain 
to  do  so.3  The  Laniel  Government  tried  to  get  it  ratified,  but  was  obliged 
to  agree  to  one  delay  after  another.  Among  its  allies,  there  was  some 
feeling  that  if  the  government  placed  all  its  weight  behind  ratification  it 
could  get  it  through.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  majority, 
and  a  growing  majority,  against  it.  The  gaullists  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  it;  and  the  socialists  were  divided:  officially  the  Socialist  Party  sup¬ 
ported  it,  as  did  its  leader,  M.  Mollet,  but  the  number  of  socialists  who 
opposed  it  was  increasing. 

On  13  April  1954  Great  Britain  signed  an  agreement  with  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  six  countries  on  the  E.D.C.  interim  committee,  provid¬ 
ing  for  both  political  and  military  association  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Six.  This  agreement  had  been  held  up  for  a  long  time,  to  be  signed 
at  the  moment  judged  most  opportune  by  the  French  Government  for 
canvassing  French  parliamentary  support.  It  provided  for  mutual  con¬ 
sultation  and  for  the  co-operation  of  British  with  E.D.C.  forces  within 
NATO.  A  British  Minister  would  attend  meetings  of  the  Council  of 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  12,  14,  15  April  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  28  March  1954;  Le  Monde,  30  March  1954;  See  also  Le  Figaro,  10-n  April 
1954  for  a  letter  which  Marshal  Juin  had  written  to  M.  Laniel  on  27  January,  proposing  an 
alternative  solution. 

3  The  Netherlands  Upper  Chamber  had  completed  the  Dutch  ratification  by  36  votes  to  4  on 
20  January;  the  Belgian  Senate  that  of  Belgium  by  125  votes  to  40  on  12  March;  Luxembourg 
had  ratified  the  treaty  by  46  votes  to  4  on  7  April;  in  Italy  Signor  Scelba  had  formed  a  coalition 
government  of  Christian  Democrats,  Social  Democrats,  and  Liberals  on  8  February,  and  had 
recommended  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  presented  the  ratification  Bill  to  Parliament  on 
6  April. 
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Members  of  the  E.D.G.  whenever  problems  of  mutual  concern  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  Great  Britain  would  send  a  permanent  representative  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  agreement  was  accompanied  by  a  declara¬ 
tion1  by  Mr.  Eden  which  included  the  following  passage: 

The  United  Kingdom  will  continue  to  maintain  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
including  Germany,  such  units  of  its  armed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  ...  for  the  joint  defence  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  deploy  such  forces  in  accordance  with  agreed  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
strategy  for  the  defence  of  this  area.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  withdrawing  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  so  long  as  the  threat  exists  to 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  European  Defence  Community. 

The  declaration  concluded  with  the  statement  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government 

can  conceive  of  no  circumstances  in  which  they  would  wish  to  modify  this  policy 
or  to  denounce  a  Treaty  which  embodies  their  sense  of  fellowship  with  like- 
minded  nations.  .  .  .  They  regard  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  being  of  in¬ 
definite  duration,  and  are  confident  that  it  will  develop  as  an  enduring 
association  for  common  action  between  the  member  States  in  every  field. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Eden,  explaining  the  new  arrangements  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  announced  that  the  British  Government  intended  to 
place  a  British  armoured  division  within  an  E.D.G.  corps  as  soon  as  the 
corps  was  ready  to  receive  it.2  He  added  that  R.A.F.  units  would  serve 
with  European  units  in  each  NATO  air  group.  All  these  units  would  be 
controlled  by  a  single  integrated  headquarters. 

On  16  April  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  message3  to  the  Six  in  terms 
similar  to  those  of  the  British  Declaration.  The  U.S.A.  would  continue 
to  maintain  in  Europe  enough  forces  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the 
joint  defence  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  United  States  and  E.D.C. 
forces  would  be  integrated  as  much  as  possible.  The  U.S.A.  regarded  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  of  indefinite  duration,  especially  if  ‘there  is 
established  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  solid  core  of  unity  which  the 
European  Defence  Community  will  provide’.  Any  action  from  whatever 
quarter  which  threatened  the  integrity  or  unity  of  the  E.D.G.  would  be 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  U.S.A. 

But  the  British  agreement,  and  the  British  and  American  declarations, 
failed  to  win  over  any  opponents  of  the  E.D.C.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  short  of  complete  British  participation  would  have  done  so.  The 
opposition  became,  if  anything,  more  bitter.  It  pointed  out  that  the  British 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum  regarding  United  Kingdom  Association  with  the 
European  Defence  Community ,  April  13,  1954  (Gmd.  9126)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  p.  14. 

2  14  April  1954,  H.  C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  526,  coll.  1141-7. 

3  New  York  Times,  17  April  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  April  1954,  pp.  619-20- 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  4. 
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agreement  and  declaration  contained  nothing  new  and  failed  to  give 
any  permanent  pledge  about  the  size  of  British  forces  to  be  stationed 
on  the  continent.  As  for  the  U.S.A.,  it  was  known  that  the  American 
President  was  constitutionally  debarred  from  committing  by  treaty  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  to  stations  outside  the  U.S.A.  British  consultation  with  the 
E.D.C.,  it  was  said,  might  be  of  value  to  Great  Britain  but  would  be  no 
real  help  to  France.  It  would  fall  far  short  of  integration.  ‘The  weighting 
of  votes  in  the  Council’,  wrote  M.  Jules  Moch,  ‘will  still  often  be  against 
us.  The  British  counterweight  will  still  be  completely  lacking.  There  will 
be  a  British  presence ;  but  it  will  be  a  dumb  presence  except  when  British 
interests  are  to  be  defended.’1 

On  17  June  M.  Mendes-France  replaced  M.  Faniel  as  Prime  Minister. 
He  took  office  at  the  head  of  a  radical-gaullist  government,  of  which  the 
gaullist  element  was  implacably  opposed  to  the  treaty. 

By  this  time  the  Americans  and  British  were  becoming  increasingly 
worried  by  the  resentment  in  western  Germany  at  the  frustration  of 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  foreign  policy  owing  to  French  opposition.  On  28  June 
President  Eisenhower  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill  agreed,  after  talks  in 
Washington,  ‘that  the  German  Federal  Republic  should  take  its  place  as 
an  equal  partner  in  the  community  of  Western  nations,  where  it  can  make 
its  proper  contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  free  world’  and  expressed 
their  conviction  that  further  delay  in  ratifying  the  treaty  ‘would  damage 
the  solidarity  of  the  Atlantic  nations’.2 

On  4  July  it  was  announced  that  an  Anglo-American  study  group  was 
to  be  set  up  in  Fondon  in  order  to  discuss  how  Germany  could  recover  its 
sovereignty  forthwith,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Bonn  conventions  which 
conferred  this  were  conditional  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty, 
should  France  fail  to  ratify. 

It  was  thus  under  considerable  pressure  from  France’s  chief  allies  that 
M.  Mendes-France  went  to  Brussels  on  19  August  to  confer  with  the  other 
five  E.D.C.  Powers.  He  there  tabled  proposals  for  amending  the  treaty, 
of  which  the  chief  were : 

1.  The  E.D.C.  to  be  only  a  complementary  organ  of  NATO. 

2.  The  members  should  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  E.D.C. 
if  (a)  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Europe,  (b)  if  west  and  east  Germany  were  to  be  re¬ 
united. 

3.  For  eight  years  any  decision  of  the  supranational  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  which  in  the  view  of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
affected  his  country’s  vital  interests  was  to  be  suspended  at  his 


1  Jules  Moch,  Alerte  (Paris,  Laffont,  1954),  p.  141. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  July  1954,  p.  49. 
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demand  until  agreement  were  reached  by  conciliation  between  the 
Board  and  the  Council. 

4.  For  four  years  the  question  of  promotions  to  remain  entirely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  individual  governments  for  those  countries  already 
possessing  an  army. 

5.  Only  troops  stationed  ‘in  the  cover  zones’  to  be  integrated  in  the 
European  Army.1 

The  last  two  were  a  clear  discrimination  against  the  Federal  Republic, 
which  had  as  yet  no  forces  of  its  own  and  which  was  itself  the  forward  zone. 

M.  Mendes-France  had  put  forward  these  proposals  in  the  hope,  by  no 
means  a  certainty,  that  the  French  Parliament  would  accept  the  treaty 
thus  amended.  In  its  original  form,  ratification  seemed  doomed  to  defeat; 
in  five  parliamentary  committees  123  votes  had  been  cast  against  it  and 
only  77  in  favour  of  it.2 

The  five  Powers  could  not  accept  the  French  proposals,  which  would 
have  substantially  changed  the  content  of  the  treaty.  They  were  willing 
to  meet  French  wishes  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  application  of  the  treaty, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  basic  principles  of  supra¬ 
national!  ty  and  equality;  nor  were  they  prepared  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  treaty  that  would  entail  another  ratification  by  countries  which 
had  ratified  already. 

The  National  Assembly  debate  on  the  treaty  ended  on  30  August  when 
the  deputies  accepted  a  motion  to  move  on  to  other  business  by  319  to  264 
with  43  abstentions,  amid  scenes  of  great  bitterness  and  recrimination. 
The  treaty  was  dead;  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  NATO  would 
survive. 


4.  Western  European  Union 

Most  Americans  regarded  western  Europe  as  a  patch-work  of  small 
countries  which  quite  obviously  ought  to  combine  together  for  a  number 
of  purposes,  and  especially  for  their  joint  defence  against  possible  Russian 
aggression.  They  therefore  welcomed  the  proposal  for  a  European 
Defence  Community;  it  was  supported  more  warmly  in  the  U.S.A.  than 
in  any  other  country,  including  even  the  Benelux  countries.  Given  the 
solid  core  of  resistance  which  the  E.D.C.  would  provide,  the  U.S.A.  would 
be  prepared  to  continue  underwriting  the  security  of  western  Europe  and 
supplementing  local  forces  with  some  of  its  own.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
narrow  nationalistic  views,  abetted  by  communism,  in  one  or  more  of 
these  countries  should  prevent  them  from  joining  together  for  their  own 
defence,  then  western  Europe  might  have  to  be  written  off  as  hopeless, 
and  not  meriting  further  assistance. 

1  New  York  Times,  23  August  1954. 


2  Le  Monde,  14  August  1954. 
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Hence,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dulles,1  when  the  E.D.G.  came  to  nothing, 
a  great  wave  of  disillusionment  swept  over  the  U.S.A.  There  was  a  serious 
risk  that  the  U.S.A.  would  retreat  into  isolationism.  All  the  governments 
concerned,  including  the  government  of  France,  realized  that  this  would 
be  a  disaster.  In  order  to  retain  American  support  for  NATO  and  the 
defence  of  western  Europe,  something  had  to  be  devised,  and  with  the 
utmost  possible  speed,  to  take  the  place  of  the  E.D.C. 

In  any  event,  it  was  clear  that,  whether  or  not  as  part  of  some  general 
plan,  the  Federal  Republic  must  be  given  its  sovereignty,  and  the  right 
to  rearm,  almost  at  once.  On  this  the  British  and  American  governments 
were  in  complete  agreement.  The  long  series  of  delays  before  the  French 
Parliament  at  last  rejected  the  E.D.G.,  the  many  harsh  comments,  reveal¬ 
ing  almost  pathological  fears,  which  had  been  made  in  France  about 
Germany,  had  poisoned  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  became  embittered  as  month  after  month,  owing  to  French  doubts 
and  misgivings,  they  remained  under  the  occupation  regime.  In  order 
to  placate  France  and  bring  about  the  E.D.C.,  Dr.  Adenauer  had  agreed 
to  shelve  for  the  time  being  the  question  of  the  Saar,  which  the  great 
majority  of  Germans  considered  to  be  a  part  of  Germany.  When  this 
and  other  sacrifices  proved  in  vain,  west  Germany  might  well  have  been 
in  a  mood  to  accept  the  views  of  Herr  Ollenhauer,  who  declared  that 
the  wreck  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy  showed  conclusively  that  the  only 
hope  for  German  reunification  and  security  lay  in  abandoning  western 
integration.2 

There  was  thus  a  sense  of  emergency,  of  a  need  for  immediate  action, 
among  all,  including  M.  Mendes-France,  who  wished  western  Europe 
to  present  some  kind  of  united  front  in  the  field  of  defence.  The  initiative 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Eden,  who  set  out  on  a  lightning  tour  of  Europe  on 
1 1  September.  He  consulted  the  governments  of  the  Six  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  London  conference — a  nine-Power  conference  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  Six — which  opened  on  28  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  London  conference  was  a  success.  It  evolved  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute,  indeed  in  the  opinion  of  some,  including  the  British 
government,  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  substitute  (since  it  required  a 
coalition  rather  than  an  integration  of  national  armies),  for  the  defunct 
E.D.C.  Its  conclusions  were  embodied  in  the  Paris  Agreements  of  23 
October,  and  these  were  ratified  by  all  governments  within  the  following 
seven  months.  The  rapidity  with  which  all  this  was  achieved  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  years  of  discussion,  ending  in  frustration,  about 
the  E.D.C. 

The  ‘near-miracle  of  London’,  as  Mr.  Dulles  termed  it,  was  made 

1  Cmd.  9289,  p.  16. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung  and  Siiddeutsche  feitung,  i  September  1954. 
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possible  by  two  major  concessions,  one  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
by  the  Federal  Republic,  both  of  which  went  some  way  towards  reassur¬ 
ing  France. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  London  conference  that  Mr.  Eden  made 
his  historic  announcement  of  the  British  commitment  for  which  France 
had  waited  so  long.  ‘The  United  Kingdom’,  he  declared,  ‘will  continue 
to  maintain  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  forces  now  assigned  to  SAGEUR 
[Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe] — four  divisions  and  the  tactical 
Air  Force — or  whatever  SACEUR  regards  as  equivalent  fighting  capacity.’ 
These  forces  would  not  be  withdrawn  without  the  agreement  of  the 
majority  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers — except  in  an  acute  overseas 
emergency.  If  the  financial  strain  of  maintaining  these  forces  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe  were  to  prove  excessive,  Great  Britain  would  ask  the 
NATO  Council  to  review  the  financial  conditions  on  which  they  were 
maintained.  Mr.  Eden  emphasized  that  this  was  a  formidable  step  for 
an  island  people  to  take  and  that  the  undertaking  was  conditional  on  a 
positive  outcome  of  the  conference.1 

The  concession  made  by  the  Federal  Republic  was  a  unilateral  under¬ 
taking  by  Dr.  Adenauer  that  it  would  not  manufacture  on  its  territory  any 
atomic,  biological,  or  chemical  (ABC)  weapons,  and  that  it  would  not 
manufacture  long-range  or  guided  missiles,  influence  mines,  large  war¬ 
ships,  or  bomber  aircraft.  No  other  government  was  required  to  give 
similar  assurances. 

A  third  factor  which  smoothed  the  way  for  the  agreements  was  the 
somewhat  chastened  mood  of  the  French  government.  Most  Frenchmen 
valued  the  prestige,  as  well  as  the  security,  conferred  by  membership  of 
NATO,  where  France  sat  side  by  side  with  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain. 
They  did  not  wish  American  disapproval  of  the  French  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty  to  lead  to  France  being  left  out  of  any  revised  American 
arrangements  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  western  Europe.  Hence  M. 
Mendes-France  agreed,  albeit  reluctantly,  when  Mr.  Eden  saw  him  in 
September,  that  it  was  now  inevitable  that  the  Federal  Republic  should 
both  become  sovereign  and  be  admitted  to  NATO. 

The  Paris  Agreements  covered  the  following  four  subjects: 

1.  the  establishment  of  the  Western  European  Union  (W.E.U.); 

2.  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime  in  the  Federal  Republic; 

3.  the  admission  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  strengthened  NATO; 

4.  the  Saar. 

The  Western  European  Union  was  constituted  by  a  series  of  revisions  and 

1  Great  Britain :  Foreign  Office :  Final  Act  of  the  Nine-Power  Conference  held  in  London,  28  September - 
3  October  1954  (Cmd.  9289)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  pp.  17-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
P-  25. 
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extensions  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  1948.  This  had  been  signed  by 
Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain.  It 
provided  for  mutual  aid  in  the  event  of  armed  attack,  especially  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Now  western  Germany  and  Italy  were  to  join  the  other  five 
members;  phrases  about  ‘a  renewal  of  German  aggression’  were  deleted, 
and  the  general  aim,  in  which  the  Federal  Republic  of  course  participated, 
was  to  strengthen  peace  and  security  by  ‘promoting  the  unity  and  .  .  .  en¬ 
couraging  the  progressive  integration  of  Europe’. 

A  Council  of  Western  European  Union,  normally  consisting  of  the 
seven  ambassadors,  was  established.  It  was  to  control  the  level  of  forces, 
to  direct  an  Agency  for  the  Control  of  Armaments,  and  to  supervise  the 
Saar.  An  Assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  these  seven  Powers 
to  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was  to  receive 
annual  reports  of  the  Council’s  activities,  notably  concerning  the  control 
of  armaments. 

Maximum  levels  were  fixed  for  the  land  and  air  forces  which  members 
could  place  under  NATO’S  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe 
(SACEUR)  on  the  Continent  in  peace-time.  For  Great  Britain  the 
maximum  (and  also,  under  the  British  guarantee,  the  minimum)  was 
four  divisions  and  the  Second  Tactical  Air  Force.  The  maxima  for  the 
other  members  were  those  laid  down  in  the  unpublished  Special  Agree¬ 
ment  annexed  to  the  E.D.C.  treaty;  they  were  reported  to  be  14  to  16 
units  or  groups  for  France,  12  each  for  the  Federal  Republic  and  Italy, 
and  6  or  7  for  the  Benelux  countries  between  them. 

The  strength  of  naval  forces  was  to  be  determined  by  NATO’s  annual 
review ;  Germany’s  contribution  was  to  remain  within  the  limits  laid  down 
in  the  annexe  to  the  E.D.C.  Treaty.1 

Any  raising  of  these  maxima  which  might  result  from  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  annual  review  of  NATO  was  to  be  subject  to  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  seven  member  countries.  The  strength  and  armaments 
of  member  countries’  internal  defence  and  police  forces  on  the  continent 
were  to  be  fixed  by  agreements  within  W.E.U. 

The  Agency  for  the  Control  of  Armaments  was  to  control  through  in¬ 
spection  the  level  of  stocks  of  those  armaments  which  the  several  countries 
were  permitted  to  manufacture  and  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  categories 
prohibited  by  the  treaty  were  not  being  manufactured  by  the  Federal 
Republic.  The  operations  of  the  Agency,  however,  were  confined  to  the 
mainland  of  Europe;  they  did  not  apply  to  Great  Britain,  but  only  to 
British  forces  on  the  mainland. 

The  votes  required  in  the  Council  for  different  purposes  are  of  interest. 
A  unanimous  vote  was  needed  to  raise  the  upper  limit  of  any  member’s 

1  This  allowed  the  Federal  Republic  only  light  casual  defence  and  escort  vessels,  with  a  tactical 
air  force  of  about  1,350  aircraft. 
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NATO  forces  and  to  alter  the  list  of  types  of  armaments  subject  to  control. 
A  two-thirds  majority  was  needed  to  extend  the  categories  of  armaments 
which  could  be  produced  in  Germany  (except  ABC  weapons,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  the  Federal  Republic  had  completely  renounced).  A 
simple  majority  would  suffice  to  determine  the  stocks  of  ABC  weapons 
which  the  various  members,  except  Germany,  were  allowed  to  hold  on  the 
mainland,  to  punish  offenders  (under  a  procedure  still  to  be  determined) 
against  the  arms  limitations  of  the  treaty,  and  to  approve  or  disallow  any 
withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  the  Continent. 

The  documents  concerning  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime 
in  Germany  restore  to  the  Federal  Republic  ‘the  full  authority  of  a 
sovereign  state  over  its  internal  and  external  affairs’.  American,  British, 
and  French  forces  are  to  remain  in  western  Germany  for  its  defence  but 
their  numbers  are  not  to  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
government. 

The  Paris  Agreements  included  a  resolution  by  NATO  accepting 
W.E.U.  as  part  of  the  NATO  defence  system.  All  forces  stationed  in  the 
area  of  the  Allied  Command,  Europe,  should  be  placed  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  SACEUR  or  of  the  appropriate  NATO  command  except  forces  for 
the  defence  of  overseas  territories  and  police  forces.1  In  other  words,  all 
member  countries  of  NATO,  including  the  Federal  Republic,  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  have  armed  forces  in  western  Europe  unauthorized  by  NATO. 
Moreover,  in  future  no  combat  forces  under  SACEUR  may  be  redeployed 
in  his  area  without  his  consent.2 

An  important  declaration  by  the  Federal  Republic  was  annexed  to 
NATO’s  resolution.  The  Federal  government  undertook  ‘never  to  have 
recourse  to  force  to  achieve  the  reunification  of  Germany  or  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  German  Federal  Republic’,  and  to 
resolve  all  disputes  between  Germany  and  other  states  by  peaceful  means.3 
This  declaration  to  some  extent  met  French  apprehensions  about  including 
in  NATO  a  state  which  had  territorial  claims  against  the  Soviet  block, 
whose  aggression  NATO  was  designed  to  resist. 

The  Saar  was  the  subject  of  a  bilateral  agreement  between  France  and 
western  Germany.  A  final  solution  could  not  be  reached  (to  be  submitted 
to  a  Saar  referendum)  until  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  was  signed. 
This  might  take  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  Russian  refusal  to  permit  a  free 
all-German  vote.  (Some  Frenchmen  and  others  had  hoped  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  reverse  its  attitude  as  soon  as  France  failed  to  ratify  the 
E.D.C.  treaty,  but  all  France  received  from  it  was  congratulations). 

In  the  meantime,  and  subject  to  the  Saarlanders  expressing  their 
approval  by  referendum,  the  Saar  was  to  be  given  a  European  Statute4 

1  Cmd.  9304,  P-  52  (Art.  4).  2  Ibid.  p.  53  (Art.  7).  2  Ibid.  p.  55. 

+  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
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within  the  framework  of  the  Western  European  Union.  The  Saar  was  to 
remain  within  the  French  customs  and  currency  area,  but  the  general  aim 
would  be  to  develop  the  Saar’s  economy  in  close  association  with  Germany 
as  well  as  France.  The  Saar  itself  was  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
all  its  coalfields.1 

What  is  the  significance  of  Western  European  Union?  If  the  need  for 
a  western  military  alliance  is  accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  filled  a 
dangerous  void  left  by  the  wreckage  of  the  E.D.C.  It  assured  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  American  and  Canadian  support  for  the  defence  of  Europe  ; 
it  strengthened  NATO;  it  brought  France  and  Germany  together  within 
a  common  European  defence  system;  and  it  anchored  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  to  the  west.  Nominally  W.E.U.  runs  for  fifty  years.  But  a  major 
change,  such  as  the  decision  of  a  united  Germany  to  stay  outside  the 
western  defence  system,  would  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  is  perhaps  best 
regarded  as  a  useful  but  possibly  temporary  expedient,  embodying  a 
number  of  compromises. 

One  difference  between  W.E.U.  and  the  proposed  E.D.C.  is  that  Great 
Britain  is  a  member.  The  fact  that  British  forces  are  pledged  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  can  be  withdrawn  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  prob¬ 
ably  makes  little  real  difference;  the  British  Government  had  declared 
again  and  again  that  it  intended  to  keep  those  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
SACEUR.  But  the  Continental  countries,  and  especially  France,  consider 
it  of  great  importance  that  Great  Britain  is  a  full  member  and  not  merely 
an  associate. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  national  governments  retain  more  control 
over  their  European  forces.  Under  the  E.D.C.  proposals  there  was  to  be 
one  general  staff  and  a  common  military  budget;  the  various  armies  were 
to  be  integrated  into  a  European  army.  Now  each  country  has  its  own 
general  staff  and  its  own  military  budget;  there  is  a  coalition  rather  than 
an  integration  of  armies.  Despite  Dr.  Adenauer’s  despondent  cry  in 
October — ‘That  I  should  have  been  forced  to  put  up  a  German  national 
army — it  makes  no  sense,  it  is  grotesque’2 — this  difference  also  is  smaller 
than  it  seems,  for  there  were  loopholes  under  the  E.D.C.  proposals  and 
there  are  obligations  under  the  W.E.U.  agreements.  But  it  gave  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  to  the  French  government,  and  the  British  government 
too  preferred  it  to  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  which  would  have  been 
required  had  Great  Britain  joined  the  E.D.C. 

W.E.U.  not  only  creates  a  defence  system  for  western  Europe;  it  also 

many  and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  Saar  Statute,  Paris,  23  October  1354  (Cmd.  9306) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954) ;  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  No.  1951,  23  November  1954:  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  1 16. 

1  The  referendum  took  place  in  October  1 955.  Opinion  in  the  Saar  had  swung  round  in  favour 
of  association  with  Germany  rather  than  ‘European’  status  and  the  proposed  Statute  was  rejected 
by  423,434  votes  to  201,973.  2  Der  Spiegel,  6  October  1954. 
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limits  the  size  of  national  forces  and  national  armaments.  Here,  accepting 
the  offer  of  Dr.  Adenauer,  it  discriminates  heavily  against  the  Federal 
Republic,  which  is  the  only  member  forbidden  to  manufacture  ABC  and 
certain  other  weapons,  and  is  restricted  to  a  relatively  low  level  of  forces 
and  arms.  There  is  also  some  discrimination  in  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  the  only  member  not  subject  to  arms  inspection. 

No  doubt  fears  of  German  rearmament  still  survive,  especially  in  France 
but  also  among  other  members,  including  Great  Britain1  and  also  Ger¬ 
many  itself,  where  peace-loving  and  internationally-minded  persons  such 
as  Dr.  Adenauer  are  apprehensive  of  any  revival  of  militarism.  But  it  was 
clearly  impossible  to  refuse  the  Federal  Republic  its  sovereignty  any 
longer,  and  the  severe  restrictions  on  German  rearmament  should  go 
a  long  way  towards  reassuring  those  who  believe  that  German  militarism 
will  never  die. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  W.E.U.  will  be 
given  any  tasks  of  importance  towards  the  integration  of  western  Europe 
beyond  discussing,  within  the  framework  of  NATO,  questions  affecting 
European  defence.  Its  proposed  supervision  of  the  Saar  was  still-born; 
the  Saar  has  gone  its  own  way.  There  are  other  European  organizations, 
notably  the  Council  of  Europe.  Special  organizations  have  been  created, 
notably  the  European  Iron  and  Steel  Community  and  the  European 
Payments  Union,  ior  special  purposes.  Should  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  agree  to  combine  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  free 
trade  area  or  the  control  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  atomic 
power,  it  seems  probable  that  the  supervising  authority  would  be  either 
a  new  one  set  up  for  that  particular  task  or  else  one  of  the  other  existing 
European  organizations  rather  than  the  W.E.U. 

Hence  it  can  be  argued  that  W.E.U.  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  NATO. 
Its  forces  are  placed  under  the  command  of  NATO,  which  directs  their 
advanced  training  and  is  in  sole  charge  of  their  deployment.  Its  main 
function,  the  inspection  of  armaments,  could  equally  well  be  performed 
by  an  agency  directly  under  NATO. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  misleading  to  regard  W.E.U.  as  a  step  towards 
the  integration  or  federation  of  western  Europe,  since  it  is  quite  possible 
that  no  further  progress  in  that  direction  will  take  place  through  its 
mechanism.  Yet  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  territorial  subdivision  of 
NATO.  It  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  free  countries  of  western 
Europe  are  prepared  to  surrender  some  part  of  their  sovereign  powers  in 
order  to  combine  for  a  common  purpose,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  with 
them. 

1  At  the  annual  Labour  Party  Conference  at  Scarborough,  27  September  to  1  October,  the 
National  Executive  s  emergency  resolution  accepting  German  rearmament  was  carried  only  by 
the  narrow  majority  of  3,270,000  votes  to  3,022,000. 
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1.  The  collective  leadership 

*954  was  a  year  of  decline  for  Mr.  Malenkov.  He  held  office  as  Prime 
Minister  for  only  five  weeks  beyond  it,  and  the  signs  of  a  modification  in 
his  status  relative  to  that  of  Mr.  Kruschchev  ran  through  the  year.  The 
basic  factors  of  change  in  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  two 
leaders  were  not  readily  susceptible  of  western  observation,  since  they 
must  have  involved  the  politics  of  the  inner  party,  but  two  economic  issues 
appeared  important  in  the  process.  They  were  the  so-called  ‘new  course’ 
in  the  Russian  economy  which  had  promised  greater  attention  to  the 
demands  of  the  consumer,  and  the  longstanding  problems  of  Russian 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Kruschchev’s  star  was  clearly  in  the  ascendant  by  the  first  few 
months  of  1 954.  He  was  prominent  in  a  series  of  conferences  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  agriculture  in  February  and  his  name  pre-eminently  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  spectacular  ‘virgin  lands’  campaign  then  announced.1  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  26  April2  he  appeared  on  terms  of  parity 
with  Mr.  Malenkov.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  meeting  of  the  previous 
August,  at  which  Mr.  Malenkov  had  held  the  floor  alone  and  addressed 
a  joint  session  of  the  houses,  both  delivered  speeches  covering  the  whole 
range  of  problems  facing  the  Russian  leadership,  Mr.  Malenkov  speaking 
to  the  Council  of  the  Nationalities  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Kruschchev 
to  the  Council  of  the  Union  in  the  afternoon.3  The  equality  with  the 
Prime  Minister  accorded  to  Mr.  Kruschchev  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  indicative  of  the  strength  of  his  position,  in  that,  though  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  government. 

In  the  later  months  of  the  year  he  headed  the  delegation  to  China,4 
which  received  great  publicity  in  the  Russian  press.  The  Chinese  alliance 
involved  questions  of  major  importance  for  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  since  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  relax  its  concentration  on  heavy  industry,  and  permit  its  people 
the  indulgence  of  extra  consumer  goods,  was  conditioned  by,  among  other 
factors,  the  demands  of  its  rapidly  industrializing  ally  for  capital  goods, 
as  well  as  for  military  equipment. 

1  See  below,  p.  154. 

2  Elections  for  the  Supreme  Soviet  took  place  on  14  March  1954:  Pravda ,  18  March  1954; 
Soviet  News,  22  March  1954. 

3  Soviet  News,  28  April  and  5  May  1954  (texts). 

4  See  below,  p.  240. 
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Besides  these  indications  of  his  growing  weight  in  the  regime,  there 
were  reports  that  Mr.  Kruschchev  was  building  up  an  apparatus  of  per¬ 
sonally  loyal  men  in  the  party,  the  government  and  the  army.1  His  rise 
was  linked  by  some  observers  to  a  reassertion  of  the  role  of  the  party,  as 
against  that  of  the  government,  in  the  Russian  state  and  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  This  separation  of  functions  between 
party  and  government  was  underlined  by  the  developments  in  the  satel¬ 
lites,  where  the  positions  of  Prime  Minister  and  First  Secretary  (formerly 
Secretary-General)  of  the  party,  which  had  in  several  cases  been  combined 
in  one  person,  were  divided  among  two,  the  person  concerned  resigning 
either  the  Prime  Ministership  or  the  dominant  party  role. 

The  weakening  of  Mr.  Malenkov’s  position  was  associated  with  a  re¬ 
treat  from  the  new  course  in  economic  policy  with  which  he  had  been 
closely  identified  and  which  was  set  out  in  his  speech  of  8  August  1953. 2 
In  his  speech  when  the  1954  Budget  was  introduced  in  April  Mr.  Malen¬ 
kov  indicated  that  any  further  increases  in  the  amenities  of  life  would  have 
to  depend  on  increased  production.3  An  article  in  the  party  theoretical 
journal  Kommunist  for  the  second  fortnight  of  April  1954  indicated  that,  in 
spite  of  concessions,  the  long-term  policy  remained  that  consumer  goods 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  heavy  industrial  production  and  sharply 
criticized  ‘certain  propagandists’  who  had  decided  that  the  output  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  was  being  increased  at  the  expense  of  heavy  industry,  and 
that  the  means  of  production  had  ceased  to  be  a  first  priority.4 

The  ‘new  course’  in  the  Russian  economy,  according  to  western  obser¬ 
vers  present  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  time,  led  to  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  goods  in  the  shops.5  Though  this  may  have  been  to  some 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  7  April  1954;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  June  1954.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Colonel-General  Ivan  A.  Serov  as  the  chairman  of  a  new  Committee  of  State  Security 
was  announced  in  April.  General  Serov  was  said  to  be  identified  with  the  inner  nucleus  of  the 
party,  and  thus  with  Mr.  Kruschchev:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  April  1954.  However,  the 
secret  police  remained  comparatively  in  eclipse  and  there  were  two  reminders  of  the  Beria  case 
during  the  year.  The  executions  were  announced  in  July  and  December  respectively  of  Mr. 
M.  D.  Riumin  and  Mr.  Viktor  Abakumov,  both  former  high  security  officials.  The  latter  was 
charged  in  the  official  announcement  with  having  ‘prepared  the  frame-up  in  the  so-called 
“Leningrad  case”  on  the  basis  of  which  a  number  of  Party  and  government  officials  were  ground¬ 
lessly  arrested  and  falsely  charged  with  committing  grievous  crimes  against  the  State’.  See  Daily 
Telegraph,  23  July  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  December  1954;  Soviet  News,  30  December 
1 954.  At  the  time  no  details  were  given  of  the  ‘Leningrad  case’,  but  Mr.  Kruschchev’s  speech  of 
25  February  1956  (New  York  Times,  5  June  1956;  Observer,  10  June  1956)  appeared  to  confirm 
that,  as  had  previously  been  surmised,  it  was  a  reference  to  the  liquidation  of  Vosnesensky  and 
others.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Abakumov,  therefore,  looked  retrospectively  like  one  of  the  early  moves 
in  the  campaign  to  rehabilitate  some  of  Stalin’s  victims. 

2  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  29;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  22. 

3  Soviet  News,  28  April  1954.  4  Scotsman,  28  May  1954. 

5  See  Harrison  Salisbury:  Stalin's  Russia  and  After  (London,  Macmillan,  1955)  p.  227.  Mr. 
Salisbury  was  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  Moscow.  Some  western  interpreters 
of  the  Russian  auguries  have  related  the  demand  for  an  easier  life  and  a  higher  standard  of 
material  comfort  which  found  a  temporarily  effective  expression  in  the  era  of  Mr.  Malenkov  to 
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degree  at  the  expense  of  capital  expansion,  its  effect  in  this  direction  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  According  to  official  Russian  figures,  industrial  output 
as  a  whole  rose  by  13  per  cent,  in  1954,  and  the  key  heavy  industrial  goods 
maintained  their  very  high  rates  of  growth  (pig-iron  9  per  cent.,  steel  8 
per  cent.,  coal  8  per  cent.,  oil  12  per  cent.,  electric  power  11  per  cent., 
cement  19  per  cent.).1  It  is  true  that  the  figures  showed  spectacular  in¬ 
creases  in  comparatively  expensive  forms  of  durable  consumer  goods  (tele¬ 
vision  sets  200  per  cent.,  refrigerators  92  per  cent.,  vacuum  cleaners  190 
per  cent.,  washing  machines  1,200  per  cent.)  but  these  were  based  on  low 
initial  outputs.  Increases  in  more  basic  consumer  goods  were  comparatively 
small  (meat  9  per  cent.,  butter  2  per  cent.,  cotton  textiles  6  per  cent., 
woollen  textiles  17  per  cent.,  leather  footwear  7  per  cent.).  Investment 
from  the  budget  in  heavy  industry  for  1954  amounted  to  79,700  million 
roubles  as  against  12,600  million  for  light  industry.2  It  may  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  that  even  during  Mr.  Malenkov’s  period  of  office  the  Russian  economy 
remained  formidably  geared  to  industrial  expansion  and  that  such  diver¬ 
sion  as  he  made  in  the  direction  of  a  more  abundant  life  for  the  Russian 
consumer  was  a  very  short  and  slight  one.  There  are,  of  course,  pitfalls 
in  assessing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Russian  economy  from  Russian 
statistics  but  even  when  these  had  been  allowed  for  some  western  authori¬ 
ties  were  inclined  to  concede  to  the  U.S.S.R.  a  rate  of  growth  for  1953-4 
of  9-13  per  cent,  as  against  3-6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  U.S.A.  in 
the  period  1950-43 — a  comparison  sufficiently  discomforting  in  view  of 

changes  in  the  structure  of  Russian  society  consequent  on  industrialization,  especially  the  growth 
in  importance  of  the  managerial,  technological  and  professional  strata  of  the  community  (in 
brief,  the  Soviet  middle  class) .  One  might  perhaps  relate  to  the  same  phenomenon  some  restive¬ 
ness  during  the  year  against  the  stultifying  grip  of  party  orthodoxy  in  the  field  of  literature. 
Among  the  literary  signs  of  the  times  were  two  novels,  Mr.  Ilya  Ehrenburg’s  The  Thaw ,  and 
Mrs.  Vera  Panova’s  The  Seasons,  and  two  plays,  Mr.  Leonid  Zorin’s  The  Guests,  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Korneichuk’s  Wings.  All  these  works  contained  some  hint  of  the  darker  side  of  Russian 
life :  the  abuse  of  power  for  private  ends,  the  disregard  by  bureaucrats  of  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  even  the  impact  of  the  operations  of  the  secret  police.  The  question  of  the  artists’  freedom 
was  also  raised  in  an  article  in  Novy  Mir.  These  deviations  from  the  party  line  did  not  go  unre¬ 
buked.  The  works  mentioned  all  encountered  heavy  criticism,  and  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  Novy 
Mir  was  relieved  of  his  post.  However,  the  non-conformists  did  not  appear  to  be  suppressed  or 
in  disgrace,  and  there  was  some  persistence  of  the  critical  strand  of  opinion  at  the  Congress  of 
Soviet  Writers  in  December:  see  Times  Literary  Supplement,  5  August  1955,  also  articles  by  Isaac 
Deutscher  in  The  Times  of  16,  17  and  18  November  1954;  Alexander  Werth:  ‘A  Sign  of  Soviet 
Change’,  APanchester  Guardian,  13  August  J  955-  1  Soviet  News,  27  January  1955. 

2  R.  W.  Davies:  ‘Investment-Consumption  Controversy’,  Soviet  Studies,  July  1955,  p.  63.  The 
budget  showed  a  10  per  cent,  cut  in  the  defence  allocation,  which  fell  to  17-8  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
as  against  20-81  per  cent,  in  1 953.  However,  there  was,  as  in  the  previous  year,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  budget  (about  94,000  million  roubles,  or  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  total)  which  was  not  allocated 
and  may  have  covered  some  types  of  military  expenditure,  possibly  including  nuclear  research : 
New  York  Times,  22  April  1954;  Soviet  News,  5  May  1954. 

3  These  figures  are  from  Abram  Bergson:  ‘The  Russian  Economy  Since  Stalin’,  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  1956.  See  also  R.  W.  Davies:  ‘Investment-Consumption  Controversy’,  Soviet  Studies, 
July  1955;  Peter  Wiles:  ‘The  Soviet  Economy  Outpaces  the  West’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1953; 
A.  Nove,  ‘The  Pace  of  Soviet  Economic  Development’,  Lloyds  Bank  Review,  April  1956;  F.  Seton, 
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its  implications  for  the  growing  economic  and  psychological  competition 
between  the  Russian  and  the  western  systems  in  the  under-developed 
countries,  and  for  the  ultimate  military  balance  between  the  two  parties, 
given  a  long  period  of  coexistence. 

If  Mr.  Malenkov  had  remained  in  power  and  had  attempted  to  fulfil 
the  consumer  goods  targets  he  set  for  1956,  he  might  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  more  serious  cuts  in  capital  investment  in  heavy  industry 
than  those  actually  made  by  the  time  of  his  fall.  An  article  in  Bloknot 
Agitatori  for  October  1955,  looking  back  to  the  change  of  leadership  in 
February,  said  that  it  reflected  not  the  intention  of  cutting  the  then  level 
of  consumer  goods  output,  but  a  determination  to  resist  pressure  to  devote 
an  increasing  amount  of  resources  to  this  field.1 

The  ‘new  course’  may  have  generated  some  slight  inflationary  pressure 
in  the  Russian  economy.  According  to  Pravda,  money  incomes  in  1954 
were  25  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  1952, 2  an  increase  considerably 
greater  than  the  over-all  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  available  to 
the  consumer.  The  price  cuts  announced  on  31  March  (in  accordance 
with  the  practice  which  had  obtained  since  1947)  covered  only  71  cate¬ 
gories  of  goods  as  against  125  categories  in  1953,  and  were  the  smallest 
since  1949.  They  were  concentrated  mostly  on  textiles,  clothing,  footwear 
and  similar  goods,  and  covered  few  categories  of  food,  except  bread,  tea 
and  coffee.3  In  1955  they  were  suspended  altogether,  though  there  were 
some  piecemeal  reductions  later  in  the  year.4 

There  had  been  signs  from  April  of  second  thoughts  about  the  emphasis 
on  consumer  goods,  but  the  weight  of  the  attack  on  the  concept,  and  the 
decision  to  reverse  it,  appeared  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  seemed 
logical  to  connect  this  with  two  events :  the  conclusion  of  the  London  and 
Paris  agreements,  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Kruschchev  from  his  trip  to 
China.5  Both  the  clearer  prospect  of  German  rearmament,  and  the  review 
of  the  military  and  economic  needs  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  great  underdeveloped 
ally  would  tend  to  reinforce  the  case  against  any  diversion  of  resources 
from  heavy  industry.  In  a  speech  early  in  December  Mr.  Kruschchev 
reaffirmed  its  primary  importance.6  Pravda  emphasized  several  times  in 
leading  articles  the  need  for  its  further  development.7  Izvestia,  which  as 

‘An  Estimate  of  Soviet  Industrial  Expansion’,  Soviet  Studies,  October  1955.  These  authorities, 
though  differing  on  various  points,  all  conceded  a  very  high  rate  of  growth  to  Soviet  industry. 
For  a  dissentient  view,  see  Colin  Clark,  ‘Statistical  Wiles’,  Encounter,  December  1955,  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  Encounter,  February  1956. 

1  Quoted  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  20  October  1955.  See  also  Bergson,  op.  cit.  p.  215. 

2  New  York  Times,  3  April  1954;  see  also  Financial  Times,  9  February  1954. 

3  Soviet  News,  2  April  1 954. 

4  New  York  Times,  23  August  1955. 

5  See  below,  pp.  240-3. 

6  Pravda,  28  December  1954;  Notes  et  dtudes  documentaires,  no.  1994,  12  March  1955,  pp.  2-17. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  1  January  1955. 
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late  as  2 1  December  1 954  had  laid  stress  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  material 
requirements  of  all  members  of  society  as  a  primary  aim,  declared  on 
5  January  1955  that  an  all-sided  development  of  heavy  industry  was  the 
most  essential  thing.1  On  24  January  the  editor  of  Pravda,  Mr.  Dmitri  T. 
Shepilov,  published  a  signed  article  in  which  any  notion  of  consumer 
goods  priority  was  castigated  as  ‘anti-scientific  and  rotten’.2  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Kruschchev  ominously  compared  the  views  of  the 
advocates  of  light  industry  to  those  of  ‘Rykov,  Bukharin  and  their  like’,3 
and  a  fortnight  afterwards  Mr.  Malenkov  offered  his  resignation  as  Prime 
Minister.4 

The  availability  or  non-availability  of  consumer  goods  was  closely 
connected  with  the  agricultural  position,  not  only  because  foodstuffs  were 
among  the  consumer  goods  the  lack  of  which  the  urban  consumer  most 
resented,  but  also  because  in  order  to  induce  the  peasant  to  increase  his 
deliveries  of  food  it  was  necessary  to  provide  incentives  both  in  money 
and  in  the  goods  that  he  wanted  to  buy  with  it.  In  1954  the  emphasis 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  far  as  agricultural  policy  was  concerned,  was  on 
the  need  for  a  very  large  increase  in  grain  supplies.  This  represented 
a  sharp  change  of  course.  In  October  1952,  Mr.  Malenkov,  while  admit¬ 
ting  shortages  in  other  foodstuffs,  had  assured  the  Russian  people  that  the 
grain  problem  had  been  solved  for  ever.5  Similarly  Mr.  Kruschchev’s 
speech  in  September  1953,  while  mentioning  the  desirability  of  higher 
yields,  emphasized  the  need  for  increase  in  other  foods  rather  than  grain.6 
However,  in  a  report  on  23  February  1954  to  a  special  plenary  session  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr.  Kruschchev  stressed 
the  importance  of  a  rapid  increase  in  grain  production.7  He  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  (Mr.  Ivan  Benediktov)  and  a 
number  of  others  including  Mr.  Dmitriev  (the  former  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Plans  of  the  State  Planning  Committee  (Gosplan)  and  an 
adherent  of  Professor  Trofim  Lysenko),8  on  the  grounds  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  grain,  and  an  excessive  dependence 

1  New  York  Times,  17  January  1955. 

2  Ibid.  25  January  1955. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  4  February  1955. 

4  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  9  February  1955. 

%  G.  M.  Malenkov:  Report  to  the  Nineteenth  Party  Congress  on  the  work  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
C.P.S.U.  ( B .)  (Moscow,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1952). 

6  Survey  for  1953,  p.  15;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  33-38. 

7  Pravda,  21  March  1954. 

8  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Dmitriev  not  only  lost  his  job,  but  was  later  deprived  of  a  doctorate  he 
had  just  obtained  (allegedly  by  dubious  means)  in  biology.  Professor  Lysenko  was  somewhat  in¬ 
volved  in  this  disgrace,  and  there  were  signs  that  his  stock  was  falling  as  far  as  the  party  authorities 
were  concerned.  Pravda  on  26  hlarch  supported  a  professor  of  biology  who  charged  him  with 
participating  in  a  mockery  of  Soviet  science  by  his  sponsoring  of  the  doctorate  of  ML.  Dmitriev, 
and  the  Journal  of  General  Biology  attacked  his  theories  in  July  and  again  in  September:  New  York 
Times,  27  March,  6  July  and  5  September  1954. 
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on  perennial  grasses,  which  had  failed  to  live  up  to  the  claims  made  for 
them. 

It  seemed  possible  that  the  measures  announced  in  September  1953  to 
induce  the  peasant  to  increase  his  output,  particularly  the  higher  prices 
for  livestock  produce,  and  the  resulting  extra  demand  for  fodder  made 
apparent  a  potential  grain  deficit.1  On  the  whole,  the  drive  for  more 
grain  appeared  to  stem  less  from  any  immediate  or  prospective  acute 
shortage  of  bread-stuffs2  than  from  the  realization  that  any  substantial 
increase  of  the  foods  (meat,  milk,  dairy  products  and  eggs)  which  were 
required  in  order  to  improve  the  Russian  diet  (still  largely  based  on  bread, 
potatoes  and  cabbage)  would  require  first  an  increase  in  fodder-grains 
to  feed  extra  livestock.  This  was  the  explanation  for  the  new  programme 
given  by  Mr.  Kruschchev  in  an  interview  in  September  1954  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  D.  Bernal.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  shortage  of  grain  for 
bread,  and  claimed  that  the  rising  purchasing  power  of  the  Russian  people 
had  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  higher  quality  foods.  The  extra  grain 
was  required  to  increase  the  numbers  and  improve  the  fattening  of  live¬ 
stock,  so  as  to  remedy  certain  shortages.3  This  account  of  the  reasons  for 
the  new  programme  is  borne  out  by  the  emphasis  given  in  it  to  the  growing 
of  maize,  to  support  especially  an  increased  pig  population  on  the  model 
of  the  ‘corn-hog’  farming  of  America,  which  Mr.  Kruschchev  held  up  for 
emulation  in  a  speech  in  January  1955. 4 

To  meet  the  demand  for  more  grain  the  government  decided  in  March 
1954  to  bring  under  the  plough  vast  areas  of  virgin  and  fallow  land, 
chiefly  in  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia.  The  original  target  was  an  increase 
in  the  grain  acreage  during  the  following  two  years  of  32-1  million  acres.5 
Later  it  was  announced  that  the  areas  originally  proposed  for  ploughing 
and  sowing  in  1954  had  been  exceeded,  and  that  the  target  figures  had 
been  raised  to  37  million  acres  in  1955  and  69-74  million  acres  in  1956.6 
This  area,  if  farmed  successfully,  might  yield  an  extra  20  million  tons  of 
grain  a  year,  or  more,  but  some  western  agricultural  scientists  were  doubt¬ 
ful  about  the  prospects  of  consistent  success,  chiefly  because  the  climate 
of  the  areas  concerned  was  uncertain,  with  low  rainfall,  a  short  growing- 
period,  and  the  risk  of  late  and  early  frosts  and  of  spring  and  summer 
drought.7  There  were  also  other  difficulties,  especially  the  questions 
of  transport  and  storage  and  of  housing  for  the  Komsomol  volunteers 

1  See  Richard  Lowenthal:  ‘Crisis  in  Moscow’,  Problems  of  Communism,  May-June  1954. 

See  Edward  Crankshaw:  ‘Russia’s  Food  Supply’,  The  Listener,  1 1  November  1954,  pp.  01-02. 

3  Soviet  News,  30  December  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  4  February  1955. 

5  Soviet  News,  8  and  12  March  1954;  Notes  et  dtudes  documenlaires,  no.  1926,  28  September  1954. 

6  Soviet  News,  20  August  1 954. 

See  Lazar  Volin:  The  New  Battle  for  Grain  in  Soviet  Russia’,  Foreign  Agriculture,  November 
!954>  PP-  197-9- 
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and  others  from  whom  the  labour  force  for  the  scheme  was  recruited. 
The  total  amount  of  grain  which  the  state  was  able  to  buy  from  the  new 
areas  in  1954  was  one  million  tons,  though  it  was  claimed  that  consider¬ 
ably  more  was  produced.  The  figure  was  not  high  in  comparison  with 
the  resources  invested.1 


2.  External  policies 

The  major  visible  preoccupations  of  Russian  foreign  policy  during  the 
year  were  the  pursuit  of  a  detente  with  the  western  Powers,  and,  closely 
allied  to  this,  the  preventing  of  the  integration  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  in  the  western  camp,  whether  through  the  European  Defence 
Community  or  through  the  Western  European  Union.  It  seemed  logical 
to  suppose  that  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  regime  in  regard  to  food  and 
consumer  goods  influenced  its  foreign  policy,  but  there  appeared  no 
indication  that  its  difficulties  were  so  acute  that  it  was  prepared  to  pay 
for  either  objective  with  the  sacrifice  of  any  substantial  element  of  its 
position  in  eastern  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  notes  to  the 
western  Powers  towards  the  end  of  the  year  hinted  at  willingness  to  accept 
free  elections  on  the  western  plan  in  Germany,  in  return  for  German 
neutralization,  but  the  offer  was  never  unambiguous.2 

As  far  as  fair  words  and  minor  concessions  were  concerned,  Mr.  Malen¬ 
kov’s  government  continued,  and  even  improved  upon,  its  course  of  the 
previous  year,  though  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  turned  instead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  sabre-rattling  with  the  East  European  Security  conference 
and  the  threat  to  denounce  the  Anglo-Russian  and  Franco-Russian 
treaties  of  1942  and  1944.  Among  the  evidence  of  Russian  anxiety  for 
a  detente  one  might  place  the  conclusion  of  a  settlement  in  Indo-China 
(the  second  truce  in  a  Far  Eastern  war  since  Stalin’s  death),  the  acceptance 
of  the  western  Powers’  arrangement  on  Trieste,3  the  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals  of  September,4  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Yugoslavia,  soft 
words  for  the  Turks,5  an  approach  towards  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  Japan,6  a  mild  policy  towards  Finland,7  emphasis  on  the  possibilities 
for  east-west  trade  and  some  modifications  of  policy  in  the  satellites. 

1  The  Times ,  23  November  1954. 

2  The  Russian  proposal  which  carried  most  conviction  and  aroused  most  interest  came  just 
after  the  end  of  the  year,  on  15  January  1955-  (Neues  Deutschland,  16  January  1955-)  It  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  international  supervision  of  elections,  but  the  nature  of  the  elections  themselves 
was  not  made  altogether  clear. 

3  See  below,  p.  169.  4  ,<'’cc  a^ove,  P-  I2j>; 

3  Moscow  Radio  broadcast  markedly  friendly  sentiments  on  the  occasion  of  the  Turkish 
National  Day,  and  an  old  barter  agreement  between  the  two  countries  was  revived  at  the  end  of 

the  year.  See  Dawn,  11  November  1954!  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  December  1 951* 

6  See  below,  p.  265. 

7  A  new  five-year  trade  treaty  was  signed  (The  Times,  19  July  1954),  a  new  Russian  loan  was 
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The  effort  to  promote  a  detente  appeared  also  in  some  of  the  statements 
of  the  Russian  leaders.  Mr.  Malenkov,  in  an  interview  given  to  an 
American  journalist  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  said  that  he  believed 
there  would  be  favourable  opportunities  for  the  further  relaxation  of 
tension  during  the  year,  and  expressed  the  hope  for  better  relations  with 
the  U.S.A.1  A  message  by  Marshal  Zhukov  on  the  anniversary  of  VE  day, 
published  in  Pravda,  paid  tribute  to  the  valour  of  American  and  British 
troops,  and  the  leadership  of  Generals  Eisenhower  and  Montgomery.2 
Coexistence  was  much  expatiated  upon  during  the  year,  not  only  in 
Russian  diplomatic  notes  and  speeches,  but  also  in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio.3  Most  of  this  Russian  mildness  may  reasonably  be  connected  with 
a  determination  not  to  frighten  the  French  into  the  E.D.G.,  but  one  of 
Mr.  Malenkov’s  statements  showed  evidence  of  a  different  preoccupation. 
In  March  he  said  that  an  end  to  the  cold  war  was  possible  and  that  its 
continuance  would  eventually  mean  a  new  world  holocaust  and  the  end 
of  our  civilization.4  This  represented  a  significant  departure  from  the 
usual  Russian  position  that  only  the  west  would  be  destroyed  by  atomic 
warfare,  though  it  was  corrected  in  his  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
26  April,  in  which  he  returned  to  the  standard  thesis  that  another  world 
war  would  mean  only  the  ruin  of  the  capitalist  social  system.5 

The  possibility  of  concluding  a  European  Security  Treaty  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Molotov  in  February  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  a  series  of 
variations  on  this  theme  was  presented  by  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  original  proposal  would  have  excluded  the  U.S.A.  from 
the  proposed  organization — along  with  China,  it  was  to  become  an 
observer — and  although  Mr.  Molotov  was  not  categorical  on  the  point 
of  the  compatibility  of  his  proposed  treaty  with  NATO,  it  was  clear  that 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  E.D.G.  The  western  Powers  rejected  the 
proposal  as  intended  to  exclude  the  U.S.A.  and  its  forces  from  Europe.6 

At  the  end  of  March  the  U.S.S.R.  dispatched  a  note  to  the  western 
Powers  suggesting  that  it  might  join  NATO,  and  that  the  U.S.A.  might 
join  its  projected  European  Security  Treaty.7  The  proposal  on  member¬ 
ship  of  NATO  (broadcast  on  1  April)  was  dismissed  summarily  in  a  State 
Department  communique  of  the  same  date  as  a  ‘manoeuvre  to  undermine 


promised  (New  York  Times,  2  December  1954),  and  the  President,  Mr.  J.  K.  Paasikivi,  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Lenin:  Soviet  News ,  26  November  1954. 

New  York  Times,  i  January  1954;  Soviet  News,  4  January  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A)  for 
1954,  P-  263.  ' 

2  The  Times,  10  May  1954. 

3  Ibid.  19  October  1954;  New  York  Times,  15  October  1954. 

4  Soviet  News,  15  March  1954. 
s  Ibid.  28  April  1954. 

6  See  above,  p.  134. 

P  39^  T°rk  TimeS’  1  April  19545  Soviet  News’  2  APril  1 954  i  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
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the  West  s  security’.1  Mr.  Eden,  with  British  understatement,  said  in  the 
Commons  that  Russian  membership  of  NATO  would  not  by  itself  be  a 
sufficient  assurance  to  the  members  of  that  organization.2  But  though 
this  polite  hint  by  the  wolf  of  willingness  to  join  the  sheepfold  was  not 
taken  seriously,  some  impression  was  made  in  France  by  the  conciliatory 
tone  of  the  note,3  the  preamble  of  which  dilated  on  the  dangers  of  the 
hydrogen  age  (a  subject  in  people’s  minds  in  April  because  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  tests)  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness.  In  Britain  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Mr.  Attlee  criticized  the  U.S.A.  for  its  immediate  rejection  of  the  proposal 
without  consulting  the  other  western  Powers.4 

The  formal  replies  of  7  May  rejected  the  Russian  proposal,  the  British 
note  calling  it  unreal.5  The  next  Russian  initiative6  came  directly  after 
the  end  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  with  notes  on  24  July  to  the  western 
Powers,  suggesting  a  meeting,  open  to  all  European  states  and  the  U.S.A., 
and  with  China  represented  by  an  observer,  to  discuss  collective  security 
in  Europe.7  Eastern  and  western  Germany  would  be  included  in  the  pact, 
and  members  would  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  any  alliance  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  The  pact,  would,  according  to  the  note, 
create  conditions  in  which  Germany  could  be  unified  after  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  and  after  limitations  had  been  fixed  upon  local  police 
forces  in  east  and  west  Germany.  The  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
was  also  suggested. 

Since  these  proposals  still  appeared  to  entail  the  undermining  of  NATO 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1  April  1 954. 

2  1  April  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  coll.  2233-4. 

3  See  Le  Monde,  2  April  1954. 

4  1  April  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  coll.  2235  and  2236-7. 

5  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  8  May  1954;  Le  Monde,  9-10  May  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1954,  p.  43. 

6  There  had  in  the  meantime  been  a  western  approach  of  an  informal  sort,  which  did  not 
become  known  until  the  following  year.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  divulged  in  the  Commons  on 
14  March  1955  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  538,  coll.  960-3)  that  on  4  July  1954  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Molotov  suggesting  that,  since  there  was  for  the  time  being  no  prospect  of  the  U.S.A. 
attending  a  conference  at  the  highest  level  as  he  had  proposed  in  his  speech  of  11  May  1953, 
there  should  be  a  ‘friendly  meeting’  between  himself  and  Mr.  Malenkov.  Mr.  Molotov,  apparently 
stung  by  an  implication  in  Sir  Winston’s  speech  that  this  proposal  had  come  to  nothing  because 
the  Russian  approach  of  24  July  was  incompatible  with  it,  published  the  text  of  the  exchange 
( New  York  Times,  18  March  1955;  Soviet  News,  22  March  1955)  from  which  it  appeared  rather 
that  there  had  been  second  thoughts  on  the  British  side  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  meeting  for  the 
time  being.  Sir  Winston  had  another  personal  brush  with  the  Russians  during  the  year.  On 
24  November  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  his  constituency  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Germans  were  surrendering  in  1 945  he  had  telegraphed  to  General  Montgomery  ‘directing  him 
to  be  careful  in  collecting  the  German  arms,  to  stack  them  so  that  they  could  easily  be  issued 
again  to  the  German  soldiers  whom  we  should  have  to  work  with  if  the  Soviet  advance  continued’. 
( The  Times,  24  November  1 954.)  This  telegram  proved  elusive  and  may  in  fact  never  have  been 
sent,  but  the  incident  caused  a  considerable  sensation,  and  evoked  strong  Russian  attacks  on  Sir 
Winston  (New  York  Times,  28  November  and  11  December  1954). 

7  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  26  July  1954;  Soviet  News,  28  July  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1954,  p.  46.  The  three  notes  were  not  identical,  but  the  differences  do  not  appear  significant. 
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and  the  abandonment  of  E.D.G.  in  return  for  a  vague  European  security 
arrangement,  they  had  little  effect  in  Britain  or  the  U.S.A.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  same  is  true  of  France.  Probably  the  E.D.C.  was 
already  a  lost  cause  before  this  date,  but  a  few  wavering  deputies  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Russian  note.  The  western  Powers  did  not 
answer  immediately,  and  had  only  begun  consultations  to  draft  a  joint 
reply  when  the  U.S.S.R.  made  further  representations  on  4  August, 
proposing  a  preliminary  four-Power  conference  in  August  or  September 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  European  Security  Conference.1  The  French 
Assembly  was  due  to  discuss  the  E.D.C.  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
the  western  Powers  therefore  continued  to  temporize,  since  either  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  might  have  embarrassed  still  further  the  prospects  of 
ratification,  slight  though  they  now  were.  During  August  the  U.S.S.R. 
directed  an  intense  press  and  radio  campaign  towards  France  on  the 
E.D.C.,2  and  shortly  after  the  dismissal  by  the  French  Assembly  of  the 
treaty,  Toss  issued  a  statement  from  the  Russian  Foreign  Ministry 
reiterating  the  invitation  to  the  western  Powers  to  a  new  conference  on 
Germany  and  European  security.3 

The  western  replies  to  the  Russian  proposals  were  delivered  on  10  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  western  Powers  indicating  that  they  would  agree  to  a  four- 
Power  Foreign  Ministers’  meeting  only  on  two  conditions — that  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  sign  the  Austrian  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  previously 
agreed  text,  incorporating  the  Russian  version  of  all  unagreed  articles,  and 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  agree  to  free  elections  in  Germany  as  a  first  step 
in  German  reunification.  The  notes  also  pointed  out  that  the  Russian 
proposals  of  24  July  and  4  August  repeated  those  fully  discussed  at  Berlin. 
They  affirmed  the  defensive  character  of  NATO,  and  said  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Russian  security  arrangement  would  maintain  the  present  division 
of  Germany,  which  could  be  united  only  by  free  elections  under  inter¬ 
national  supervision.4 

A  Russian  note  of  23  October  in  reply  called  for  a  four-Power  conference 
to  be  held  in  November  to  consider  the  re-establishment  of  German  unity, 
including  the  question  of  holding  free  all-German  elections,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  occupation  forces  and  the  question  of  calling  an  all-European 
Security  Conference.  It  also  asked  whether  the  western  Powers  would  be 
willing  to  have  their  Ambassadors  in  Vienna  take  part  in  a  conference 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  representatives  of  Austria  to  resolve 
unsettled  questions  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty,  and  suggested  the  possi- 

1  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  6  August  1954;  Le  Monde,  7  August  1954;  Soviet  News,  9  August 
!954- 

2  Le  Figaro,  30  August;  New  York  Times,  29  August  1954. 

3  Soviet  News,  New  York  Times,  10  September  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  51. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  n  September  1954;  Le  Monde,  12-13  September 
1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  55. 
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bility  of  agreement  on  the  size,  disposition  and  armaments  of  police  forces 
in  the  two  sections  of  Germany.  The  note  included  the  statement  that 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  .  .  .  that  the  holding  of  free  all-German 
elections  is  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  German  unity’  and  offered 
to  re-examine  the  proposal  for  the  holding  of  all-German  elections  put 
forward  at  the  Berlin  conference  by  Britain.1 

This  appeared  to  constitute  something  approximating  acceptance  of 
the  major  condition  fixed  by  the  western  Powers  in  their  note  of  10  Sep¬ 
tember  for  the  convening  of  a  four-Power  conference,  but  it  was  not  clear 
whether  the  U.S.S.R.  was  agreeing  to  free  elections,  or  merely  agreeing 
to  discuss  them.2  In  any  case,  the  Russian  note  was  presented  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Paris  agreements  were  being  signed,  and  there  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  western  Powers  to  be  diverted  from  the 
process  of  ratification  by  an  east-west  conference.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
said  in  the  Commons  on  26  October  that  he  did  not  think  the  moment  had 
been  reached  for  four-Power  talks.3  In  France  there  was  no  strong  voice 
for  acceptance,  and  in  western  Germany  only  the  Social  Democrats 
appeared  interested. 

Yet  another  Russian  note  was  delivered  on  13  November,  conveying 
to  twenty-three  European  countries  and  the  LT.S.A.  an  invitation  (sup¬ 
ported  by  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia)  to  a  conference  on  29  November 
on  the  creation  of  a  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe;  China  was  to 
be  invited  to  send  an  observer.  The  note  claimed  that  the  Paris  agree¬ 
ments  gave  western  Germany  an  opportunity  for  the  unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  of  arms,  and  for  claiming  atomic  weapons,  and  were  incompatible 
with  the  Franco-Russian  and  Anglo-Russian  treaties  of  alliance,  and  that 
their  realization  would  mean  sacrificing  the  possibility  of  the  unification  of 
Germany  through  free  all-German  elections  to  the  plans  for  restoring 
German  militarism.  The  note  suggested  a  meeting  in  either  Moscow  or 
Paris  in  November,  because  of  the  ratification  debates  being  due  in 
December.4  As  Sir  Anthony  Eden  said  in  the  Commons,  it  was  ‘openly 
and  explicitly  directed  against  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  Agreements’.5 
The  only  acceptances  were  from  the  satellites.  The  uncommitted  Powers 


1  New  York  Times,  24  October  1954;  The  Times,  25  October  1954;  Le  Monde,  26  October  1954, 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  96. 

2  The  new  Russian  proposals  were  similar  to  ones  made  by  Mr.  Molotov,  in  the  course  of  an 
official  visit  to  east  Germany  in  October  to  attend  the  celebrations  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
east  German  Republic.  He  proposed  in  a  speech  on  6  October  an  immediate  four-Power  con¬ 
ference  to  reunify,  neutralize  and  evacuate  Germany,  and  expressed  readiness  to  discuss  the 
proposals  made  at  Berlin  on  free  all-German  elections:  Neues  Deutschland,  7  October  1954!  Soviet 
News,  12  October  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  91. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  col.  1757. 

4  New  York  Times,  14  November  1954;  The  Times,  Soviet  News,  15  November  1954;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  58. 

5  15  November  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  533,  coll.  35-37- 
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tactfully  indicated  that  they  would  attend  if  acceptance  were  general, 
or  stood  on  their  neutrality.1  The  western  Powers’  reply  to  the  Russian 
invitation,  which  was  not  delivered  until  29  November,  clearly  indicated 
their  determination  not  to  negotiate  further  on  European  security  until 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  agreements.2  It  laid  down  the  following 
suggestions  for  future  procedure : 

1.  Agreement  to  sign  the  Austrian  Treaty; 

2.  Clarification  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  its  position  on  free  elections  in 
Germany; 

3.  Exchanges  through  diplomatic  channels  on  other  European  ques¬ 
tions,  particularly  security; 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  as  soon  as  it  should  appear 
that  there  was  a  real  prospect  of  finding  a  solution,  and  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Paris  agreements  in  the  countries  concerned ; 

5.  A  wider  conference  of  European  and  other  interested  Powers  to 
consider  the  remaining  aspects  of  European  security,  should  this 
thereafter  appear  useful.3 

The  European  Security  Conference,  which  opened  on  29  November  in 
Moscow,  was  therefore  limited  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellites,  with  a 
Chinese  observer.  Nevertheless,  the  conference  was  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  official  declarations  as  a  conference  of  European  states  on  ensuring 
security  in  Europe,  not  as  a  meeting  of  like-minded  governments  engaged 
in  organizing  a  military  block.4  The  three  countries  most  concerned  with 
any  threat  from  west  Germany — Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern 
Germany — were  represented  by  their  respective  Prime  Ministers,  Mr. 
Cyrankiewicz,  Mr.  Siroky  and  Herr  Grotewohl,  the  others  by  deputy 
Prime  Ministers.  Mr.  Molotov’s  opening  speech  called  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  eastern  military  block  which  would  include  eastern  Germany, 
if  the  Paris  agreements  were  ratified,  and  appealed  to  the  western  Powers 
to  abandon  the  course  of  rearming  western  Germany.5  Mr.  Siroky  and 
Herr  Grotewohl  urged  the  establishment  of  a  combined  command  on  the 
NATO  model.6  The  conference  communique  stated  that,  provided  plans 

1  See  for  Finland,  New  York  Times,  20  November  1954;  for  Sweden,  Royal  Swedish  Alinistry  of 

Foreign  Affairs  Press  Release,  20  November  1954;  for  Yugoslavia,  Tanjug  Bulletin ,  26  November 
1954;  for  Switzerland,  Neue  Zurcher  Ze^tung,  26  November  1954;  for  Austria,  New  York  Times, 
28  November  1954.  For  texts  of  all  the  replies  see  Dokumentow  (Polski  Instytut  spraw 

Mi§dzynarodowych),  1954,  no.  11,  pp.  2989-3058. 

2  Though  a  speech  by  M.  Mendes-France  at  the  United  Nations  on  22  November  seemed  to 
contain  some  hint  of  negotiations  between  the  ratification  and  implementation  of  the  treaty.  See 
New  York  Times,  23  November  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  30  November  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
13  December  1954,  pp.  901-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  61. 

4  New  York  Times,  30  November  1954. 

3  Soviet  News,  1  December  1 954  (text) . 

6  Neues  Deutschland,  2  December  1954.  For  other  speeches,  see  ibid.  2-3  December  1954; 
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to  remilitarize  west  Germany  were  dropped,  it  would  be  possible  to  hold 
free  all-German  elections  in  1956,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  united, 
democratic  and  peace-loving  Germany,  but  that  if  the  Paris  agreements 
were  ratified,  the  states  concerned  would  reconsider  the  situation  with  the 
aim  of  taking  measures  to  safeguard  their  security.  The  creation  of  a 
western  German  army,  they  alleged,  would  mean  western  Germany’s 
superiority  over  the  other  members  of  the  Western  European  Union, 
which  would  unavoidably  lead  to  the  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
‘West  German  militarists’  occupying  a  dominant  position  in  western 
Europe.1 

The  Russian  rejoinder  on  9  December  to  the  western  note  of  29  Novem¬ 
ber  refusing  the  conference  invitation,  insisted  that  the  ratification  of  the 
western  plans  for  arming  western  Germany  would  make  impossible  agree¬ 
ment  on  German  reunification,  and  would  not  contribute  to  agreement  on 
the  Austrian  question;  further  negotiations  on  Germany  would  become 
pointless.  The  note  contained  a  formal  warning  that  if  western  Germany 
were  brought  into  the  western  defence  system,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  organize 
its  own  defence  pact  in  eastern  Europe.  It  also  announced,  in  stronger 
terms  than  before,  the  intention  of  increasing  its  own  and  its  allies’  arma¬ 
ments,  ostensibly  to  balance  the  armaments  of  the  NATO  Powers.2  The 
Russian  government  followed  this  up  by  notes  on  1 6  and  20  December  to 
France  and  Britain  respectively,  notifying  them  that  if  the  Paris  agreements 
were  ratified  the  Franco-Russian  and  Anglo-Russian  treaties  of  1944  and 
1942  would  be  annulled.3  In  the  case  of  Britain,  this  was  presumably 
done  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  since  parliamentary  approval  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  had  already  been  given,  and  only  the  formalities  remained  to  be 
completed. 

Rather  more  success  attended  the  U.S.S.R.’s  dealings  with  Yugoslavia 
than  with  the  western  Powers.  Despite  Marshal  Tito’s  signature  of  the 
Balkan  Alliance  on  9  August,4  the  improvement  in  Yugoslav-Russian 
relations,  which  had  begun  in  1953  with  the  exchange  of  Ambassadors 
and  the  restoration  of  harmony  on  the  Danube  Commission,  persisted. 
The  U.S.S.R.  acquiesced  in  the  Trieste  agreement,  though  it  had  been 


Soviet  News,  2  December  1954;  New  China  News  Agency,  3  December  1954;  Neue  lurcher  J^eitung, 
1-4  December  1954. 

1  Soviet  News,  3  December  1954;  Neues  Deutschland,  3  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1954,  P-  64- 

1  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  10  December  1954  (text). 

3  Combat,  17  December  1954;  Soviet  News,  21  December  1954  (texts). 

4  See  below,  p.  1 71 .  In  internal  Yugoslav  politics  the  most  interesting  development,  and  one 
that  seemed  possibly  to  bear  some  relation  to  Yugoslavia’s  position  between  the  western  Powers 
and  the  communist  block,  was  the  fall  from  favour  of  Mr.  Milovan  Djilas  and  Mr.  Vladimir 
Dedijer,  two  of  the  most  western-oriented  of  the  Yugoslav  leaders.  Mr.  Djilas  apparently  went 
too  far  in  his  demands  for  modification  of  the  regime,  and  Mr.  Dedijer  was  too  persistent  in  his 
defence.  See  ‘Yugoslavia  between  Independence  and  Orthodoxy’,  World  Today,  August  1955. 
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reached  by  Yugoslavia  with  Italy  and  the  western  Powers  without 
Russian  participation.  The  Russian  press  reported  a  speech  by  Marshal 
Tito  on  19  September  in  Slovenia,  in  which  he  expressed  misgivings  about 
NATO  because  of  its  political  and  ideological  colouring,  and  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  normalization  of  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.1  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Russian  sponsored  radio  station,  ‘Free  Yugoslavia’,  appa¬ 
rently  closed  down,  and  Russian  stations  ceased  to  jam  Yugoslav  broad¬ 
casts  in  Russian.2  Publication  of  an  anti-Tito  paper  in  Bulgaria  ceased.3 
Borba  commented  favourably  on  the  winding-up  of  the  Soviet-satellite 
joint  companies.4  A  barter  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  signed  on  1  October,  under  which  Yugoslavia  was  to  receive 
£2,500,000  worth  of  raw  materials,  in  return  for  the  equivalent  value  of 
Yugoslav  goods,  though  Russian  requests  for  the  inclusion  of  lead,  copper, 
zinc  and  mercury  as  part  of  the  barter  deal  were  reported  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Yugoslavia.5 

Mr.  Maxim  Saburov,  the  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  State  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  in  a  speech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  called 
for  a  restoration  of  normal  relations  with  Yugoslavia.6  However,  the 
Yugoslavs  received  coolly  a  reference  he  made  to  ‘enemies  of  peace’  as 
having  benefited  by  the  Russian-Yugoslav  break,  and  a  Borba  editorial 
of  17  November  rejected  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  pre-1948  relationship.7 
On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Belgrade,  Russian  news¬ 
papers  paid  tribute  to  the  part  played  in  the  campaign  by  the  Yugoslav 
partisans.8  Moscow  also  expressed  willingness  to  return  to  Yugoslavia 
certain  children  and  students  who  had  been  held  there  since  the  break.9 

East-west  trade  showed  a  considerable  growth  during  the  year.  Exports 
from  western  Europe  to  the  Russian  block  rose  by  23  per  cent,  over  the 
1953  figures;  imports  from  the  Russian  block  rose  by  14  per  cent.10  A  party 
of  British  business  men  who  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  in  January,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  told  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Kabanov,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  place  orders 
exceeding  £400  million  over  the  next  three  years  for  such  things  as  tankers, 
complete  power  stations,  cargo-ships,  electrical  equipment,  textile 
machinery,  raw  materials,  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  consumer  goods.11 
About  half  of  the  items  required  by  the  Russians  were  subject  to  strategic 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  30  September  1954;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  September  1954, 
pp.  1106-7. 

2  The  Times,  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  15  October  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  21  October  1954.  4  The  Times,  15  October  1954. 

5  News  Chronicle,  2  October  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  October  1954. 

6  Soviet  News,  11  November  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  205. 

7  The  Times,  13  November  1954;  New  York  Times,  18  November  1954. 

8  Daily  Telegraph,  21  October  1954.  9  j\ew  York  Times,  21  October  1954. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  25  May  1954. 

Financial  Times ,  Daily  Telegraph ,  5  February  1954?  Soviet  JVews,  10  February  1954. 
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controls,  but  substantial  contracts  were  actually  agreed  upon.1  The 
U.S.S.R.  was  reported  also  to  be  placing  orders  with  Denmark,  Sweden, 
I  ranee  and  western  Germany.2  The  expansion  of  Russian  imports  was 
in  part  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  gold,  silver  and  platinum  on  western  markets,3 
but  there  were  indications  of  a  developing  effort  to  place  other  exports. 
Russian  oil  reappeared  in  world  markets  in  quantity  for  the  first  time 
since  the  thirties,  especially  in  Finland  and  Iceland.  At  discussions  of 
east-west  trade  in  October  the  U.S.S.R.  offered,  among  other  things,  light 
vehicles  and  some  engineering  products,  and,  despite  their  strategic 
importance,  manganese  and  chrome  ores.4 

The  restrictions  affecting  east-west  trade  were  the  subject  of  much 
governmental  discussion  during  the  year,  both  within  the  western  camp 
and  between  it  and  the  communist  block.  There  had  been  reports  of 
British  pressure  from  late  1953  for  reduction  of  the  controls  maintained 
under  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  Battle  Act.5  The  Prime  Minister,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Commons  on  25  February,  urged  that  the  restrictions 
should  be  relaxed  as  far  as  the  U.S.S.R.  and  eastern  Europe  (but  not 
China)  were  concerned.6  Negotiations  to  this  end  were  carried  on  at  first 
between  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  later  with  France  also,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  London  in  March  and  July.  On  26  July  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Peter  Thorney croft,  announced  that  considerable 
reductions  had  been  agreed  on.  From  16  August  the  embargo  list  would 
be  reduced  from  250  to  170  items,  and  the  quantitative  control  list  from 
90  to  20.7  The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  expanding  trade  at  its  meeting  in  Geneva  in 
March,  and  at  a  specially  convened  conference  in  October,  without 
making  any  spectacular  progress,  but  with  some  indication  of  possible 
future  agreement  on  payments  and  arbitration.8 

3.  The  new  course  in  the  Satellites 

The  Russian  and  Joint  Companies  established  after  the  war  in  several 
of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe9  were  largely  wound  up  during  the 

1  See  statements  by  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory:  16  February  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  523, 
coll.  1809-10;  23  February  1954,  ibid.  vol.  524,  coll.  193-4  and  1 96—7 ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  the 
leader  of  the  trade  mission:  The  Times,  26  March  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  17  February  1954. 

3  See  J\Tew  York  Times,  10  January  1954;  The  Times,  13  September  1954. 

4  Financial  Times,  18  October  1954. 

3  Sunday  Times,  28  February  1954.  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
P-  52- 

6  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  524,  coll.  587-8.  7  Ibid.  vol.  531,  coll.  39-43. 

8  Daily  Telegraph,  13  March  1954;  Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1954. 

9  In  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  partner  country  concerned  each 

held  shares  in  the  companies,  which  were  established  partly  with  assets  accruing  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
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year,  though  this  was  not  necessarily  an  altruistic  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  the  Russian  shares  in  them  were  sold  on  undisclosed  terms 
to  the  partner  country  concerned.  The  process  began  on  31  December 
1953,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  sold  to  the  east  German  government  the  33  com¬ 
panies  which  had  controlled  its  industry  and  trade.1  The  disposal  of  most 
of  the  Rumanian  companies  was  announced  on  25  September  1954, 2  in 
October  the  sale  of  those  in  China  and  Bulgaria,3  and  in  November  of 
those  in  Hungary,4  though  it  was  reported  that  the  U.S.S.R.  still  kept 
control  of  a  number  of  companies,  including  uranium  mining  throughout 
the  area  and  oil  in  Rumania.5 

Despite  the  disposal  of  the  companies,  the  trend  towards  the  economic 
integration  of  eastern  Europe  continued.  From  the  beginning  of  1956  the 
five-year  plans  of  the  satellites  were  to  be  integrated  with  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.6  There  was  a  slight  slowing-down  of  the  pace  of  industrialization 
in  the  satellites,  possibly  as  a  concession  to  the  unrest  generated  by  a 
general  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods,  which  in  turn  was 
produced  by  the  emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  or  perhaps  in  order  to 
reduce  the  demands  on  the  U.S.S.R.’s  own  industrial  plant. 

This  relaxation  in  the  economic  field  was  stressed  in  the  party  congresses 
of  the  year.  In  Poland  the  Congress  of  the  United  Workers  Party  took 
a  conciliatory  line  towards  peasants,  and  condemned  the  use  of  ‘brutal 
procedure’  in  forcing  them  into  collective  farms.  Mr.  Bierut  reported  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  collective  farms  covered  only  9  per  cent,  of 
peasant-operated  farmland.  Though  industrial  production  had  increased 
by  1 18  per  cent,  on  1949  figures,  agricultural  production  had  increased 
by  only  10  per  cent.7  Propaganda  for  land  collectivization  almost  ceased 
during  the  year,  and  the  regime  made  an  effort  to  woo  the  small  and 
medium  peasants.8  In  Hungary  Mr.  Rakosi  announced  in  a  speech  on 
24  May  that  progress  during  the  second  five-year  plan  would  be  at  a 
slower  rate.9  As  in  Poland  there  were  concessions  to  the  peasants,  even 
including  some  dissolution  of  collective  farms.10  According  to  a  report  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  real  wages  rose  during  the  year 

under  the  Potsdam  agreement.  In  eastern  Germany  the  companies  were  wholly  Russian- 
controlled. 

1  Soviet  News,  4  January  1954. 

2  Ibid.  29  September  1954. 

3  Ibid.  18  October  1954.  For  China  see  below,  p.  242. 

4  Soviet  News,  12  November  1954;  Hungarian  Bulletin,  20  November  1954. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  9  November  1 954 ;  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  1 3  November  1 954. 

6  Financial  Times,  31  August  1954;  Observer,  15  August  1954. 

7  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  27  March  1954;  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  25  March  1954;  New  Fork 
Times,  19  March  1954. 

8  The  Times,  10  March  1954. 

9  Hungarian  Bulletin,  6  June  1954;  Relagioni  Internazionali,  12  June  1954,  pp.  626-8. 

10  Scotsman,  9  February  1954;  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitl‘ng,  21  March  1954;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  20  February  1954. 
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by  about  25  per  cent,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  probably  by  12-15  per  cent, 
in  Hungary,  Poland,  Bulgaria  and  eastern  Germany.1 

The  milder  political  climate  included  signs  of  a  silent  revision  of  the 
purges  of  1949-52,  some  indication  of  the  subordination  of  the  secret 
police  and  even  the  admission  of  past  misuse  of  their  powers.  Mr.  Gabor 
Peter,  the  former  head  of  the  Hungarian  state  security  police,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  March  to  life  imprisonment  for  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
people.2  Mr.  Istan  Kovacs,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
said  on  13  October  that  ‘many  comrades’  had  been  unjustly  arrested  by 
the  secret  police  in  recent  years,  and  convicted  on  false  evidenced  Radio 
Warsaw  announced  on  9  December  the  reorganization  of  security  police 
and  the  demotion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Security,  Mr.  Stanislaw  Rad- 
kiewicz.4  V arious  past  ‘traitors’  emerged  fromj ails  and  concentration  camps. 
In  Poland  some  national  communists  including  Mr.  Wadislaw  Gomulka 
and  some  former  associates  of  the  Peasant  Party  leader,  Mr.  Mikolajczyk, 
reappeared,  and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  some  ‘Titoists’  and  Social 
Democrats,  though  the  releases  appeared  to  represent  only  a  small  section 
of  those  known  to  be  held.5 

The  division  of  functions  between  the  government  and  the  party  was 
emphasized  as  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  Poland  Mr.  Boleslaw  Bierut,  who  had 
combined  the  functions  of  Prime  Minister  and  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  resigned  the  premiership  to  the 
former  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz.6  In  Bulgaria, 
where  Mr.  Vulko  Chervenkov  had  been  both  Prime  Minister  and  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  party,  Mr.  Todar  Jhikov  became  First  Secretary.7  In 
Rumania  Mr.  Gheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej  resigned  the  major  party  role  to 
Mr.  Gheorghe  Apostol.8  In  Albania  Mr.  Enver  Hoxha  gave  up  the  Prime 
Ministership  to  General  Mehmet  Shehu,  remaining  First  Secretary.9 

Eastern  Germany  was  promoted  to  full  satellite  status  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  titular  sovereignty.  The  Russian  zone  news  agency  announced 
on  25  March  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  granted  the  east  German  regime  new 
attributes  of  sovereignty  and  had  established  with  it  the  same  relationship 
as  with  other  sovereign  states,  and  that  in  future  the  German  government 

1  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Research  and  Planning  Department:  Economic  Bulletin 
for  Europe,  May  1955,  p.  34.  This  rate  of  improvement  was  not  maintained  in  1955. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  1 5  March  1 954. 

3  New  York  Times,  15  October  1954;  Retazioni  Internazionali ,  30  October  1954,  pp.  1274-5. 

4  Neue  Zither  Zeitung,  1  o  December  1 954. 

5  Ibid.  28  February,  14  March,  27  November  1954;  Observer,  5  December  1954;  Siiddeutscher 

Zeitung,  4-5  December  1954;  The  Times,  25  January  1955.  Among  those  released  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noel  Field  in  Hungary  and  Mr.  Herman  Field  in  Poland  ( Daily  Telegraph,  17  November 
1954;  The  Times,  26  October  1954)  and  the  Hungarian  Social  Democrat  Anna  Kethly:  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung,  14  March  1954.  6  The  Times,  20  March  1954. 

7  Le  Monde,  16  March  1954;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  17  March  1954. 

8  Ibid.  21  April  1954. 

9  New  York  Times,  21  July  1954. 
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would  be  free  to  decide  all  questions  of  internal  and  external  policy,  in¬ 
cluding  relations  with  western  Germany.  The  only  restrictions  would  be 
the  preservation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  those  powers  essential  for  the  safeguard 
of  security  and  arising  from  undertakings  it  had  assumed  under  the  four- 
Power  agreements.  The  authority  of  the  Russian  High  Commissioner 
would  in  future  be  limited  to  these  security  matters  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  relations  with  the  western  occupation  authorities  in  questions  of  an  all- 
German  character  and  arising  from  the  quadripartite  agreement.1  Russian 
troops  were  to  remain  in  eastern  Germany  ‘temporarily’. 

The  western  Powers  and  the  west  German  government  did  not  accept 
the  change  as  genuine.  Dr.  Adenauer  made  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Republic  did  not  modify  its  claim  to  be  the  only  legitimate  government 
in  Germany,2  and  the  text  of  a  declaration  on  the  subject  was  agreed  in 
the  Bundestag  between  the  government  and  Opposition.3  The  Allied 
High  Commission,  representing  the  British,  French  and  American  govern¬ 
ments  in  Germany,  issued  on  8  April  a  declaration  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  regard  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  Power  responsible  for  the  Russian  zone 
of  Germany,  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  east 
German  regime,  and  did  not  intend  to  deal  with  it  as  a  government.4  The 
inevitable  comparison  with  its  own  position,  however,  was  not  without 
effect  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

1  News  Deutschland,  26  March  1954;  The  Times,  26  March  1954;  Soviet  News,  29  March  1954; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  88.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  eastern 
Germany  in  September  1955  confirmed  formal  east  German  control  of  its  home  and  foreign 
policy:  Soviet  News,  22  September  1955  (text). 

2  The  Times,  27  March  1954. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  ifeitung,  8  April  1954  (text). 

4  The  Times,  9  April  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  89. 
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THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

1.  Trieste  and  the  Balkan  Alliance 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Greece,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  in  Febru¬ 
ary  I953I  (the  Balkan  Pact  or  Treaty  of  Ankara)  had  clearly  from  the  first 
some  potentialities  for  growing  into  an  instrument  of  military  co-operation, 
and  indeed  led  to  military  consultations  between  the  parties,2  but  it 
was  not  actually  a  defensive  alliance,  and  contained  no  obligation  on  the 
signatories  to  take  up  arms  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  against  one 
of  them.  For  this  initial  restriction  of  commitments  there  were  good 
reasons  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  them  being  the  con¬ 
tinuing  friction  over  Trieste  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  to  which  latter 
country  Greece  and  Turkey  owed  obligations  arising  from  their  common 
membership  of  NATO.  Early  in  1954,  however,  there  were  initiated  two 
series  of  negotiations,  separate  but  closely  related,  which  resulted  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  elevation  of  the  Balkan  Pact  to  the  status  of  a  full  defensive 
alliance  in  August,  and  an  agreement  on  the  future  of  Trieste  two  months 
later. 

Of  these  successes  the  latter  was  perhaps  the  more  surprising,  since  the 
terms  which  the  parties  accepted  without  much  demur  in  October  1954 
did  not  differ  very  greatly  in  substance  from  those  which,  when  proposed 
a  year  before,  had  produced  military  manoeuvres  and  rioting.3  Not  much 
information  was  divulged  about  the  negotiations  which  produced  agree¬ 
ment.  Secret  talks  were  conducted  in  London  between  representatives 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  Yugoslavia,  and  later  between  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,4 
and  Mr.  Robert  Murphy,  the  American  Under-Secretary  of  State,  was 
understood  to  have  discussed  the  question  during  his  visits  to  Belgrade  and 
Rome  in  September.5 

The  major  problem  of  the  negotiations  was  how  to  obtain  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  declaration  of  8  October  1953 — involving  the  return  of  Zone  A6 
to  Italian  administration — without  loss  of  face  for  either  Italy  or  Yugo- 

1  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  122-31;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  271. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  March  1954. 

3  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  134. 

4  See  New  York  Times,  14  February  1954;  Corriere  della  Sera,  15  October  1954. 

5  Ansa,  20  September  1954. 

6  Zones  A  and  B  were  the  areas  of  Anglo-American  occupation  and  Yugoslav  administration 
respectively.  The  first  included  Trieste  and  its  immediate  environs  and  the  strip  of  coast  stretch¬ 
ing  northwards  toward  the  Italian  border,  the  second  comprised  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory  (Istria). 
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slavia,  especially  by  the  latter.  Other  issues  were  the  precise  delimitation 
of  the  boundaries,  the  protection  of  minorities,  and  various  economic 
questions  including  port  facilities  and  fishing  rights.  In  May  Marshal 
Tito  in  a  press  interview  made  proposals  envisaging  a  settlement  under 
which  Italy  would  receive  the  city  of  Trieste  and  most  of  Zone  A,  while 
Yugoslavia  would  retain  Zone  B,  acquire  a  small  segment  of  Zone  A,  and 
be  compensated  for  the  abandonment  of  its  other  claims  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  harbour  in  the  Yugoslav  zone  and  a  road  and  rail  connexion  from 
there  to  the  main  Yugoslav  communications  system.1 

This  latter  demand  was  apparently  dropped,  however,  for  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  finally  initialed  in 
London  on  5  October.2  This  agreement  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
territory  along  a  line  approximating  to  that  between  Zone  A  and  Zone  B, 
but  with  a  slight  adjustment  which  gave  Yugoslavia  an  extra  strip  of  terri¬ 
tory,  five  or  six  square  miles  in  area,  and  inhabited  by  about  4,000  people, 
mostly  Slovenes.  The  Italian  government  undertook  to  maintain  the  free 
port  at  Trieste.  Both  governments  undertook  to  protect  the  minorities  re¬ 
maining  in  their  respective  areas,  and  a  statute  attached  to  the  agreement 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  political,  professional,  administra¬ 
tive,  trading,  language  and  social  assistance  rights,  and  their  economic, 
cultural  and  educational  facilities.3  There  was  to  be  free  migration  be¬ 
tween  the  two  areas  for  a  period  of  one  year  (later  extended  to  15  months), 
with  two  years  to  move  property  and  funds.  The  settlement  was  nominally 
a  provisional  one,  the  Free  Territory  remaining  in  existence  in  theory, 
since  it  could  not  be  abolished  without  an  agreed  alteration  of  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty  involving  all  the  signatories,  including  the  U.S.S.R.4 

The  Italian  press,  except  for  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right, 
gave  a  qualified  welcome  to  the  agreement.5  The  Senate,  despite  a  certain 
riotousness,  approved  it  on  8  October  by  122-89,  with  the  communists, 
the  Nenni  Socialists  and  the  neo-Fascists  voting  against,  and  the  Mon¬ 
archists  absenting  themselves.6  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  it  by 
295  to  265  on  20  October.7  In  Yugoslavia,  Marshal  Tito  said  that  the 
agreement  was  unsatisfactory,  but  the  best  that  could  be  achieved  in  the 
circumstances.8  The  Triestini  for  the  most  part  welcomed  the  end  of 

1  New  York  Times,  9  May  1954;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  May  1954,  pp.  559-60.  This  leakage 
was  officially  deplored  by  a  Foreign  Office  spokesman:  The  Times ,  12  May  1954. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  U.S.A.  and  Yugoslavia  regarding  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  ( with  special  statute  and  statement) 
(Cmd.  9288)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  pp.  1-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  214. 

3  Cmd.  9288,  pp.  4-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  216. 

4  See  Muriel  Grindrod :  The  Rebuilding  of  Italy  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International 

Affairs,  1955),  p.  149. 

s  Ansa,  6  October  1954.  6  //  p0w0j  October  1954. 

7  The  Times,  21  October  1954. 

8  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  October  1954,  p.  1207;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  219. 
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foieign  occupation  and  the  return  of  their  city  to  Italian  administration 
though  there  were  undercurrents  of  autonomist  feeling,  and  resentment 
at  the  severance  from  Istria.1 

This  general  tendency  not  to  make  an  issue  of  the  agreement  even  if  it 
did  not  meet  all  one’s  requirements,  was  unexpectedly  echoed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Although  the  Russian  position  had  previously  been  that  no 
settlement  other  than  that  provided  for  in  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  was 
possible  or  legitimate,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council 
on  12  October  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  recognize  the  agreement  on 
Trieste  since  it  would  contribute  towards  a  relaxation  of  tension.2  The 
likeliest  explanation  of  this  change  of  line  appeared  to  be  Russian  recog¬ 
nition  that  there  was  not  much  that  could  be  done  about  the  settlement 
in  any  case,  and  that  protests  would  not  aid  the  U.S.S.R.’s  efforts  at  a 
rapprochement  with  Yugoslavia.  No  forewarning  of  the  reversal  was 
apparently  given  to  either  the  Italian  or  the  Trieste  Communist  Parties. 
One  of  the  Italian  party  spokesmen  committed  himself  shortly  before  the 
announcement  to  the  thesis  of  the  treaty  and  nothing  but  the  treaty,3  and 
the  leader  of  the  Trieste  Communist  Party  assured  his  followers  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  veto  the  proposal  at  the  United  Nations.* 

The  success  of  the  1954  negotiations  on  Trieste  as  opposed  to  the  failure 
of  those  of  1953  was  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  was  the 
result,  as  far  as  Yugoslavia  was  concerned,  of  negotiations  in  which  it  had 
been  treated  as  a  full  and  equal  partner.  It  could  be  represented  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  victory  in  that  at  least  the  terms  were  slightly  better,  and  there 
was  some  increase  in  security  for  Marshal  Tito  in  the  western  Powers’ 
declaration  that  they  would  not  support  any  future  claims  by  Italy  or 
Yugoslavia  against  each  other’s  territory.  On  the  Italian  side,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  government  of  Signor  Pella  by  that  of  Signor  Scelba,  who  was 
less  dependent  on  right-wing  support,  made  for  greater  flexibility  of  policy.5 
As  for  Trieste  itself,  the  long  period  of  uncertainty  did  it  some  economic 
damage,  and  the  evacuation  of  those  involuntary  tourists,  the  Anglo- 
American  troops,  appeared  likely  further  to  increase  unemployment, 
though  the  Italian  government  had  schemes  for  its  economic  development.6 

The  negotiations  for  the  transformation  of  the  Balkan  Pact  into  a  full 
military  alliance  moved  more  briskly  than  those  over  Trieste,  with  Marshal 
Tito  setting  the  pace  and  at  times  apparently  making  it  rather  faster  than 
the  western  Powers  had  bargained  for.  In  a  review  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  Yugoslav  National  Assembly  on  29  January,  he  declared  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  considered  the  further  development  of  friendly  relations  with  Greece 

1  Grindrod,  op.  cit.  pp.  151-2.  2  S/3305,  13  October  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1954. 

4  The  Times,  15  October  1954. 

5  Signor  Pella  resigned  on  5  January  1954:  Grindrod,  op.  cit.  p.  104. 

6  New  York  Times,  15  October  1954. 
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and  Turkey  as  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  its  foreign  policy.1  In 
April  he  paid  a  state  visit  to  Turkey,  and  a  communique  issued  by  the 
Yugoslav  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  visit  announced  a  decision 
to  transform  the  Balkan  Pact  into  a  military  alliance.2  This  announcement 
was  not  received  with  much  pleasure  in  Italy,3  since  the  negotiations  over 
Trieste  were  then  moving  very  sluggishly.  The  Italian  government  was 
reported  to  have  held  that  the  conclusion  of  a  military  alliance  by  Greece 
and  Turkey  with  a  Power  outside  NATO,  Yugoslavia,  would  require  the 
agreement  of  all  the  NATO  Powers,4  since  it  would  in  effect  indirectly 
extend  the  NATO  commitment,  and  to  have  told  the  western  Powers  that 
it  would  consider  it  improper  on  the  part  of  Greece  and  Turkey  as  NATO 
members  to  enter  into  military  commitments  with  a  non-NATO  state 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Italy  on  Trieste.  In  a  press  interview  on  1 7  May, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  Field-Marshal  Papagos,  rebutted  this  thesis, 
saying  that  in  his  view  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  prior  agreement  of 
the  NATO  Powers,  but  merely  to  notify  them  that  the  agreement  was 
being  concluded.  He  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.A.  had  similarly  merely 
notified  NATO  of  its  bilateral  pact  with  Pakistan.5 

Marshal  Tito  visited  Greece  early  in  June,  and  a  communique  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  visit  reaffirmed  the  intention  of  the  three  governments 
to  conclude  a  military  alliance,  and  announced  their  decision  also  to 
establish  a  Consultative  Assembly  of  members  of  the  three  Parliaments.6 

Meetings  at  the  official  level  to  draft  the  text  of  the  treaty  were  reported 
in  the  same  month,7  and  1 7  July  was  announced  as  the  date  on  which  it 
would  be  signed  by  the  three  Foreign  Ministers.8  However,  the  ceremony 
was  delayed  somewhat,  officially  because  of  the  illness  of  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister.9  Some  Yugoslav  suspicion  appeared  to  have  been  aroused 
that  his  malady  was  of  a  diplomatic  nature.  Earlier  reports  had  spoken 
of  pressure  by  the  western  Powers  to  postpone  the  conclusion  of  the  pact 
until  a  satisfactory  outcome  was  in  sight  in  the  negotiations  over  Trieste.10 
Marshal  Tito  said  that  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  hitch  in  concluding 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  30  January  1954;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  g  February  1954,  pp.  142-4. 

z  Tanjug  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  167,  23  April  1954;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  April  1954,  p.  434; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  193. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  April  1 954. 

4  See  Ansa,  21  and  30  April,  and  20  May  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  18  May  1954.  This  was  a  private  interview  given  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  part  of  the  printed  version  was  later  repudiated,  but  the  view  that  there 
was  no  legal  obligation  on  Greece  and  Turkey  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  NATO  Powers  to  the 
alliance  was  later  reiterated  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Greek  Foreign  Office:  The  Times,  24  May 
I954- 

6  II  Popolo,  6  June  1954;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  8  June  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
p.  194. 

7  The  Times,  19  June  1954.  8  New  York  Times,  11  July  1954. 

9  The  Times,  15  July  1954. 

10  Neue  Zurcher  Zedung,  5  June  1954;  The  Times,  7  June  1954. 
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the  pact  could  not  have  been  avoided,  and  expressed  conviction  that  the 
signature  of  the  alliance  was  an  urgent  necessity.1  A  spokesman  of  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Office  added  that  to  make  one  problem  conditional  upon 
the  other  would  only  spoil  the  atmosphere  of  co-operation.2  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  delay  appears  to  have  been  largely  due  to  some  remaining 
failure  to  agree  on  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  points  at  issue  were  the 
question  of  Yugoslavia’s  position  in  the  event  of  Greece  and  Turkey  being 
involved  in  a  war  not  following  a  direct  attack  against  them  but  resulting 
from  their  commitments  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  whether 
the  formula  defining  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  three  Powers  in  the 
event  of  attack  upon  one  of  them  should  specify  ‘automatic  action’  or 
something  less  categoric  and  more  in  line  with  the  terms  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Yugoslavia,  although  willing  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Turkey  and  Greece  if  they  were  attacked,  was  reluctant  to  extend  such 
assistance  should  they  be  involved  in  war  because  of  an  attack  against 
another  member  of  NATO.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wanted  the  commit¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  attack  against  a  member  of  the  Balkan  Alliance  to 
be  automatic,  whereas  Greece  and  Turkey  were  not  willing  to  go  beyond 
the  formula  of  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  provided 
that  if  a  member  were  attacked  the  other  signatories  would  take  such 
action  as  they  deemed  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  forces. 
Turkey  and  Greece  argued  that  they  could  not  undertake  towards  a 
country  which  was  not  a  member  of  NATO  obligations  going  beyond 
those  towards  fellow-members  of  that  organization.3 

The  delay  was  not  of  long  duration ;  the  alliance  was  finally  signed  at 
Bled  on  9  August.4  It  provided  (Article  2)  that  in  the  event  of  aggression 
against  any  one  of  the  members,  the  others  should  take  all  measures 
deemed  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  against  a  non-member  towards  which  one  of  the 
signatories  has  undertaken  obligations,  the  signatories  were  merely  bound 
to  consult  one  another.  Thus,  if  Greece  and  Turkey  were  involved  in  war 
as  a  result  of  their  NATO  obligations,  Yugoslavia  would  not  necessarily 
be  bound  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  treaty  established  a  permanent 
council  composed  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  countries,  to  meet 
twice  a  year  or  more  often  (Article  4).  It  was  to  be  valid  for  twenty  years, 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  it  was  not  specifically  cancelled  (Article  13).  In 
a  memorandum  issued  with  the  text  of  the  treaty,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
announced  also  the  general  principles  on  which  they  believed  their 


1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  July  1954,  p.  898;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  196. 

2  The  Times,  17  July  1954. 

3  Ibid.  4  and  7  August  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  August  1954. 

4  The  Times,  10  August  1954;  United  Nations  Treaty  Series,  2855;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
P-  197- 
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governments  might  proceed  to  the  formation  of  an  inter-parliamentary 
Balkan  Consultative  Assembly,  which  was  tentatively  foreseen  as  a  body 
with  equal  representation  of  the  three  national  Parliaments,  meeting  at 
least  once  a  year  to  examine  means  and  forms  of  developing  co-operation 
between  the  Balkan  States,  and  having  power  to  offer  recommendations 
to  the  member  governments.1 

There  appeared  no  immediate  prospect  of  Italy’s  joining  the  Balkan 
alliance.  Despite  the  Trieste  settlement,  enough  minor  issues  remained 
unsettled  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  to  make  the  treaty’s  transforma¬ 
tion  into  an  East  Mediterranean  agreement  unlikely.  Indeed,  the  treaty 
appeared  to  make  more  remote  any  prospect  of  revival  of  Italy’s  former 
influence  in  the  Balkans.  It  represented  a  success  for  Marshal  Tito,  who 
obtained  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  NATO  alliance  without  incurring  its 
obligations. 

His  policy,  however,  appeared  still  to  be  based  on  the  belief  (enunciated 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Britain  in  1953)  that  there  could  be  no  localized 
war  in  Europe,  and  the  exemption  from  obligations  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  NATO  was  realistically  viewed  as  largely  a  formal  one  by  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Office.  Its  principal  legal  adviser,  Dr.  Milan  Bartos, 
argued  in  an  article  published  at  the  time  that  although  Yugoslavia  was 
not  legally  committed  to  act  if  Greece  and  Turkey  were  required  by 
the  NATO  obligations  to  intervene  against  a  third  party  which  had  not 
directly  attacked  them,  this  did  not  mean  that  the  obligation  would  be 
interpreted  politically  in  the  same  way,  because  in  practice  if  the  North 
Atlantic  Powers,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  were  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  victim  of  aggression  Yugoslavia  would  probably  find 
itself  on  the  same  side.2 

Nevertheless,  the  essential  ambivalence  of  Marshal  Tito’s  attitude  to 
the  NATO  Powers  remained  and  was  reaffirmed  by  him  in  a  speech  of 
19  September,  in  which  he  said  that  NATO  had  taken  on  the  ideological 
complexion  of  a  fight  against  communism,  and  that  there  was  no  place 
for  Yugoslavia  in  a  block  with  an  anti-socialist  tendency.3  With  the  hint 
of  a  quasi-rapprochement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  went  a  growing  tendency 
for  Yugoslavia  to  find  its  closest  diplomatic  friends  among  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  Powers,  especially  India,  Burma  and  Egypt.  This  development 
was  not  the  only  uncertainty  that  attended  the  future  of  the  alliance.  For 
the  other  two  partners,  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  new  friendship  was  a 
thin  growth  over  old  and  stubborn  enmities,  which  were  unfortunately 
revived,  to  the  treaty’s  detriment,  by  the  growing  dispute  over  Cyprus. 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  August  1954,  p.  1012;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  200. 

2  Observer,  8  August  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  20  September  1954;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  September  1954,  pp.  1 106-7. 
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2.  Cyprus 

In  a  world  of  separatist  nationalisms  and  of  colonial  territories  clamour¬ 
ing  to  be  independent,  Cyprus  in  1954  was  an  anomaly,  a  colony  which 
demanded  not  self-government  but  self-determination,  and  self-deter¬ 
mination  in  this  instance  meant  determination  to  be  Greek.  The  story 
of  its  relations  with  Britain  belongs,  therefore,  as  much  to  the  sphere  of 
international  politics  as  to  that  of  Commonwealth  history.  The  parties 
involved  were  not  only  Britain  and  the  Cypriots  but  also  Greece  and 
Turkey.  At  one  further  remove  the  NATO  Powers  in  general  were  also 
involved,  because  of  the  strategic  significance  of  Cyprus  and  because  the 
frictions  that  the  dispute  engendered  had  repercussions  on  the  NATO 
position  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  agitation  for  enosis,  or  union  with  Greece,  which  by  1954  was 
beginning  to  reach  the  level  of  an  international  issue,  had  existed  in  a 
milder  form  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  for  an  understanding  of  it 
some  account  of  the  people  and  history  of  Cyprus  is  necessary. 

Of  the  half-million  Cypriots,  80-2  per  cent,  were  Greek  in  language, 
religion  and  culture  and,  most  importantly,  in  sentiment:  17-9  per  cent, 
were  Turkish  and  the  rest  Armenians,  Maronites  and  Jews.1  The  island 
was  colonized  by  Greeks  about  1,400  B.c.2  The  Turkish  section  of  the 
population  were  mostly  descendants  of  those  who  settled  there  in  the 
period  of  Ottoman  rule,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  late  nineteenth  century.3 
The  island  had  not  been  historically  connected  with  Greece  in  modern 
times.  It  had  been  an  appanage  of  most  of  the  empires  that  had  flourished 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Rome  and  Byzantium  successively  held 
it  for  a  thousand  years:  the  Arabs,  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks  each 
possessed  themselves  of  it  in  their  time.  Its  present  connexion  with  the 
English  crown4  originated  in  1878,  in  the  diplomacy  of  Disraeli.  The 
historic  preoccupation  of  British  foreign  policy  with  preventing  the  advance 
of  Russian  power  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  combination  with  the 
crumbling  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  interested  him  in  a  base  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Cyprus  had  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  make  it  useful  in  such  a  capacity.  By  the  Cyprus  Convention 
of  1878  the  Sultan  agreed  to  British  occupation  and  administration  of  the 

1  Figures  of  1946  census.  See  Great  Britain:  Colonial  Office:  Colonial  Reports,  Cyprus  1950 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951). 

2  Sir  George  Hill:  A  History  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge,  University  Press),  vol.  1,  p.  84. 

3  Ronald  Storrs  and  Bryan  O’Brien  (eds.) :  The  Handbook  of  Cyprus  (London,  Christophers, 
1930),  P-  4°- 

4  There  was  an  earlier  connexion,  in  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  on  his  way  to  the  Third  Crusade,  and  married  his  queen,  Berengaria  of 
Navarre,  at  Limassol.  Richard  sold  it  to  the  Knights  Templar,  but  they  regretted  their  bargain 
and  it  passed  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  whose  dynasty  persisted  for  almost  300  years,  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Cyprus. 
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island  in  return  for  a  British  guarantee  against  Russian  encroachment.1 
It  remained  nominally  Ottoman  territory,  however,  and  was  not  annexed 
by  Britain  until  the  Turkish  entry  into  the  war  in  1914.  The  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  in  1923  (signed  by  Greece  as  well  as  Turkey),  confirmed  the 
British  title. 

The  movement  for  union  with  Greece  had  at  least  some  roots  that  ante¬ 
dated  the  British  connexion  with  the  island.  In  1821  the  Turks  arrested 
and  executed  the  Archbishop,  bishops  and  leading  personages  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  the  insurgents  in  Greece.2 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  British  period,  efforts  begun  as  early  as  1882 
with  the  setting  up  of  a  Legislative  Council  to  create  self-governing  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  island  had  borne  little  fruit,  because  neither  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  population  had  been  interested  in  self-government.  The  Greeks 
had  been  interested  in  union  with  Greece;  the  Turks,  perceiving  that 
self-government  would  mean  the  rule  of  a  majority  to  which  they  did  not 
belong,  had  been  interested  in  the  status  quo,  or  in  return  to  Turkey.  The 
Legislative  Council  lived  uneasily  until  1931,  when  it  was  abolished  after 
enosis  riots  of  considerable  magnitude.3 

The  present  recrudescence  of  the  enosis  movement  should  be  dated  from 
immediately  after  the  second  World  War,  when  some  of  the  measures 
enacted  in  the  thirties  to  damp  it  down  were  lifted,  and  a  new  effort  at 
providing  for  the  constitutional  progress  of  the  island  was  begun.  The 
measures  taken  in  1931  had  included,  besides  the  abolition  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  the  exile  of  the  leaders  (ecclesiastical  and  others)  of  the 
movement.  Moreover,  because  of  the  enactment  in  1937  of  certain  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  election  of  the  Archbishop,4  none  had  in  fact  been 
elected  since  that  date.  In  1946,  however,  the  Colonial  Secretary  an¬ 
nounced  the  repeal  of  the  regulations  in  question,  the  decision  to  permit 
the  exiled  Bishop  of  Kyrenia  to  return,  the  summoning  of  a  Consultative 
Assembly  to  advise  on  the  form  of  constitution  and  an  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programme.5 

This  effort  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  and  to  capture  the  loyalties  of  the 
Cypriots  unfortunately  came  to  nothing,  because  the  old  factors  that  kept 
the  enosis  agitation  simmering  so  long  were  still  present,  and  had,  more¬ 
over,  been  joined  by  new  ones  that  brought  it  rapidly  to  the  boil.  The 
most  important  of  them,  and  the  dominant  element  in  the  situation, 
was  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The 

1  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxix,  pp.  744-8. 

2  Storrs  and  O’Brien,  op.  cit.  p.  26. 

3  Storrs:  Orientations  (London,  Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  1937),  pp.  591-606.  The  author 
was  Governor  of  the  island  at  the  time. 

4  Cyprus  (Governor’s  Approval  of  Archbishop)  Law,  1937.  See  Cyprus  Government: 
Political  Influence  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  Church  in  Cyprus  (Cyprus  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  7. 

5  23  October  1946,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  427,  Written  Answers ,  coll.  396— y. 
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political  power  and  importance  of  the  Archbishop,  who  was  also  Ethnarch, 
or  leader  of  the  community,  dated  from  Turkish  times,  when  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  political  leader  of  the  Greek  Christian  community 
in  its  relations  with  the  government.  Church  dignitaries  hold  office  by 
popular  election,  and  the  Church  has  been  the  principal  outlet  for  the 
political  feelings  of  a  people  to  whom  politics  are  a  major  passion.  The 
election  in  195°  of  a  new  Ethnarch,  Archbishop  Makarios,  endowed  the 
Church  faction  in  the  movement  with  a  young,  energetic,  astute  and 
immensely  popular  political  leader. 

The  Church  had  been  joined  in  its  campaigning  during  the  past  few 
years  by  an  odd  but  influential  ally,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  island. 
Estimates  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  communists  varied  from  the 
Turkish  Cypriots’  allegation  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  Cypriots  were 
communists,1  to  the  Archbishop’s  estimate  that  there  were  only  about  200 
genuine  communists  on  the  island.2  The  party,  known  as  Akel  (Working 
People’s  Reform  Party),  had  a  regular  membership  of  4,000  and  polled 
about  two-fifths  of  the  vote  in  the  municipal  elections3  though  its  strength 
over  the  whole  island  should  not  necessarily  be  put  at  the  same  figure, 
since  the  elections  were  held  only  in  certain  towns  and  it  seems  probable 
that  there  would  be  a  variation  in  its  strength  between  the  towns  and  the 
villages.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  the  average  Cypriot  who  voted  for 
Akel  did  so  rather  because  of  its  leaders’  success  in  improving  wages  and 
conditions  of  work  than  because  of  interest  in  communism  as  a  creed.4 
The  main  trade  unions  were  dominated  and  controlled  by  communists, 
as  were  a  number  of  minor  organizations  in  the  island,  and  they  formed 
the  only  efficient  and  disciplined  political  party  in  Cyprus. 

For  a  period  in  1948  the  communists  supported  self-government  rather 
than  enosis,  but  the  policy  caused  an  upheaval  within  the  party  and  a  loss 
of  popular  support,5  and  since  1949  they  had  solidly  adhered  to  the  slogan 
of  enosis.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  support  for  union  with  Greece  with 
the  standard  communist  description  of  that  country  as  a  ‘monarcho-fascist 
state’  was  overcome  by  claiming  that  once  their  brethren  in  Cyprus  were 
united  to  them,  the  Greek  workers  would  the  more  readily  overthrow 
their  present  regime.6 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used  by  British  spokesmen  for  retention  of 
the  island  was  that  the  communists  were  so  numerous  and  well-organized 
that  a  free  constitution  immediately  applied,  with  the  promise  of  a  plebis¬ 
cite  after  a  number  of  years,  might  bring  effective  power  into  their  hands 

1  The  Times,  21  September  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  1  October  1954. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  May  1950;  Manchester  Guardian,  1  October  1954. 

4  Government  of  Cyprus:  Communism  in  Cyprus  (Cyprus  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  12. 

5  Ibid.  p.  10. 

6  For  a  statement  of  the  official  communist  position,  see  Daily  Worker,  27  September  1954. 
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with  results  as  disturbing  to  Greece  as  to  Britain,  and  with  even  greater 
dangers  to  Turkey.1  Not  unnaturally  the  Greeks  were  inclined  to  discount 
both  the  strength  and  the  dangers  of  communism,  to  claim  that  the  high 
communist  vote  at  the  municipal  elections  was  a  natural  reaction  to  colonial 
rule,  and  that  the  communists  had  adopted  enosis  as  a  slogan  only  because 
popular  feeling  had  forced  them  to.2  The  Archbishop  maintained 
that  the  British  view  that  the  superior  organization  of  the  communists 
would  give  them  a  dangerous  ascendancy  in  freer  conditions  was  an 
exaggeration  of  the  position  and  was  used  only  to  foster  their  case  with 
the  U.S.A.2  The  Greek  delegate  at  the  United  Nations  accused  the  British 
administration  of  pampering  the  communists  with  the  aim  of  undermining 
the  nationalists  in  the  island,  a  policy  which  might  swell  the  ranks  of 
communism  to  dangerous  proportions.  He  claimed  that  the  communists 
appeared  to  enjoy  protection  from  police  action,  and  that  if  Cyprus  were 
united  with  Greece  the  communists  would  cease  to  be  a  problem.3 

A  similar  element  of  British  machiavellianism  was  attributed  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  role  in  the  dispute  both  of  the  Turkish  minority  in  the  island 
and  of  Turkey  itself.  They  tended  to  regard  the  hostility  of  both  as  British- 
encouraged  or  even  British-invented.4  Turkish  opposition  to  the  idea 
sprang  partly  from  concern  for  the  position  of  the  Turkish  minority  and 
partly  from  concern  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  The  Turkish  press  made 
much  of  the  communist  danger,  the  journal  Zafer>  f°r  instance,  declaring 
that  65  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  island  were  communists,  and  that 
the  Turkish  government  could  not  permit  the  creation,  sixty  kilometres 
from  its  coast,  of  an  advance  post  of  the  Cominform.5  They  were  also, 
perhaps,  conscious  that  the  strategic  balance  in  the  Levant  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  (whose  friendship  was  new  and  somewhat  uncertain)  might 
be  affected  by  the  cession  of  the  island.  Added  to  the  Dodecanese  already 
held  by  Greece,  it  would  mean  that  the  Turkish  coast  was  almost  wholly 
dominated  by  Greek  islands.6  The  call  for  enosis  with  Cyprus  sprang,  as 
far  as  Greece  was  concerned,  from  the  same  emotions  and  ambitions  that 
had  created  the  present  Greek  state  from  scattered  fragments  under  various 
sovereignties.  It  carried,  therefore,  an  overtone  of  an  irredentism  which 
might  stretch  farther  than  Cyprus,  and  which  the  Turks,  possibly  reasoning 
that  Vappetit  vient  en  mangeant,  were  reluctant  to  see  encouraged  by  success.7 

For  Britain,  however,  there  were  wider  strategic  issues  than  these 
involved  in  the  retention  of  the  island.  Actually,  Cyprus  had  proved  less 

1  The  Times,  19  August  1954.  2  Ibid.  15  October  1954. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  26  August  1 954. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  1 8  December  1 954. 

5  Le  Monde,  27  August  1954. 

6  See,  on  this  point,  a  letter  from  Lord  Kinross:  Spectator,  7  January  1956. 

7  Scotsman,  30  September  1954.  For  an  account  of  the  forces  behind  the  movement  in  Greece 
see  also  G.  M.  Woodhouse:  ‘Greece’s  “Great  Idea”  ’,  Spectator,  27  January  1950. 
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important  strategically  until  recently  than  had  originally  been  expected. 
With  the  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882,  only  four  years  after  that  of  Cyprus, 
Britain  secured  much  better  military  and  naval  bases  with  unchallenged 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Cyprus  was  for  a  long  time  comparatively 
neglected.  Even  in  the  first  World  War,  when  Britain  and  Turkey  were 
enemies,  its  strategic  importance  was  not  great,  and  in  the  second  it  was 
not  in  the  front  line  and  acquired  no  military  installations  of  permanent 
importance,  apart  from  R.A.F.  airfields.1  But  the  post-war  sharpening 
of  the  enosis  agitation  came  at  a  time  when  Cyprus’s  strategic  importance 
was  greater  than  at  any  time  since  Disraeli  acquired  it,  not  for  any  newly 
discovered  virtues  (though  it  was  a  better  base  for  the  air  force  than  for 
the  army  or  navy)  but  for  lack  of  any  alternative.  For  the  British  Cyprus 
was  the  only  port  in  the  storm  of  Mediterranean  nationalism  that  had 
driven  them  from  Palestine  and  Suez  and  threatened  them  elsewhere. 

This  was  an  argument  that  over-rode  the  deficiencies  of  the  island  as 
a  base,  deficiencies  which  were  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  people  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  debate.  Mr.  Attlee  said  that  in  all  the  talks  he  had  had 
with  the  military  they  never  thought  Cyprus  a  satisfactory  base.2  Captain 
Waterhouse  argued  that  the  vulnerability  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  cited 
by  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  reason  for  leaving  Suez  presumably  applied 
in  a  higher  degree  to  Cyprus,  which  was  500  miles  closer  to  the  possible 
source  of  such  bombs.3  Mr.  George  Wigg  said  that  Cyprus  had  none  of 
the  essentials  of  an  effective  base  and  that  the  factor  which  had  embar¬ 
rassed  Britain  in  Suez — a  hostile  local  population — existed  there  also.4 

Cyprus’s  physical  deficiencies  for  its  new  role  were  obvious  enough. 
It  was  an  island  of  few  resources.  Most  supplies  would  have  to  be  brought 
in  over  considerable  distances,  and  the  only  reasonable  harbour,  Fama¬ 
gusta,  was  too  shallow  for  large  vessels  and  had  very  inadequate  wharf 
facilities.  There  was  no  prospect  of  its  providing  a  full  substitute  for  the 
Canal  Zone.  It  lacked  the  industrial  and  transport  facilities  and  the  labour 
force  for  anything  of  the  sort.  The  Canal  Zone  was  a  vast  military  store¬ 
house  and  operating  base;  Cyprus  was  to  have  only  limited  stores  and 
facilities,  but  was  to  be  the  administrative  area  from  which  the  scattered 
British  land  and  air  units,  from  Tripoli  to  Kuwait,  would  be  co-ordinated. 
In  fact,  the  prospect  appeared  of  its  being  used  less  as  a  base  than  as  a 
headquarters,  or  as  something  between  the  two.5  The  Ministry  of  Defence 
announced  in  June  1954  that  it  was  intended  to  move  the  joint  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Middle  East  Land  and  Air  Forces  to  Cyprus  in  due  course, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  construction  would  begin  on  the  site  for  it.6  The 

1  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  The  Middle  East,  a  political  and  economic  survey 
(London,  R.I.I.A.,  1954),  p.  161. 

2  29  July  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  col.  736. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  743-4.  4  Ibid.  col.  758. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  8  August  1955.  6  The  Times,  24  June  1954. 
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prospective  transfer  of  an  infantry  brigade  group  was  announced  in 
September.1  Most  of  the  Canal  Zone  troops  were  expected  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  not  to  Cyprus,  but  to  Britain,  to  re-form  a  central  strategic  reserve.2 
There  were  not  expected  to  be  normally  more  than  9,000-10,000  British 
service  personnel  in  Cyprus  at  any  time — about  7,500  army  and  about 
1,500  R.A.F.3  The  air  station  was  expected  to  include  a  transport 
squadron  and  a  fighter  group,  and  possibly  also  a  bomber  group. 

The  Greeks  argued  that  the  military  importance  of  Cyprus  was  no  bar 
to  enosis,  since  Greek  membership  of  NATO  meant  that  any  bases  neces¬ 
sary  could  be  made  available.4  The  British  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Cyprus  was  their  only  remaining  territory  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  freedom  of  action  in  moving  troops  in  and  out,  which  was  essential 
to  the  base’s  usefulness,  depended  on  British  sovereignty  over  the  island. 
A  leased  base  was  not  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Britain  also  maintained 
that  a  lease  or  treaty  arrangement  did  not  provide  adequate  security  for 
the  future.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  ‘leases  expire,  treaties  are 
whittled  away,  Greek  governments  change’. 5  (The  Greeks  replied  that 
similar  considerations  were  applicable  to  the  American  bases  in  Britain.) 

It  was  not  so  often  said,  but  appeared  to  be  in  fact  the  case,  that  Cyprus 
was  strategically  valuable  to  Britain  rather  from  the  view-point  of  its  treaty 
commitments  and  other  interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  its  Common¬ 
wealth  obligations  than  for  strictly  NATO  purposes.  The  real  military  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  island,  as  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Brian  Horrocks  has  written, 
was  related  not  to  thermo-nuclear  war  but  to  the  cold  war,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  remaining  place  where  an  advanced  mobile 
reserve  could  be  kept.6  This  was  not  to  say  that  the  island  would  not  be 
useful,  especially  from  the  air  force  point  of  view,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  new  airfield  at  Akrotiri  would  take  heavy  strategic 
bombers,7  and  the  oil-fields  of  Ploesti  and  Baku  were  in  easy  striking  range 
of  it.  But  while  the  use  of  Greek  bases  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  on 
the  NATO  Powers  might  be  straightforward  enough,  the  use  of  the  same 
bases,  for  action  under  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  or  the  Anglo- 
Jordanian  Treaty,  or  in  defence  of  British  interests  in  the  Suez  Canal  or 

1  Scotsman,  18  September  1954.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  29  July  1954. 

3  Scotsman,  17  October  1955.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  11  June  1952. 

5  The  Times,  13  October  1954.  The  experience  of  Egypt  affected  British  government  policy  on 
Cyprus  in  more  than  one  way.  According  to  The  Times  (29  July  1954),  the  government  had  to 
consider  the  mood  of  the  conservative  back-benchers,  who  had  just  listened  with  glum  or  angry 
faces  to  the  announcement  about  Suez.  ‘No  Conservative  Government  could  have  gone  on  to 
suggest,  no  matter  how  vaguely,  that  Cyprus  might  even  at  some  future  time  be  given  up. 
Memories  of  Abadan,  disquiet  over  Suez  and  irritation  over  recent  demands  for  Gibraltar  could 
all  have  combined  to  produce  a  really  dangerous  storm.  Many  Conservatives  are  ready  to  accept 
the  agreement  with  Egypt— involving  the  shift  of  Middle  East  Headquarters  to  Cyprus— only  if 
Cyprus  is  kept  within  the  British  Commonwealth.’ 

6  Sunday  Times,  15  January  1956. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  April  1955. 
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Middle  Eastern  oil  might  be  another  proposition,  especially  as  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  large  and  undefended  Greek  communities  in  Egypt  and  other 
Muslim  countries  made  it  necessary  for  Greece  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  the  Powers  concerned.  The  island  was  also  useful  as  an  air  link. 
Under  the  Suez  Agreement,  Britain  had  flying  and  landing  rights  and 
servicing  facilities  in  Egypt  for  the  R.A.F.,  but  Cyprus  provided  an  alter¬ 
native  staging-point  that  might  be  essential  in  time  of  trouble  for  air 
routes  to  the  Far  East,1  though  the  lengthening  of  aircraft  ranges  appeared 
likely  to  reduce  the  importance  of  this  consideration. 

Economically,  as  well  as  defensively,  it  was  possible  to  argue  that  the 
island  was  more  secure  under  British  sovereignty  than  it  would  be  under 
Greek.  There  were  a  number  of  benefits  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
British  administration:  the  complete  success  of  the  campaign  against 
malaria,  and  the  beginnings  of  progress  in  reafforestation  and  the  control 
of  erosion;  some  development  of  the  island’s  mineral  resources;  consider¬ 
able  invisible  earnings  from  payments  to  British  forces  and  from  tourists; 
the  help  of  Commonwealth  preference  in  selling  its  goods  overseas ;  and  the 
advantages  of  British  citizenship  in  temporary  emigration  to  London  or 
more  permanent  emigration  to  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  Cyprus  was  prosperous  in  comparison  with  its  own  past 
and  in  comparison  with  other  territories  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  was 
still  a  poor  island,  almost  wholly  dependent  on  an  agriculture  that  was 
hampered  by  shortage  of  water  and  the  fragmentation  of  farms  into  small 
plots.  The  national  income  per  head  was  estimated  at  only  about  £95 
a  year,2  and  enough  poverty  existed  to  ensure  that  the  government  was 
blamed  for  some  of  it.  In  any  case,  to  the  Cypriots,  arguments  based  on 
economics  were  irrelevant :  the  demand  for  union  with  Greece  arose  from 
considerations  of  a  different  sort. 

There  were  several  factors  that  helped  to  give  a  special  fervour  to  the 
demand  for  enosis  in  the  post-war  period.  The  spectacle  of  Sudanese  and 
Senussi  achieving  self-determination  while  those  who  felt  themselves  to 
be  the  compatriots  of  Plato  remained  in  political  tutelage,  helped  put 
a  sharper  edge  on  the  previously  amiable  Cypriot  nationalism,  and  with 
the  Suez  agreement  and  the  arrival  of  increasing  numbers  of  British  troops 
in  the  island  there  was  added  not  only  an  example  (along  with  Palestine) 
of  what  agitation  could  do,  but  a  feeling  of ‘now  or  never’.  Despite  British 
efforts  to  control  the  curriculum,  education  in  the  island  was  obstinately 
Hellenic,  and  most  young  Cypriot  intellectuals  (except  for  lawyers,  who 
were  obliged  to  come  to  Britain)  received  their  university  education  in 
Athens,  and  returned  to  Cyprus  even  more  strongly  imbued  with  Greek 
feeling.  The  abler  section  of  the  community,  with  professional  and  poli- 

1  The  Times,  25  August  1955. 

2  Financial  Times,  6  January  1954.  The  comparable  figure  for  Great  Britain  was  £277  a  year. 
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tical  ambitions,  and  perhaps  remembering  that  Venizelos,  a  Cretan,  had 
become  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  felt  that  their  chances  would  be  better 
with  Cyprus  as  a  province  than  as  a  colony,  and  although  there  were  not 
a  great  many  British  officials  in  the  Cyprus  administration — about  1201 
they  were  enough  to  serve  as  a  target  for  resentment  among  those  who  felt 
themselves  qualified  to  fill  their  places. 

Some  English  observers  argued  that  there  was  a  body  of  opinion  that 
was  not  really  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  union  with  Greece,2  but 
was  constrained  by  social  pressures,  especially  those  exercised  by  the 
Church  in  a  close-knit  community  where  it  was  very  much  the  centre  of 
social  as  well  as  religious  life,  to  shout  for  it  even  with  reservations  in  their 
hearts.  As  an  official  publication  of  the  government  of  Cyprus  said, 
‘politically  a  Greek  Cypriot  can  at  present  only  be  one  of  three  things; 
a  nationalist,  a  communist  or  a  traitor’.3  To  avoid  the  discomforts  (and, 
as  tempers  sharpened,  the  dangers)  of  the  last  of  these  labels,  he  must 
accept  the  doctrine  of  enosis. 

There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this  view,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  agitation,  but  if  any  substantial  element  of  anti -enosis  opinion 
existed  it  was  not  conspicuous  in  the  post-war  political  history  of  the 
island.  The  Consultative  Assembly  set  up  in  1947  was  boycotted  from  the 
first  by  the  nationalists  and  later  dissolved,  although  the  offer  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  not  withdrawn.4  At  the  beginning  of  1950  the  Church  organized 
a  plebiscite  on  enosis,  possibly  to  forestall  the  communists,  who  were 
collecting  signatures  for  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations.5  The  results 
were  announced  as  showing  that  95-7  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  population 
of  the  island  was  in  favour  of  it.6  The  plebiscite  aroused  considerable 
popular  sympathy  and  some  government  interest  in  Greece,  where  General 
Plastiras  told  the  Greek  Parliament  that  he  hoped  Britain  would  respond 
to  the  wishes  of  Cyprus,7  although  he  told  a  Cypriot  delegation  that  he  did 
not  consider  this  a  suitable  moment  for  Greece  to  raise  the  question.8  A 
few  months  later,  however,  a  reply  by  the  then  Minister  of  State,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Younger,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  indicating  that  no  commu¬ 
nication  had  been  received  from  the  Greek  government  on  this  question 
and  that  the  British  government  regarded  the  issue  as  non-discussible,9 
provoked  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  to  declare  that  all  Greek  governments 
since  19 1 1  had  formulated  the  demand  for  enosis ,  and  if  the  matter  had  not 

1  The  Times,  30  May  1954. 

2  Ibid.;  Sunday  Times,  4  July  1954. 

3  Government  of  Cyprus:  The  Monopoly  of  Enosis  (Cyprus  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  3. 

4  See  Lord  Winster:  ‘Cyprus:  Tactics  that  Ruined  a  Governor’s  Mission’,  Daily  Telegraph, 
28  April  1949. 

5  The  Monopoly  of  Enosis,  p.  13. 

6  New  York  Times,  30  January  1950. 

8  New  York  Times,  14  June  1950. 

9  14  February  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  col.  380. 


7  The  Times,  24  May  1950. 
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been  taken  further  it  was  due  to  the  tact  of  the  Greek  government,  which 
expected  a  settlement  of  the  question  at  the  proper  time.1 

Towards  the  end  of  1953,  a  sharper  tone  crept  into  Anglo-Greek 
exchanges  on  the  subject,  and  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  Greek  policy, 
which  had  hitherto  been  to  combine  support  of  the  movement  with  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  fact  that  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  allow  any  modification 
in  the  present  sovereignty  of  the  island,  was  now  tending  towards  a  more 
active  support  of  the  Cypriots’  demands.  This  change  may  have  been 
due  largely  to  the  increased  popular  interest  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Stephen 
Stephanopoulos,  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  said  that  the  pressure  from 
Cyprus  and  a  large  section  of  public  opinion  was  such  that  no  Greek 
government  could  remain  indifferent.2  Considerations  of  party  politics 
and  some  personal  frictions  probably  reinforced  the  Greek  government’s 
interest  in  it.  When  Mr.  Eden  was  in  Greece  late  in  1953,  convalescent 
after  an  illness,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  took  the  opportunity  to  raise  the 
matter  with  him  at  a  meeting  which  seems  to  have  been  less  than  har¬ 
monious:  at  least  Field-Marshal  Papagos,  referring  to  it  in  the  Greek 
Parliament  fifteen  months  later,  said  that  Mr.  Eden  had  told  him  ‘dryly’ 
that  for  the  British  government  there  was  no  Cyprus  question  at  the 
present  time  or  in  the  future.3 

Archbishop  Makarios  visited  Athens  in  February  1954  and  was 
received  by  the  King  and  leaders  of  the  government  and  Opposition.4 
He  obtained  from  the  Greek  government  an  undertaking  to  raise  the 
question  of  Cyprus  at  the  United  Nations  if  Britain  did  not  agree  to  bi¬ 
lateral  talks  on  the  question  before  late  August,  the  final  date  for  entering 
questions  on  the  Assembly  agenda.5  On  15  March  the  question  of  Cyprus 
was  raised  in  the  Commons,  and  Mr.  Eden  replied  that  no  discussion  was 
possible.6  This  statement  strongly  irritated  the  Greek  press,  and  there 
were  anti-British  demonstrations  in  Rhodes  and  Athens.7  The  Greek 
government  circulated  a  memorandum  to  friendly  nations,  soliciting  their 
support  on  the  Cyprus  issue  and  stating  that  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
the  question  to  the  United  Nations  would  lie  exclusively  on  the  intransi¬ 
gence  of  the  British  government.  The  British  arguments  for  retaining  the 
base  for  strategic  reasons  were  unfounded,  for  if  Cyprus  became  Greek  it 
would  serve  equally  well  as  a  potential  or  actual  military  base  and  would 
be  available  and  at  the  disposal  of  Britain  and  all  the  other  western 
Powers.  Greece  would  be  prepared  to  accept  any  international  guarantee 
regulating  a  modus  vivendi  for  the  Turkish  minority.8 

The  situation  was  not  improved  by  a  statement  on  28  July  by  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  16  February  1951.  2  The  Times,  13  March  1954. 

3  Ibid.  8  February  1955.  4  Ibid.  13  March  1954. 

5  Ibid.  21  April  1954. 

6  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  col.  8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  227. 

7  The  Times,  20  March  1954.  8  Ibid.  30  April  1954. 
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Minister  of  State  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Henry  Hopkinson,  that  the 
government  had  decided  to  introduce  in  the  near  future  a  modified  consti¬ 
tution  providing  for  a  legislature  with  a  majority  of  official  and  nominated 
members.  A  sentence  used  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  in  his  speech  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  widely  construed  as  meaning  that  Cyprus  could  never  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  although  his  actual  words  were  slightly  more  cautious.  He  said  that 
‘it  depends  on  how  the  new  scheme  is  operated  by  the  parties  in  Cyprus 
as  to  how  fast  we  can  go  along  that  road  [towards  self-government] ....  It 
has  always  been  understood  and  agreed  that  there  are  certain  territories 
in  the  Commonwealth  which,  owing  to  their  particular  circumstances,  can 
never  expect  to  be  fully  independent.  ...  I  am  not  going  as  far  as  that  this 
afternoon.’  Later,  in  answer  to  an  interpellation  by  Mr.  Bevan,  he  said, 
‘it  is  the  considered  view  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  nothing  less 
than  continued  sovereignty  over  this  island  can  enable  Britain  to  carry  out 
her  strategic  obligations  to  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East’.1  Press  comment,  in  Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  seized  upon  the  word 
‘never’.2  The  general  impression  of  a  final  refusal  was  strengthened  by  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton,  the  retiring  Colonial  Secretary,  who 
said  that  all  expert  opinion  was  that  strategical  security  demanded  that 
Britain  maintain  sovereign  powers  in  Cyprus,  and  there  could  be  no  going 
back  on  that  expert  opinion.  He  could  not  imagine  any  more  disastrous 
policy  for  the  people  of  Cyprus  than  to  hand  them  over  to  an  unstable 
though  very  friendly  power.3 

Not  surprisingly,  the  statement  and  the  accompanying  exchanges 
evoked  some  anger  both  in  Cyprus  and  in  Greece.  Mr.  Stephanopoulos 
said  that  the  proposed  new  constitution  was  less  liberal  and  less  democratic 
than  that  of  1948.4  The  Greek  Ambassador  in  London  was  instructed  to 
protest  against  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  description  of  Greece  as  unstable.5  There 
was  a  chorus  of  anti-British  comment  in  the  Greek  press,  and  in  Cyprus 
the  Ethnarchy  Council  vehemently  rejected  the  proposal,  remarking  that 
‘surely  nobody  will  wish,  by  co-operating  with  foreign  rulers,  to  forge  the 
bonds  of  Cyprus  slavery,  thus  becoming  a  shameful  traitor  to  his  country’.6 

A  few  days  later  the  Cyprus  government  announced  its  decision  to 
enforce  strictly  the  existing  laws  in  regard  to  sedition,  which  was  defined 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  504-14;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  229. 

1  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  asked  a  few  months  later  in  the  House  to  comment  on  the  statement, 
said,  ‘The  word  “never”  is  one  which  in  politics  can  only  be  used  in  its  general  relativity  to  the 
subject. ...  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  considered  intention  of. . .  the  late  Secretary  of  State  to  use  the 
word  “never”.  In  fact,  he  was  not  aware  it  had  come  in  his  impromptu  statement  until  after  he 
saw  it’:  19  October  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  1033-4. 

3  28  July  1954,  ibid.  coll.  549-50.  4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  July  1954. 

5  Scotsman,  5  August  1954.  A  Greek  official  tartly  pointed  out  that  his  country  felt  it  improper 
for  a  member  of  a  government  with  a  parliamentary  majority  of  18  to  call  unstable  a  country 

governed  by  one  with  a  majority  of  178:  The  Times,  19  August  1954. 

6  Ibid.  30  July  1954. 
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as  including  publications  made  with  the  intention  of  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  colony.1  In  protest,  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  working  population  of  Cyprus  stopped  work  for  24  hours  on  12 

August,2  and  the  Greek  Cypriot  newspapers  in  the  island  suspended 
publication  for  a  week.3 

In  the  circumstances  there  was  no  possibility  of  averting  an  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  Greece  asked  on  16  August  that  the  issue  should 
be  put  on  the  Assembly  agenda.4  The  move  precipitated  another  mass 
demonstration  in  Athens,  and  a  number  of  people  were  injured  when  a 
crowd  attempted  to  march  on  the  British  Embassy.3  The  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  debated  the  issue  on  14  and  15  December, ^  considering  first  the 
procedural  question  of  whether  to  accord  priority  to  the  Greek  resolution 
or  to  a  New  Zealand  resolution  proposing  that  the  matter  should  be 
shelved,  and  then  considering  the  substance  of  the  New  Zealand  resolution. 
The  Greek  delegate  put  his  country’s  case  in  moderate  terms,  maintaining 
that  the  issue  at  stake  was  not  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  but  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-determination.7  The  U.S.A.  voted  with  Britain,  a 
factor  which  was  probably  decisive,  especially  in  combination  with  the 
votes  of  the  rest  of  the  NATO  group,  who  were  influenced  by  the  security 
issue  involved.  The  resolution  finally  adopted  was  a  compromise  one, 
stating  that  the  General  Assembly  considered  that  for  the  time  being  it 
did  not  appear  appropriate  to  adopt  a  resolution  on  the  question,  and 
decided  not  to  consider  the  item  further.  The  addition  of  the  words  Tor 
the  time  being’  enabled  Greece  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  and  it  was  finally 
approved  by  50-0-8. 8 

Both  the  British  and  the  Greek  governments  were  therefore  able  to  greet 
the  resolution  with  satisfaction,  Greece  claiming  that  it  left  the  issue  open.9 
It  was  less  favourably  received  outside  the  United  Nations.  The  Greek 
press  was  resentful  and  there  were  student  demonstrations,  directed  against 
the  U.S.A.  as  well  as  Britain,  in  Athens  and  Salonika.10  In  Cyprus  the 
situation  was  more  serious.  A  twenty-four-hour  strike  was  called  in 
protest  at  the  decision,  and  rioting,  the  most  serious  that  the  island  had 

1  Ibid.  3  and  u  August  1954.  See  also  28  October  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll. 
2142-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  240. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  13  August  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  4  August  1954.  The  decision  was  also  criticized  by  the  British  press.  See 
Manchester  Guardian,  News  Chronicle,  3  August  1954. 

4  A/2703,  20  August  1954:  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  62,  pp.  1-3; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  230. 

5  The  Times,  21  August  1954. 

6  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  y^gth-y^nd  Meetings. 

7  Ibid,  ygoth  Meeting. 

8  The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  17  December:  General  Assembly, 
Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  si.  Resolutions,  814  (IX) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  242. 

9  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  December  1 954. 

10  The  Times,  15  December  1954. 
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experienced  since  1931,  occurred  in  Nicosia  and  Limassol.  In  the  latter 
city  British  troops  were  obliged  to  fire  on  the  demonstrators.  It  was  the 
first  use  of  fire-arms  in  the  present  round  of  the  disturbances.1  As  late  as 
August  or  September2  reports  from  Cyprus  had  emphasized  the  absence 
of  ill-feeling  in  the  enosis  agitation,  but  the  year  went  out  with  rising  tension 
between  Briton  and  Cypriot,  and  sharpening  animosity  between  Greek 
and  Turk.  The  familiar  drift  from  agitation  to  violence  and  terrorism 
appeared  well  under  way. 


1  Observer,  19  December  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  23  August  1954. 
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E  Egypt 

(i)  The  fortunes  of  the  Junta 

At  the  beginning  of  1954  the  revolution  in  Egypt  was  eighteen  months 
old.  The  junta  of  young  officers  who  directed  the  government  had  some 
successes  to  show  for  their  assumption  of  power.  An  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  economic  position  of  the  country,  and  a  beginning  in  the 
struggle  with  its  social  problems.1  Of  the  potential  enemies  of  the  regime, 
several — the  Wafd,  the  landlords  dispossessed  by  agrarian  reform,  the 
communists— appeared  to  have  been  worsted,  temporarily  at  least.  As 
far  as  the  junta’s  two  major  immediate  foreign  policy  aspirations  were 
concerned— the  unity  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  inducing  the  British  to  quit 
Egypt — the  Sudanese  elections  at  the  end  of  1953  had  the  air  of  a  success 
for  the  first,  though  it  was  to  prove  misleading,  and  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  negotiations  with  Britain,  though  they  had  reached 
deadlock  on  a  few  remaining  points  of  difference. 

It  was  not  these  issues  that  provided  the  news  from  Egypt  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  however,  but  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  junta  and 
its  titular  leader,  General  Nagib.  The  existence  of  friction  between  them 
was  made  public  with  an  announcement  on  25  February  that  General 
Nagib,  the  President  and  Prime  Minister,  had  resigned  three  days  before, 
and  that  Colonel  Gamal  'Abd  un-Nasir,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  had 
assumed  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  leaving  that  of  President  vacant. 
According  to  the  official  communique,  the  resignation  had  been  preceded 
by  a  demand  by  General  Nagib  for  absolute  autocratic  authority,  includ¬ 
ing  veto  rights  over  decisions  of  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council, 
and  the  right  to  appoint  and  remove  Cabinet  Ministers  and  to  promote 
or  cashier  army  officers.2 

Rumours  had  begun  to  come  out  of  Cairo  about  five  months  before  this 
event  of  a  rift  between  General  Nagib  and  Colonel  Nasir,3  a  rift  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  pr e-coup  history  of  the  Free  Officers’  Movement.  General 
Nagib  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Officers  who  planned  the 
coup  d'etat.  The  driving-force  behind  the  organization  that  contrived  it, 
and  the  real  focus  of  authority  after  the  assumption  of  power,  had  been 
Colonel  Nasir,  who  had  been  elected  leader  before  the  coup.  However,  the 
planners  of  the  revolution  were  all  young  men — in  their  early  thirties — 

1  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  149-52.  2  Bourse  Egyptienne,  25  February  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  February  1954. 
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and  none  was  above  the  rank  of  colonel.  They  felt  that  they  needed  a 
figure-head  of  suitable  status  and  maturity,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the 
coup ,  General  Nagib  was  invited  by  the  plotters  to  join  them  to  play  this 
role.  He  appeared  well-suited  to  it  for  several  reasons.  He  was  known  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  Farouk  regime;  he  carried  the  weight  of  senior 
army  rank;  he  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  commander  of  a  unit 
which  had  displayed  particular  bravery  in  the  Palestine  war;  and  he  was 
not  regarded  as  a  politically  ambitious  man.1 

As  the  figure-head  for  the  junta,  General  Nagib  proved  even  more 
successful  than  they  could  have  wished.  His  popularity  (fostered  by  pub¬ 
licity  and  by  his  paternal,  photogenic  charm)  became  considerable,  and 
to  some  extent  compensated  for  the  lack  of  organized  political  support  in 
the  country.2  But  the  experience  of  office  gave  General  Nagib  a  hankering 
for  real  as  against  titular  leadership.  It  was  known  that  when  the  Republic 
was  declared  and  General  Nagib  was  made  President,  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  wanted  him  to  lay  down  the  office  of  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  in  favour  of  Colonel  Nasir,  but  he  refused.3  Frictions  over  policy  grew 
between  General  Nagib  and  the  junta  in  the  weeks  before  his  demotion. 
According  to  the  communique  issued  by  the  junta,  General  Nagib  was 
‘beset  by  a  psychological  complex  from  which  we  suffered  much,  though 
we  all  made  an  effort  to  present  him  to  the  world  as  the  actual  leader  of 
the  revolution’,  and  had  resorted  to  the  practice  of  staying  at  home  to 
force  the  Revolutionary  Council  to  accept  his  demands.4 

The  crisis  of  his  resignation  appeared  to  have  been  precipitated  by 
a  speech  at  the  Indonesian  Club  on  Monday,  22  February,  in  which 
General  Nagib  strongly  attacked  Pakistan  in  connexion  with  the  pact  with 
Turkey,  though  the  semi-official  newspaper  Al  Goumhouriya  had  taken  a 
moderate  line  on  the  question.  Colonel  Nasir  censored  the  speech  for  the 
press,  and  General  Nagib  resigned.5  The  resignation  was  not  immediately 
accepted  by  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council,  who  were  no  doubt 
aware  that  it  would  be  a  shock  to  the  country.  A  choice  between  the  junta 
and  the  general  was  submitted  to  the  Army  Council,  the  larger  officers’ 
group  behind  the  junta.  Their  vote  upheld  Colonel  Nasir  and  the  younger 
officers;  the  resignation  was  accepted,  and  General  Nagib  was  placed 
under  armed  guard.5 

Cairo  remained  quiet,5  and  for  a  day  it  appeared  that  the  transfer  of 
the  titular  leadership  might  pass  without  question.  The  Revolutionary 
Command  Council  hastily  endeavoured  to  demolish  General  Nagib’s 
popularity.  A  spokesman  described  him  as  ‘a  vain  dictator  addicted  to 


1 

2 

4 

5 


Anthony  Mann.  Why  General  Neguib  has  fallen’,  Daily  Telegraph ,  26  February  1  or, 4 
The  Times,  27  February  1954.  3  Ibid.  2g  February  1954. 

Bourse  Egyptienne,  25  February  1954. 

The  Times,  26  February  1954. 
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self-indulgence  and  some  immoral  tastes’,  in  contradiction  to  the  previous 
public  portrait  of  a  quiet,  paternal  statesman  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.1  However,  it  became  clear  that  the  move  was  not  well  re¬ 
ceived.2  Public  opinion  both  in  Cairo  and  the  Sudan  appeared  restive. 
More  importantly,  it  did  not  command  unanimous  support  in  the  army. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  on  the  night  of  26  February 
moved  to  restore  General  Nagib.  For  a  time  there  was  the  possibility  of  a 
serious  intra-army  skirmish.  Another  group  of  officers  were  said  to  have 
trained  guns  on  the  headquarters  of  the  dissidents.3  However,  Colonel 
Nasir  patched  up  a  compromise,  and  on  28  February,  three  days  after  his 
demotion,  General  Nagib  was  invited  by  the  Revolutionary  Command 
Council  to  return  to  the  office  of  President.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
public  forgiving  and  forgetting.  General  Nagib  remarked  that  the  episode 
was  a  little  thing,  and  accompanied  by  Major  Salah  Salim  (who  had  so 
lately  been  dwelling  on  his  iniquities)  he  departed  for  a  previously  arranged 
visit  to  the  Sudan. 

The  Sudan  visit  was  short  and  not  very  happy,4  but  as  far  as  Egypt  was 
concerned  the  manner  of  General  Nagib’s  restoration,  and  the  outburst  of 
public  enthusiasm  which  greeted  it  in  Cairo,5  appeared  to  have  strengthened 
his  authority.  According  to  a  spokesman  of  the  junta  speaking  a  few  weeks 
later,  General  Nagib  returned  to  the  Presidency  on  the  agreement  that 
he  would  accept  the  limitations  of  power  implied  in  the  post,  ‘but  twenty- 
four  hours  later  he  discovered,  or  certain  circles  discovered  for  him,  that 
he  should  have  full  powers  and  full  control  over  the  state’.6  For  a  month 
or  so  the  location  of  real  power  in  the  country  appeared  indeterminate. 
Colonel  Nasir  declared  in  an  interview  that  General  Nagib  was  purely  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  had  no  vote  in  the  Revolutionary  Council.7 
A  decree  of  7  March  named  Colonel  Nasir  Military  Governor  of  Egypt,8 
but  on  the  following  day  General  Nagib  resumed  his  previous  positions  of 
Prime  Minister  and  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Council,  and  Colonel 
Nasir  went  back  to  his  old  position  of  Deputy  Prime  Minister.9  A  week 
later,  on  15  March,  General  Nagib  was  also  reinstated  as  Military  Gover¬ 
nor.10  His  bid  for  power  was  accompanied  by  an  apparent  move  away 
from  military  government  and  back  towards  a  restoration  of  parliamentary 
forms.  Mr.  'Ali  Mahir,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  announced  on  5  March 
after  consultations  with  President  Nagib  and  Colonel  Nasir,  that  a  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  would  be  elected  in  June  and  would  meet  on  23  July,  to 
revise  and  approve  a  draft  Constitution,  and  to  act  as  a  Parliament  until 
the  constitution  was  enacted  and  Parliament  elected.  Once  Parliament 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  26  February  1954. 
3  The  Times,  12  March  1954. 

5  Sunday  Times,  28  February  1954. 

7  Le  Populaire,  6-7  March  1954. 

9  The  Times,  9  March  1954. 


2  Ibid.  27  February  1954. 

4  See  below,  p.  200. 

6  New  York  Times,  28  March  1954. 

8  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  8  March  1954. 

10  Manchester  Guardian,  30  March  1954. 
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had  been  elected,  the  council  of  the  Revolutionary  Command  would 
cease  to  exist.  Martial  law  would  be  abolished  before  the  Constituent 
Assembly  was  elected.  Parties  which  were  dissolved  by  the  military  regime 
would  be  permitted  to  contest  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  Parliament,  but  not  under  the  same  names  as  those  they  went  by 
formerly.  The  removal  of  the  censorship  on  the  Egyptian  press  was 
promised,  and  the  freeing  of  opponents  of  the  military  regime  held  in  jail.1 
The  first  uncensored  Egyptian  papers  for  more  than  two  years  appeared  in 
March,  and  large  numbers  of  the  Wafd  and  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  were 
set  free  about  the  same  time.2  General  Nagib  announced  on  25  March 
that  the  junta  would  end  its  rule  on  24  July  1954 — two  years  after  the 
revolution — and  that  all  political  parties,  including  the  Wafd  and  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood,  would  be  restored.  The  army  leaders  would  with¬ 
draw  from  politics,  since  they  had  no  intention  of  forming  a  political 
party.3 

For  a  day  or  two  it  appeared  as  if  the  junta  were  worsted  and  preparing 
to  go  back  to  their  barracks,  but  retrospectively  Colonel  Nasir  appears  to 
have  been  following  the  principle  that,  given  enough  rope  in  the  form  of 
an  apparent  return  to  the  old  order,  General  Nagib  would  hang  himself: 
that  is  to  say,  that  once  the  army  saw  the  prospect  of  its  being  eased  out  of 
power,  and  the  discredited  politicians  of  the  old  regime  restored,  it  would 
reunite  behind  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council  sufficiently  to  permit 
a  new  demotion  of  the  President.  This  appears  to  have  been  precisely 
what  happened:  the  army  organization,  on  which  the  revolution  rested, 
decided  to  support  Colonel  Nasir  in  any  decision  he  took.4  A  group  of 
young  officers,  calling  themselves  ‘Terrorist  Free  Rebels’  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  opposing  the  elections  scheduled  for  July,  and  threatening  to 
kill  General  Nagib  and  other  Council  members  if  the  way  was  paved  for 
restoring  the  officials  who  ran  the  country  under  the  Farouk  regime.5 
Even  the  section  of  the  army  officers  whose  intervention  had  led  to  the 
restoration  of  General  Nagib  to  power  were  reported  to  be  irritated  by  a 
number  of  aspects  of  the  return  to  civilian  control.6 

The  Cairo  crowds  and  the  trade  unions  were  also  induced  to  back  the 
junta.  On  25,  26  and  27  March,  popular  demonstrations  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  return  to  parliamentary  life  were  staged  in  Cairo.  A  transport 
strike  and  then  a  general  strike  were  put  into  operation,  with  success  both 
in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  There  were  no  trains,  trams,  buses  or  taxis, 
and  banks,  offices,  shops  and  petrol  stations  were  closed.^  The  division  of 

1  Bourse  Egyptienne,  The  Times,  6  March  1 954. 

2  Bourse  Egyptienne,  9  March  1954. 

3  Middle  Eastern  Affairs  (New  York,  Council  for  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  Inc.)  vol.  5  no.  * 
May  1954,  p.  178;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  244. 

*  Observer,  28  March  1954.  5  New  Tork  HemU  Tribune,  26  March  1954. 

The  Times,  30  March  1 954.  7  Daily  Telegraph,  30  March  1 954. 
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forces  in  the  country  was  clearly  visible.  On  General  Nagib’s  side  were 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the  parties,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  most 
of  the  press,  and  the  University  students.  On  the  side  of  the  junta  were 
its  organization  (the  Liberation  Rally),  the  trade  unions,  the  Cairo  crowd 
and  above  all  the  army.1  King  Sa'ud  of  Sa'udi  Arabia,  who  was  in  Cairo 
at  the  time,  was  reported  to  be  endeavouring  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties.2 

Victory  went  to  Colonel  Nasir  and  the  junta.  On  28  March  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  General  Nagib  announced  that  he  had  ‘bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
people  ,  and  had  agreed  in  principle  that  the  Revolutionary  Council 
should  remain  in  power,  and  that  the  decisions  to  elect  a  Constituent 
Assembly  and  to  restore  the  political  parties  should  be  cancelled.3  Shortly 
after  this  announcement,  General  Nagib  collapsed  from  exhaustion,  and 
was  ill  for  some  weeks.  The  Revolutionary  Council  consolidated  its  victory 
over  the  politicians  by  issuing  a  decree  on  15  April  that  members  of  the 
Wafd,  Liberal  Constitutional  or  Saadist  parties  who  held  ministerial  rank 
in  the  period  1942-52  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  political  rights  for  ten 
years.4  Colonel  Nasir  again  assumed  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.5  Major 
Khalid  Muhi  ud-Dln,  who  led,  or  was  in  close  touch  with,  the  cavalry 
officers  who  restored  General  Nagib  in  February,  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Italy  and  France,6  and  the  officers  associated  with  the  incident  were 
arrested.7  General  Nagib  remained  President  until  November,  but  was 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  public  sight  and  effective  political  life.  The  junta 
was  reported  neither  to  consult  him  nor  to  send  him  state  papers,  but  to 
be  reluctant  to  remove  him  from  office  for  fear  of  the  reactions  which  his 
disappearance  would  have,  not  so  much  in  Egypt  as  in  the  Sudan  where 
important  political  decisions  were  still  impending.8 

His  final  downfall  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  precipitated  by  the  junta’s 
struggle  with  a  much  more  formidable  rival  for  political  power,  the  Mus¬ 
lim  Brotherhood.9  Early  in  the  regime’s  existence  there  had  been  scope 
for  an  uneasy  alliance  between  it  and  the  Brotherhood  since  a  primary 
objective  of  both  was  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Egypt.  However, 
there  were  inevitable  frictions,  because  the  Brotherhood  was  the  one  sub¬ 
stantial  rival  source  of  political  influence  in  Egypt  after  the  suppression  of 
the  parties.  On  13  January  it  was  dissolved,  on  an  official  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  with  Britain  for  the  overthrow  of  the  regime.  It  was  also  accused 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  30  March  1954.  2  Ibid.  29  March  1954. 

3  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  30  March  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  244. 

4  New  York  Times,  15  April  1954.  s  Ibid.  18  April  1954. 

6  Combat,  29  April  1954.  7  The  Times,  1  May  1954. 

8  General  Nagib  was  popular  in  the  Sudan  because  he  was  half  Sudanese  and  had  spent  his 
early  life  there.  See  below,  p.  201. 

9  The  membership  of  the  Brotherhood  was  believed  to  be  about  2  million:  Manchester  Guardian, 

1  November  1954.  It  was  an  extreme  nationalist  and  anti-western  organization,  with  a  secret 
terrorist  wing,  practising  assassination  as  a  political  method. 
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of  having  formed  illegal  groups  in  the  army  and  police.1  A  number  of 
Brotherhood  leaders,  including  the  Supreme  Guide,  Shaikh  Hasan  el- 
Hodeiby,  were  arrested.2 

During  the  contest  between  General  Nagib  and  Colonel  Nasir  in  March 
Shaikh  el-Hodeiby  and  other  leaders  of  the  organization  were  released,3 
and  the  strength  of  the  Brotherhood  was  cast  on  the  side  of  General  Nagib, 
which  did  nothing  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  junta.  The  friction 
between  them  increased  greatly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement  on  Suez  in  July.4  The  Brotherhood  denounced  the  agreement 
and  threatened  to  overturn  it,  claiming  that  it  prolonged  the  period  of 
Egyptian  bondage  to  Britain.5  A  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Damascus 
also  accused  Colonel  Nasir  of  following  a  policy  of  truce  with  Israel,  and 
trying  to  force  the  Arab  states  into  alliances  with  the  imperialistic  west.6 
Some  of  the  Friday  sermons  preached  in  the  mosques  were  so  violent 
against  the  regime  that  the  government  decided  to  take  over  the  writing 
of  them.7  In  October  the  government  made  an  attempt  to  split  the 
Brotherhood  and  install  less  irreconcilable  leadership,8  but  it  failed. 

At  this  juncture  Colonel  Nasir  was  conveniently  strengthened  in  his 
dealings  with  the  organization  by  an  attempt  on  his  own  life.  On  26  Octo¬ 
ber,  while  he  was  addressing  a  crowd  in  Alexandria,  eight  shots  were  fired 
at  him,  but  missed.  The  would-be  assassin,  Mahmoud  'Abd  ul-Latif,  was 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  confessed  to  having 
received  instructions  and  his  weapon  from  a  close  associate  of  Shaikh 
al-Hodeiby.  Many  members  of  the  Brotherhood  were  arrested— in  all, 
probably  more  than  1,000 — and  large  caches  of  arms  were  uncovered.9 

The  attempted  murder,  and  the  evidence  given  in  the  trials  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  did  much  to  discredit  the  Brotherhood ;  a  number  of  its  lodges  were 
set  on  fire  by  angry  crowds.10  The  incident  brought  Colonel  Nasir  more 
real  popularity  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed.11  Moreover,  evidence 
given  in  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  the  assassination  attempt  implicated 
General  Nagib.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  agreed  to  make  a  broadcast  to 
calm  the  people  if  the  attempt  on  Colonel  Nasir’s  life  had  succeeded,  and 
that  the  conspirators  had  intended  to  retain  him  as  President  when  they 
formed  a  new  government.12  On  14  November  the  Revolutionary  Council 
deposed  General  Nagib  as  President  and  chairman  of  the  Council,  accusing 

1  Bourse  £gyptienne,  15  January  1954.  The  Oriental  Counsellor  at  the  British  Embassy  was 
alleged  to  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Brotherhood:  The  Times,  15  January  1954. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  14  January  1954.  3  The  Times,  26  March  1954. 

4  See  below,  p.  194.  s  pe  Monde,  31  July  1954. 

6  Bourse  Iigyptienne,  15  September  1954. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  14  September  1954. 

8  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  22  October  1954. 

9  The  Times,  18  November  1954.  10  Sunday  Times,  31  October  1954. 

11  Manchester  Guardian,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  October  1954. 

12  New  York  Times,  12  November  1954. 
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him  of  having  approved  the  plot  against  Colonel  Nasir.  Colonel  Nasir 
assumed  the  functions  but  not  the  title  of  President.1  There  were  no  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Cairo,  and  little  apparent  reaction  to  the  removal.2  Whether 
or  not  the  people  believed  General  Nagib  guilty,  he  had  been  silent  and 
ignored  for  some  months,  and  no  longer  commanded  the  kind  of  support 
that  had  been  given  him  nine  months  earlier.  He  was  not  put  on  trial, 
possibly  through  intervention  by  the  Sudanese  government,  which  sent  a 
delegation  to  Cairo  to  ensure  that  he  should  be  assured  of  his  life  and 
spared  any  humiliation.3  The  court  set  up  to  try  the  conspirators  in  the 
murder  attempt  sentenced  seven  members  of  the  Brotherhood  to  death  on 
4  December,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  completely  and  finally 
dissolved.  Shaikh  el-Hodeiby  was  among  those  condemned  to  death,  but 
in  his  case  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.4  Trials  of 
many  other  Brotherhood  members  were  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  beyond.5 

There  were  no  street  demonstrations  or  similar  reactions  to  the  verdicts 
as  far  as  Egypt  was  concerned,  and  the  Brotherhood  appeared  to  have 
been  left  virtually  leaderless,  disorganized  and  impotent  to  protest.  Its 
dissolution  was  officially  decreed  on  5  December.6  There  were  strong 
protests  in  other  Muslim  countries  against  the  sentences  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  trials,7  but  no  sign  of  the  junta’s  being  moved  by  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  junta,  and  in  particular  Colonel  Nasir,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  internally  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  with  General  Nagib  compulsorily  retired  into  private  life,  under 
close  surveillance  if  not  house  arrest;  Shaikh  el-Hodeiby  in  prison;  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  severely  crippled  if  not  completely  smashed;  the 
communists  and  the  old  parties  effectively  suppressed;  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  officer  corps  (the  dissidents  in  its  ranks  disposed  of)  solidly  behind 
them.8  The  empirical,  reformist  nationalism  of  the  army  appeared  to  be 
faced  with  no  internal  foe  more — or  less — immediate  than  the  immemorial 
poverty  of  Egypt. 


(ii)  The  Suez  Agreement 

Externally,  the  junta  also  had  some  accomplishments  to  show,  chiefly 
in  its  relations  with  Britain,  though  they  were  balanced  by  a  deterioration 
in  its  influence  in  the  Sudan.  At  the  end  of  1953  the  negotiations  between 
Britain  and  Egypt  on  the  future  of  the  Suez  base,  which  had  proceeded 
haltingly  through  much  of  the  year,9  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  the 

1  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  15  November  1954.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  15  November  1954. 

3  Ibid.  20  November  1954.  4  Sunday  Times,  5  December  1954. 

5  See  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  13,  14,  30,  31  December  1954. 

6  The  Times,  6  December  1954. 

7  See  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  6  December  1 954;  Dawn,  Le  Figaro,  Combat,  7  December  1 954. 

8  The  Times,  16  November  1954.  9  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  1 55^75- 
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main  points  of  difference  concerned  Britain’s  right  of  re-entry  in  the  event 
of  war,  and  the  status  of  those  who  were  to  maintain  the  base  installations 
in  the  meantime.  The  discussions  on  the  first  point  revolved  around  three 
questions :  the  position  in  the  event  of  attack  on  a  member  of  the  Arab 
League  (including  Egypt) ;  the  position  in  the  event  of  the  United  Nations 
recommending  sanctions  against  an  aggressor;  and  the  position  in  the 
event  of  attack  on  Turkey  or  Persia.  Agreement  had  been  reached  in  1 953 
on  automatic  British  re-entry  in  the  event  of  aggression  against  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arab  League,  but  there  was  still  argument  on  the  other  two 
eventualities.  Colonel  Nasir  refused  to  consider  reactivation  in  the  event 
of  a  United  Nations  declaration  against  an  aggressor,  pointing  out  that 
in  this  case  Egypt  would  be  the  only  country  on  which  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  were  mandatory,  a  position  which  would  infringe  the 
equality  with  the  western  Powers  which  was  the  regime’s  main  aim.1  He 
also  maintained  that  such  a  provision  would  mean  permitting  British 
re-entry  whenever  the  U.S.A.  decided  to  demand  it,  because  of  the 
American  ‘automatic  majority’  in  the  General  Assembly.2  Egypt  was  also 
reluctant  to  concede  an  attack  on  Turkey  as  a  reason  for  reactivation.  The 
ill  feeling  engendered  by  that  country’s  recognition  of  Israel  and  its 
orientation  towards  the  western  Powers  was  aggravated  about  this  time 
by  friction  over  the  expulsion  from  Egypt  in  January  of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador.3  The  Egyptians  were  also  unwilling  to  concede  the  point  on 
Persia,  fearing  that  an  internal  communist  coup  in  Azerbaijan,  which  they 
regarded  as  an  ever-present  danger,  would  be  made  a  pretext  by  the 
British  for  demanding  re-entry  to  the  base.4  The  second  point  of  difference 
appeared  a  minor  one,  but  was  from  the  junta’s  view-point  equally  vital. 
It  was  whether  the  technicians  whom  it  was  proposed  to  leave  behind  to 
maintain  the  base  should  or  should  not  wear  uniform.  For  Britain  the 
question  of  uniforms  implied  the  wider  question  of  whether  the  men  left 
behind  should  be  treated  as  soldiers  or  as  civilians,  and  whether  they 
should  be  subject  to  military  law  and  discipline  and  have  the  right  to 
carry  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  junta  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  criticism  of  right-wing  extremists,  especially 
the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  they  had  indeed 
terminated  the  occupation,  if  British  uniforms  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

From  October  1953  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  negotiations 
remained  at  a  deadlock  on  these  two  points,  though  some  contact  of  an 
informal  sort  was  maintained  between  the  parties.  In  January  Colonel 

1  The  Times,  6  February  1954.  2  Hindu,  14  February  1954. 

3  The  Egyptian  government  had  confiscated  property  belonging  to  the  Ambassador’s  wife, 
a  distant  relative  of  the  former  King,  and  the  Ambassador’s  resentment  of  this  expropriation  had 
apparently  been  visible  and  audible:  see  The  Times,  5  and  7  January  1954. 

4  Ibid.  20  March  1954. 
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Nasir  informed  the  American  Ambassador  in  Cairo,  Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery, 
that,  provided  there  were  no  other  points  of  difference,  Egypt  would  agree 
to  the  inclusion  of  Turkey  (though  not  Persia)  among  the  states  an  attack 
on  which  would  lead  to  an  automatic  reopening  of  the  base.1  This  was  in 
effect  the  basis  on  which  agreement  was  finally  reached  in  July. 

The  interval  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  especially 
to  uncertainty  between  February  and  April  as  to  who  would  finally 
emerge  victorious  in  the  internal  struggle  in  Egypt.  The  conditions  for  an 
agreement  on  Suez  were  among  the  points  of  difference  between  General 
Nagib  and  Colonel  Nasir.  Just  before  the  first  dismissal  of  General  Nagib 
on  25  February,  Colonel  Nasir  repeated  to  American  and  Australian 
diplomats  in  Cairo  that  Egypt  was  prepared  to  concede  the  point  on 
Turkey,  but  immediately  after  his  restoration,  in  conversations  in  Khartum, 
General  Nagib  rejected  this  idea.2  On  the  British  side,  the  struggle  for 
power  in  Egypt  was  cited  by  the  opponents  of  withdrawal  as  proof  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  an  agreement,  or  that  agreement  with  so  unstable  a 
regime  would  be  worthless.3  The  progress  of  negotiations  was  further  pre¬ 
judiced  by  the  constant  harassment  of  sniping,  pillaging,  kidnapping  and 
murder  directed  against  the  British  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  was 
alleged,  with  some  plausibility,  by  part  of  the  British  press  that  these 
incidents  were  not  a  matter  of  individual  enterprise  but  were  organized 
by  the  Egyptian  government  and  directed  by  an  officer  of  its  army  intelli¬ 
gence  service.4  The  incidents  were  raised  regularly  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Conservative  M.P.s  opposed  to  withdrawal,  with  the  implication 
that  there  should  be  no  further  discussions  while  they  continued.5  The 
renewal  of  formal  negotiations  in  these  circumstances  was  a  matter  of 
some  embarrassment  for  the  government.  Mr.  Eden  said  in  the  House  on 
22  March  that  the  incidents  in  the  Canal  Zone  made  the  resumption  of 
talks  impossible.6 

For  these  reasons,  the  opening  of  full-scale  formal  talks  was  delayed 
until  July,  although  informal  contacts  appear  to  have  continued  and  there 
was  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  activity  in  March,7  in  which  the  American 
Ambassador  was  a  conspicuous  intermediary,  with  a  new  approach  from 
Colonel  Nasir  to  the  Foreign  Office  being  reported  and  denied.8  The 

1  The  Times,  22  July  1954.  2  New  Tork  Times,  21  March  1954. 

3  See  1  March  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  524,  coll.  827-9;  Evening  Standard,  2  March  1954. 

Opposition  to  withdrawal  came  chiefly  from  a  group  of  Conservative  M.P.s  and  several  news¬ 
papers.  The  spokesmen  of  the  group  based  their  position  on  the  great  importance  of  the  Canal 
and  base  to  Britain,  and  the  fact  that  the  Canal  could  not  be  moved,  even  if  the  base  was.  See 
Captain  C.  Waterhouse:  ‘Suez  and  Why  We  Should  Stay’,  Daily  Telegraph,  5  July  1954. 

4  Ibid.  2  February  1954. 

5  25  January  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  522,  coll.  1442-4;  3  February  1954,  ibid.  vol.  523, 
coll.  30-31;  17  February  1954,  ibid.  coll.  1960-3. 

6  Ibid.  vol.  525,  col.  874;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  P-  245. 

7  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  11,  12  and  13  March  1954.  8  The  Times,  17  March  1954. 
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position  of  the  negotiations  during  this  period  was  reported  to  be  that,  in 
return  for  the  Egyptian  concession  on  Turkey,  the  British  government  had 
agreed  that  the  base  should  be  maintained  by  civilian  contractors  rather 
than  troops,  but  was  suggesting  that  in  view  of  this  change  (which  offered 
the  junta  a  much  closer  approximation  than  had  ever  been  suggested 
before  to  its  objective  of  full  British  withdrawal),  it  would  take  longer  than 
the  fifteen  months  previously  agreed  upon  to  evacuate  the  base.  Under 
the  new  proposal,  a  good  deal  of  extra  equipment  was  likely  to  be  removed, 
and  there  would  clearly  be  more  involved  in  installing  new  civilian  con¬ 
tractors  than  in  the  previous  arrangement,  under  which  there  would  have 
been  continuity  of  military  control.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  British 
negotiators  were  proposing  that  the  treaty  should  run  for  substantially 
longer  than  had  previously  been  agreed,  some  reports  mentioning  twenty 
years.1  Colonel  Nasir  was  said  to  be  reluctant  to  make  concessions  on 
either  point,  since  he  had  already,  in  the  previous  autumn,  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Free  Officers’  Movement  to  periods  of  fifteen  months  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  and  seven  years  for  the  duration  of  the 
treaty,  and  he  did  not  want  to  reopen  either  question  with  them.2  In  the 
event,  however,  he  conceded  an  additional  five  months  for  evacuation, 
though  the  duration  of  the  treaty  remained  at  seven  years.  Mr.  Anthony 
Head,  the  Secretary  for  War,  joined  the  negotiations  on  24  July3  when  the 
final  points  at  issue  were  being  resolved. 

The  Heads  of  Agreement,  as  set  out  in  an  Anglo-Egyptian  communique 
issued  in  Cairo  on  27  July,  provided  that 

(a)  British  forces  should  be  completely  withdrawn  within  twenty 
months  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the  agreement. 

( b )  The  British  government  should  have  the  right  to  maintain  certain 
agreed  installations  and  operate  them  for  current  requirements. 
The  British  government  would  conclude  contracts  with  one  or  more 
British  or  Egyptian  commercial  firms,  which  would  engage  British 
and  Egyptian  civilian  technicians  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
British  technicians  was  not  to  exceed  a  figure  later  to  be  agreed  on. 

( c )  In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  from  outside  the  area  on  Egypt,  the 
Arab  League  or  Turkey,  Egypt  would  afford  Britain  such  facilities 
as  were  necessary  to  place  the  base  on  a  war  footing  and  operate  it 
effectively. 

( d )  In  the  event  of  a  threat  of  attack  on  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
countries,  there  was  to  be  immediate  consultation  between  Britain 
and  Egypt. 

(e)  The  agreement  was  to  last  for  seven  years.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  of  this  period  the  two  governments  would  consult  together 

1  This  proposal  was  weightily  criticized  in  Britain.  See  The  Times,  23  July  1954. 

2  Ibid.  15  July  1954.  3  Daily  Telegraph,  24  July  1954. 
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and  decide  what  arrangements  were  necessary  on  termination  of 
the  agreement.1 

Egypt  agreed  to  uphold  the  1888  convention  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to 
afford  landing  and  servicing  facilities  in  Egypt  to  the  R.A.F.  on  notified 
flights. 

In  Cairo  the  agreement  was  received  with  rejoicing,2  except  by  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood,  who  denounced  it.3  In  Britain  it  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  substantial  revolt  of  Conservative  back  benchers  against  Cabinet 
policy  during  the  Churchill  government’s  term  of  office.  The  leaders  of 
the  government  had  made  an  attempt  on  13  July  to  convert  the  dissidents,4 
but  it  was  not  successful.  One  Conservative  M.P.  left  the  party,5  and  in 
the  debate  of  29  July,  26  Conservative  members  voted  against  their 
leader’s  policy.  No  danger  of  an  adverse  majority  was  entailed,  however, 
since  it  was  known  that  the  Opposition  would  not  vote  against  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Prime  Minister  defended  the  decision  to  withdraw  on  the  ground 
that  changes  in  the  conditions  of  warfare,  brought  about  by  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  unknown  when  the  session  commenced,6  had  made  strategic 
concepts  which  were  ‘well-founded  and  well  knit  together  a  year  ago’  now 
‘utterly  obsolete’.7  The  Secretary  for  War  enlarged  on  this  theme  of  the 
strategic  implications  of  the  new  weapons.  In  any  future  war  it  must  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  used  on  Britain,  and  in  these  circumstances, 
its  ability  to  mobilize,  equip  and  dispatch  overseas  large  numbers  of  troops 
would  be  restricted.  The  same  consideration  would  apply  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
if  it  attempted  to  maintain  large  forces  in  a  land  campaign  in  the  Middle 
East.  Moreover,  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  NATO  had  increased  the 
possibility  of  a  more  forward  strategy  in  that  area  and  had  made  the  base 
in  Egypt  much  more  remote  from  the  region  in  which  Britain  was  likely 
to  fight.  The  advent  of  the  new  weapons  had  also  put  a  premium  on  dis¬ 
persal.  For  their  size  British  forces  were  overstretched,  and  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  build  up  a  strategic  reserve.  The  only  possibility  of 
achieving  this  was  to  free  the  equivalent  of  two  and  one-third  divisions 
now  located  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Both  for  the  base  itself  and  for  the 
advantage  to  Britain  of  Egypt  as  a  base  in  the  future,  the  main  considera¬ 
tions  strategically  were  relations  with  the  Egyptian  people  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government.8 

1  28  July  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  497-8;  New  York  Times,  28  July  1954;  Bourse 
Egyptienne,  28  July  1954  (texts). 

2  See  Bourse  Ngyptienne,  New  York  Times,  28  July  1954-  3  See  above,  p.  190. 

4  The  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  14  July  1954.  5  Yhe  Times,  15  July  1954. 

6  Presumably  the  Prime  Minister  had  in  mind  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sterling  Cole  in  February 
1 954,  which  contained  the  first  full  account  of  the  effects  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  See  above,  p.  1 20. 

7  29  July  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  col.  750. 

8  Ibid.  coll.  724-31. 
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Captain  Waterhouse,  speaking  for  the  Conservative  dissentients,  cast 
doubt  upon  the  value  of  the  undertaking  by  the  Egyptian  government  to 
permit  Britain  to  reoccupy  the  base  in  the  event  of  attack,  and  Egypt’s 
pledge  to  uphold  the  1888  convention  on  freedom  of  traffic  through  the 
Canal.  He  also  asked  why,  if  the  hydrogen  bomb  argument  held  good, 
Britain  was  now  transferring  the  base  to  Cyprus,  which  was  probably  more 
vulnerable,  and  why  in  this  case  Britain  had  insisted  on  the  right  to  re¬ 
enter  Suez  in  the  event  of  war.1  Some  Labour  speakers  took  up  the  point 
on  Cyprus.  The  announcement  of  the  government’s  stand  on  the  Cypriot 
demand  for  union  with  Greece  had  excited  Opposition  irritation.  Mr. 
Attlee  endorsed  the  general  principle  of  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  but 
maintained  that  it  was  being  undertaken  on  the  worst  terms  he  had  ever 
seen.2 

The  drafting  of  the  actual  agreement  did  not  encounter  much  difficulty. 
Committees  were  set  up  in  Cairo  to  do  the  preliminary  work,3  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Nutting,  Joint  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  went  to  Egypt  to  assist  in  the  final  stages.4  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  19  October.5  The  main  provisions  were  as  set  out  in  the  Heads  of 
Agreement;  the  detailed  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  base 
provided  that  the  British  government  would  maintain  through  civilian 
contractors6  thirteen  installations,  including  Tel  el-Kebir,  the  ammunition 
depot  at  Abu  Sultan,  and  the  engineers’  depots  and  workshops  at  Fanara, 
with  the  water  and  electrical  power-plants  in  each  case.  The  Egyptians 
fell  heir  to  ten  airfields,  a  flying-boat  station,  the  delta  wireless  station, 
and  a  number  of  other  camps  and  installations.  Financial  claims  on  both 
sides  were  waived.7  The  number  of  British  technicians  to  be  employed 
was  limited  to  1,200  of  whom  not  more  than  800  could  be  recruited  outside 
Egypt.  On  the  Egyptian  side  the  agreement  was  signed  by  Colonel  Nasir, 
acting  as  Chief  of  State.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  on  6  December 
1 954. 8  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  evacuation  was  reported  to  be  proceeding 
amicably  and  ahead  of  schedule.9 

1  29  July  1954,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  737-45.  2  Ibid.  coll.  731-7. 

3  Bourse  Ttgyptienne,  4  August  1 954. 

4  The  Times,  27  September  1954. 

5  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Egyptian  Government  regarding  the  Suez  Canal  Base  (with  Annexes 
Exchange  of  Notes  and  Agreed  Minutes),  Cairo,  October  ig,  7954  (Gmd.  9298)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 

1954);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  248. 

6  The  firms  undertaking  the  work  were  Vickers  Armstrong,  Associated  Commercial  Vehicles, 
British  Motors  Corporation,  Rootes,  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Balfour  Beatty  &  Co.,  George 
Wimpey  &  Co.,  John  Laing  &  Son,  Holloway  Bros,  and  Shell  Company  of  Egypt:  Financial 
Times,  21  October  1954. 

7  About  £58  million  had  originally  been  claimed  by  the  Egyptians  for  customs  dues,  &c., 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  1936  treaty:  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  3  August  1954. 

8  The  Times,  7  December  1954. 

9  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  December  1954. 
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The  decision  to  withdraw  British  troops  from  Egypt  after  seventy  years 
in  that  country  was  a  major  turning  point  in  Britain’s  relations  with  the 
Middle  East,  and  a  milestone  in  the  decline  of  the  European  ascendency 
in  the  non-European  world.  It  was  perhaps,  for  Britain,  the  most  important 
of  the  year’s  decisions,  and  almost  certainly  the  least  reversible  of  them. 
The  connexion  that  geography  had  established  between  Britain  and  Egypt 
—that  is,  between  the  power  most  interested  in  the  route  to  India  and 
Australasia,  and  the  nation  that  sat  astride  that  route — had  been,  if  not 
ended,  at  least  modified,  and  a  term  set  to  its  existence.  But  the  treaty 
registered  a  new  relationship  rather  than  established  one.  The  basis  of 
the  change  was  to  be  found  in  factors  more  vital  than  the  paperasserie  of 
Foreign  Offices,  and  less  amenable  to  the  manipulations  of  diplomats.  In 
part  it  was  technological.  Even  during  the  second  World  War,  the  use  of 
the  Canal  had  been  restricted  for  much  of  the  period  of  hostilities,  and 
with  the  substitution  of  nuclear  for  conventional  weapons,  the  chances 
that  it  could  be  kept  open  in  the  event  of  general  war  appeared  negligible. 
With  the  growth  of  air  transport  also,  the  significance  of  the  area  was 
somewhat  reduced.  It  was  true  that  the  shortest  air  routes  of  the  world 
crossed  there,  but  alternatives  were  possible,  and  becoming  more  so  with 
increases  in  the  aircraft  range.  The  claim  by  the  government  spokesmen 
in  the  Commons  debate,  that  the  advent  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  had  radi¬ 
cally  altered  strategic  concepts  and  the  likelihood  of  large-scale  ground 
warfare  in  the  Middle  East,  was  made  to  look  a  little  foolish  by  the  demon¬ 
stration  that  these  considerations  applied  equally  to  Cyprus  and  were 
incompatible  with  the  government’s  insistence  on  the  right  to  return  in 
case  of  war.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  real  factor  in  the  decision.  If  it  failed 
to  affect  policy  on  Cyprus  it  was  because  that  base  was  largely  concerned 
with  other  eventualities  in  the  Middle  East  than  all-out  nuclear  warfare, 
and  because  the  balance  between  the  cost  of  holding  the  area  and  the 
advantage  of  having  it  was  different  in  the  two  cases.  Probably  the  new 
strategic  ideas  would  not  in  themselves  have  induced  withdrawal  from 
Suez,  but  they  reduced  its  value  at  the  same  time  as  Egyptian  harassment 
raised  the  cost,  in  troops  and  in  other  terms,  of  holding  it.  The  two  argu¬ 
ments  together  were  irrefutable,  though  either  alone  might  have  been 
resisted.  There  were  persistent  reports  that  the  Conservative  opponents  of 
withdrawal  believed  that  their  arguments  awakened  some  sympathy  with 
the  Prime  Minister.1  Whether  this  was  ever  true  or  not — and  Sir  Winston 
denied  it  strongly  in  the  Suez  debate — it  was  certainly  no  longer  so  after 
February.  Whatever  the  impact  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  value  of  the 
Suez  base,  the  impact  of  the  disclosure  of  their  power  on  the  Prime  Minister 
was  very  visible,  and  affected  British  policy  in  other  contexts  than  Suez.2 

Egyptian  harassment  might  not  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  induce 

1  Observer,  7  February  1954.  2  See  above,  p.  69. 
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the  withdrawal  but  it  should  not  be  underrated  as  a  factor  in  the  decision 
to  go.  A  speech  by  the  Secretary  for  War  in  the  debate  of  1 1  March  on 
the  army  estimates  indicated  clearly  that  the  government’s  military  ad¬ 
visers  could  see  no  point  in  sitting  it  out  indefinitely  in  a  hostile  Egypt.1 
Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  troops  there  in  peace-time,  and 
the  difficulty  of  running  it  adequately  without  Egyptian  labour,  in  war  the 
existence  of  a  hostile  population  might  make  it  untenable. 

Moreover  the  expiry  of  the  1936  treaty,  in  two  years’  time,  would  have 
made  Britain’s  position  legally  and  politically  awkward.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  provision  in  the  treaty  for  renewal,  but  there  was  also  provision 
for  arbitration,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  envisage  any  such  procedure 
ending  as  little  helpfully  for  Britain  as  the  reference  of  the  Abadan  dispute 
to  the  International  Court.  The  base  also  absorbed  more  soldiers  than 
Britain  could  spare  or  afford  (incidentally,  many  more  than  were  entitled 
to  be  there  under  the  treaty),  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Though  economic  factors  were  never  a  major  element  in  the 
discussion  on  the  British  side,  the  agreement  was  of  some  economic  advan¬ 
tage  to  Britain,  because  of  the  reduction  in  military  expenditure  and 
because  the  political  friction  had  hampered  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt.2  When  agreement  was  in  sight  Britain  released  the  annual  £10  mil¬ 
lion  which  had  previously  been  blocked,3  and  Egypt  freed  sterling  area 
imports  from  restrictions.4 

As  regards  the  role  of  American  pressure  in  bringing  about  the  agree¬ 
ment,  not  much  can  be  said.  A  settlement  that  might  encourage  some 
healing  of  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  western  world  was  obviously 
an  American  as  well  as  a  British  interest.  Press  comment  in  the  U.S.A. 
sometimes  tended  to  include  it  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  major  successes.3 
The  American  Ambassador  certainly  played  a  considerable  role  in  the 
negotiations,  and  not  by  any  means  one  that  was  gratefully  received  by 
right-wing  British  opinion.6  Financially,  however,  American  policy 
backed  Britain.  The  Egyptian  government  was  given  an  assurance  in 
July  that  simultaneously  with  an  agreement  on  Suez,  the  U.S.A.  would 
be  prepared  to  enter  into  firm  commitments  for  economic  assistance  and 
for  strengthening  the  Egyptian  armed  forces.?  On  7  November,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  agreement  was  signed,  the  grant  of  $40  million  by  the 
U.S.A.  to  Egypt  for  economic  development  was  announced.8 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  524,  coll.  2450-71.  2  Financial  Times,  28  July  1954. 

3  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  10  July  1954.  4  Financial  Times,  13  July  1934. 

5  See  New  York  Times,  27  October  1954. 

6  Cf.  Captain  Waterhouse’s  remarks  about  ‘a  little  American  lamb  bleating  in  Cairo,  not 
helping’:  28  July  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  col.  744,  and  Major  Legge-Bourke’s  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  American  Ambassadoi  had  continuously  undermined  our  case  for  remaining  at  all 
in  Egypt’. 

7  New  York  Times,  31  July  1954. 

8  Bourse  Ygyptienne,  8  November  1954. 
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Of  Egypt’s  neighbours,  the  one  most  affected  by  the  withdrawal  was 
Israel.  The  disquiet  felt  there  at  the  handing  over  to  the  Egyptians  of  a 
large  and  splendidly  equipped  military  base  was  increased  by  the  prospect 
it  opened  of  American  aid  (including  military  aid)  to  Egypt.  Some 
sabre-rattling  by  Egyptian  spokesmen  increased  the  Israelis’  apprehension. 
Major  Salim  declared  in  Beirut  on  1  July  that  on  the  liberation  of  the 
Canal  depended  the  liberation  of  the  entire  Arab  world  since  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  make  another  adventure  in  Palestine  while  the  British  army 
controlled  its  rear  and  lines  of  communication.1  Mr.  Moshe  Sharett, 
speaking  in  Tel  Aviv  on  28  July,  referred  to  a  ‘most  important  change  in 
the  balance  of  power  between  us  and  the  world  around  us’  which  was 
being  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement,  and 
claimed  that  the  grant  of  this  new  position  of  strength  to  Egypt  without 
an  obligation  on  its  part  to  regularize  its  relations  with  Israel  would  be 
liable  to  be  misinterpreted  and  actually  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  aggression, 
especially  if,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  the  settlement  had  not  been 
conditional  on  a  complete  cessation  in  practice  of  the  arbitrary  blockade 
against  Israel  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Israel’s  concern,  he  said,  was  all  the 
greater  for  reports  that  the  U.S.A.  intended  to  follow  up  the  agreement 
with  a  programme  of  arms  supply  to  Egypt.2 

The  Israeli  Ambassador  saw  the  Foreign  Secretary  on  22  September  to 
make  clear  his  government’s  anxiety  about  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  A 
note  delivered  to  the  Ambassador  by  the  British  government  on  19  October 
maintained  that  the  British  government  recognized  Israel’s  concern,  but 
were  convinced  that  the  agreement  would  result  in  a  general  lessening  of 
tension  in  the  Middle  East,  and  went  on  to  state  that  there  was  no  question 
of  handing  over  large  quantities  of  armaments  to  Egypt  and  to  give  an 
assurance  that  the  British  government  remained  determined  to  give  effect, 
with  all  the  means  in  its  power,  to  the  tripartite  declaration  of  1950.3 4 

(iii)  The  Sudan 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  on  the  Sudan  concluded  in  February 
19534  had  provided  that  the  Sudanese  people  should  ‘exercise  self-deter¬ 
mination’  at  the  end  of  a  transitional  period  which  was  to  last  not  more  than 
three  years,  and  could  be  ended  before  then  by  a  resolution  of  the  Sudanese 
Parliament  desiring  that  arrangements  for  self-determination  be  put  in 
motion.  Such  a  resolution  was  to  be  followed  by  the  election,  under  inter¬ 
national  supervision,  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  decide  the  future  of  the 
Sudan,  and  to  choose  between  complete  independence  and  a  link  with  Egypt. 

1  Bourse  Iigyptienne,  2  July  1954. 

2  The  Times,  29  July  1954;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  7  August  1954,  p.  958  (text). 

3  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  20  October  1954,  No.  n;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  247. 

4  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  i59~61- 
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The  Sudanese  elections  held  at  the  end  of  1953  returned  a  Parliament 
that  appeared  at  first  sight  to  indicate  a  probable  future  choice  of  the 
latter.  The  National  Unity  Party,  a  coalition  in  which  a  substantial 
element  stood  for  close  ties  with  Egypt,  won  50  of  the  97  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  against  23  for  the  pro-independence  Umma 
party,  and  24  divided  between  lesser  groups.  However,  the  results  were 
not  in  fact  as  much  an  Egyptian  victory  as  they  appeared,  since  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  two  main  parties  was  rather  on  the  basis  of  old  local  and 
religious  enmities  than  of  attitudes  to  Egypt.  The  National  Unity  Party 
consisted  of  a  group  of  factions  united  largely  by  distrust  of  its  main  rival, 
the  Umma  party,  which  drew  most  of  its  support  from  the  Ansar,  a  Muslim 
sect,  followers  of  Saiyid  Sir  'Abd  ur-Rahman  al-Mahdl.  Memories  of  the 
Mahdia  period  of  revolt  and  massacre  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  still  sufficiently  alive  to  influence  voting  results  in  1953. 

They  were  unfortunately  somewhat  revived  at  the  ceremonial  opening 
of  the  new  Parliament  in  March  by  an  outbreak  of  violent  rioting  in 
Khartum,  in  the  course  of  which  36  people  were  killed  and  more  than 
100  injured.1  The  rioting  was  touched  off  when  Ansar  tribesmen,  who  had 
come  into  the  town  to  demonstrate  against  the  arrival  of  General  Nagib 
(as  one  of  the  official  guests  at  the  parliamentary  ceremony),  clashed  with 
police  and  N.U.P.  supporters.2  A  state  of  emergency  had  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed;  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  postponed;  and  General  Nagib 
returned  at  once  to  Egypt,  where  he  made  a  broadcast  attributing  the 
disturbances  to  ‘imperialistic  plots’.3 

The  rest  of  the  year  passed  more  quietly  than  these  events  had  promised. 
The  Parliament  was  opened  in  a  calm  atmosphere  on  1  o  March,  and  the 
session  was  marked  by  adequate  co-operation,  with  none  of  the  feared 
deterioration  in  security.4  There  was  some  friction  on  the  Governor- 
General’s  Commission,5  especially  over  the  appointment  as  the  Sudanese 
members  of  two  supporters  of  the  National  Unity  Party,  but  no  actual 
breach  took  place.  The  Sudanization  of  the  civil  service  proceeded  with 
some  haste,  but  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  the  last  of  the 
British  political  personnel  were  leaving  the  Sudan  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
though  a  considerable  number  of  technical  personnel  remained.6 

With  the  experience  of  self-government,  the  splits  in  the  National  Unity 
Party  on  the  question  of  relations  with  Egypt  became  more  marked,  and 

1  See  per  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd:  15  March  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  coll.  35-37.  Mr. 
Lloyd  had  gone  to  Khartum  for  the  ceremony. 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  2  March  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  6  March  1954. 

3  Bourse  llgyptienne,  3  March  1 954.  Mr.  Eden,  in  the  Commons,  called  this  implication  absurd, 
and  laid  the  responsibility  on  ‘those  who  have,  in  the  recent  past,  sought  to  raise  the  emotional 
temperature  in  the  Sudan’:  3  March  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  525,  coll.  1186-7. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  24  July  1954. 

5  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  161,  n.  2.  6  Scotsman,  23  December  1954. 
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a  general  trend  in  favour  of  independence  was  apparent.  The  new  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Ismail  al-Azhari,  who  had  been  quoted  in  January  as  saying 
that  he  regarded  his  programme  of  union  with  Egypt  as  having  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  people,1  in  May  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the  precise 
form  of  a  future  link  with  Egypt,2  and  in  June  rejected  the  notion  of  any 
tie  closer  than  that  of  common  membership  of  the  Arab  League.3  Visiting 
London  in  November,  he  repeated  his  intention  of  joining  the  Arab 
League,  and  added  that  he  hoped  the  Sudan  would  also  join  the  United 
Nations  as  an  independent  state.4 

The  first  coup  against  General  Nagib  in  March,  and  his  final  ousting  in 
November,  were  ill-received  in  Khartum.  General  Nagib  was  half  Suda¬ 
nese,  and  popular  in  the  Sudan.  The  measures  taken  against  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood  also  helped  chill  Sudanese-Egyptian  relations.  Largely, 
however,  the  movement  away  from  Egypt  was  no  more  than  an  inevitable 
assertion  of  tendencies  within  the  National  Unity  Party,  which  united 
opinions  ranging  from  those  who  favoured  full  union  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
through  those  who  advocated  some  form  of  federation  or  confederation, 
to  those  who  were  as  wholeheartedly  in  favour  of  independence  as  the 
Umma,  and  who  were  members  of  the  National  Unity  Party  mainly 
because  of  their  opposition  to  Saiyid  al-Mahdi.  A  large  part  of  the  vote 
for  the  National  Unity  Party  came  from  the  orthodox  Muslim  Khatmia 
sect,  followers  of  A1  Saiyid  'All  al-Merghani,  of  which  a  substantial  ele¬ 
ment  favoured  independence.5  There  was  a  split  within  the  Cabinet  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  because  of  three  Ministers  declaring  their  opposition 
to  union  with  Egypt,  and  a  too  zealous  denunciation  of  the  rebels  from 
Egypt  caused  the  Sudanese  Prime  Minister  to  ask  Major  Salim  to  stop 
making  capital  out  of  Sudanese  ministerial  crises.6 

The  most  serious  shadow  over  the  future  of  the  Sudan  arose  from  differ¬ 
ences  between  southerners  and  northerners.  The  people  of  the  south, 
about  two  million  of  the  nine  million  Sudanese,  belong  racially  and  cul¬ 
turally  to  Central  Africa  rather  than  to  the  Muslim,  Arabic-speaking, 
Arab-oriented  north.  They  are  of  Nilotic  or  Nilo-Hamitic  stock,  pagans 
partly  christianized,  and  speak  a  variety  of  African  dialects.  An  old 
hostility,  dating  from  slave-trading  days,  existed  among  them  towards 
the  northern  Sudanese,  and  to  the  Egyptians.2  According  to  the  northern 
Sudanese,  it  had  been  somewhat  strengthened  by  some  aspects  of  the 
British  administration.  Southern  party  leaders  organized  meetings  of 
notables  in  the  provinces  of  Equatoria,  Bahr  el  Ghazal  and  Upper  Nile  in 
September  and  October,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  call  a  Southern 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  12  January  1954. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  11  June  1954. 

5  Scotsman,  5  March  1954. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  6  October  1 954. 


2  Sunday  Times,  23  May  1954. 

4  Observer,  14  November  1954. 

6  The  Times,  22  December  1954. 
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Conference  at  Juba.  Resolutions  were  passed  threatening  secession,  and 
demanding  more  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  government  service ; 
for  educational  and  economic  advancement  for  the  south;  and  for  equal 
pay  for  northern  and  southern  government  employees.1  The  Prime 
Minister  announced  in  a  broadcast  on  13  October  financial  and  other 
concessions  to  the  Southern  Sudanese,  raising  rates  of  pay  to  those  of 
northerners  in  some  grades,2  but  considerable  ill-feeling  remained  among 
the  Southerners.  A  few  months  later  it  was  to  erupt  in  mutiny  and 
massacre. 

2.  The  Northern  Tier 

The  consciousness  that  the  southern  borders  of  the  communist  world, 
from  Turkey  to  Viet  Nam,  abutted  on  to  an  area  of  total  military  weakness, 
and  therefore  of  possible  danger,  had  been  a  visible  element  in  western 
anxieties  for  most  of  the  period  of  the  cold  war.  In  1954  this  perimeter 
was  strengthened,  or  at  least  defined,  by  interlocking  agreements.  An 
account  has  been  given  elsewhere  of  the  South-East  Asian  arrangement 
involved,  SEATO.3  The  Middle  Eastern  arrangement,  which  came  later 
to  be  called  the  Baghdad  Pact,  was  not  completed  in  1954,  but  its  basis 
was  established  during  the  year.  The  unique  geography  of  Pakistan, 
whose  eastern  segment  lies  on  the  edge  of  monsoon  Asia,  and  whose 
western  segment,  a  thousand  miles  away,  flanks  the  Islamic  world  to 
which  the  country  spiritually  belongs,  allowed  it  to  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  two,  an  eastern  tether  for  the  one  and  a  western  tether  for  the  other. 

The  Middle  East  was  the  earlier  and,  until  1950,  much  the  more  acute 
preoccupation  of  the  western  Powers.  Indeed,  Russian  pressure  on  Persia 
in  1945-6  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  open  engagement  in  the  cold  war. 
But  western  endeavours,  culminating  in  the  abortive  Middle  East  Defence 
Organization  project  of  1951, 4  to  erect  some  form  of  regional  defence 
arrangement  in  the  Middle  East  were  defeated  by  the  Arab  states’  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  quarrel  with  Israel,  and  in  the  case  of  Egypt  (and  to 
a  less  extent  the  other  Arab  states)  the  quarrel  with  Britain  over  Suez  and 
the  Sudan.  The  Suez  settlement  in  1954  ended  one  of  the  disputes,  but  it 
left  the  other,  as  well  as  a  wide  Arab  suspicion  of  western-sponsored  de¬ 
fence  arrangements.  Moreover,  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  dispute,  if  it 
made  an  agreement  with  Egypt  look  distantly  possible,  made  an  immediate 
arrangement  of  some  sort  more  urgent,  since  the  withdrawal  marked 
another  stage  in  that  retreat  of  western  power  from  the  Middle  East  which 
had  begun  with  the  decision  to  quit  India. 

In  any  case,  the  western  Powers  had  some  months  before  the  Suez  settle¬ 
ment  begun  to  embark  on  a  rather  different  project,  that  of  linking  the 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  15  October  1954.  2  Ibid_  l6  October  1954. 

3  See  above,  p.  73"  4  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  258-60. 
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states  which  lay  immediately  below  the  Russian  border  and  which  might 
be  expected  to  have  a  stronger  sense  of  danger  from  that  quarter  than  those 
farther  south.  This  project  was  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Dulles  immediately 
after  a  visit  to  the  Middle  East  early  in  1953,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
that  though  the  Arab  states  were  too  preoccupied  with  other  quarrels  to 
be  interested  in  the  possibility  of  danger  from  Russia,  the  same  might  not 
be  true  of  the  ‘northern  tier’  (Turkey,  'Iraq,  Persia  and  Pakistan).1  By  the 
end  of  1954  the  scheme  had  so  far  prospered  that  Turkey  was  allied  to 
Pakistan  and  about  to  be  allied  to  'Iraq,  and  Persia  and  Britain  were 
preparing  to  join  them  within  a  few  months. 

These  arrangements  were  not  without  cost.  The  objections  of  India  and 
Afghanistan  to  Pakistan’s  membership  were  echoed  by  the  objections  of 
Egypt  and  Israel  (for  very  different  reasons)  to  'Iraq’s  membership.  In 
1954  it  appeared  as  if  the  most  serious  disadvantage  of  the  project  was 
that  it  offended  and  irritated  India.  In  1955  it  began  to  be  apparent  that 
the  repercussions  on  the  Arab  League,  and  the  opportunities  they  afforded 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  advance  its  diplomatic  interests  in  the  area,  were  more 
dangerous. 

On  19  February  1954  the  governments  of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  studying  methods  of  collaboration  in  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  security.2  A  week  later,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan  announced  that  the  U.S.A.  would  extend  military  aid  to  Paki¬ 
stan.3  The  actual  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Pakistan  was  signed  on 
2  April  and  was  the  most  non-committal  of  alliances.4  The  two  parties 
undertook  only  to  study  the  co-operation  which  might  be  effected  between 
them  should  an  unprovoked  attack  be  launched  against  either.  The  pact 
was  to  run  for  five  years,  was  renewable,  and  was  open  to  the  adherence 
of  other  Powers.  The  military  aid  agreement  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
Pakistan  was  signed  on  1 9  May.  The  two  governments  exchanged  notes 
setting  forth  their  understanding  that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  did 
not  establish  any  military  alliance  nor  involve  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  Pakistan  to  provide  military  bases  for  the  U.S.A.5  The  amount  of  aid 
contemplated  was  believed  to  be  about  $27  million.6 

The  Indian  objections  to  these  arrangements,  which  had  been  strongly 
expressed  when  their  imminence  became  known  in  1953, 7  were  strenuously 
maintained  as  they  came  into  force.  At  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  the  extension  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  President  Eisenhower  sent  a 

1  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  116. 

2  The  Times,  20  February  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  1 77* 

3  Dawn,  26  February  1954  (text). 

4  United  Nations  Treaty  Series,  2858;  Notes  et  dtudes  documentaires,  no.  2056,  4  August  1955; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  i954>  P-  I^5- 

5  United  Nations  Treaty  Series,  2936;  Pakistan  Government:  Treaty  Series,  1954,  no.  9. 

6  New  York  Times,  20  May  1954.  7  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  117-22. 
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letter  to  Mr.  Nehru  assuring  him  that  American  aid  to  Pakistan  was  in 
no  way  directed  against  India,  and  offering  similar  assistance  and  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  substantial  economic  and  technical  aid.1  But  Mr.  Nehru  was 
not  mollified  by  this  offer.  He  said  in  the  House  of  the  People  on  1  March 
that  since  India  had  objected  to  military  aid  being  given  to  Pakistan,  it 
would  be  unprincipled  opportunism  to  accept  aid  itself.2  The  offer  may 
even  have  lent  colour  to  a  belief  current  in  some  Indian  circles  that  the 
U.S.A.  was  arming  Pakistan  in  order  to  blackmail  India  out  of  its  refusal 
to  take  military  aid.3  The  Indian  resentment  of  the  Turco-Pakistani 
treaty,  and  of  the  consequent  American  military  assistance  to  Pakistan, 
operated  on  two  levels.  On  the  first,  which  was  possibly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  average  Indian,  there  was  the  issue  of  its  impact  on  the  local 
military  balance  between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  questions  of  Kashmir,4 
the  division  of  the  canal  waters,  and  compensation  for  refugee  property 
were  still  matters  of  real  and  grievous  dispute  between  them,  and  each 
was  spending  a  very  high  proportion  of  its  budget  on  arms  against  a  threat 
that  was  considered  much  likelier  to  come  from  its  neighbour  than  from 
outside  the  Indian  sub-continent.  Typical  of  this  view  was  the  remark  in 
an  Indian  right-wing  journal,  Capital,  that  as  long  as  India  and  Pakistan 
were  carrying  on  a  cold  war  of  their  own,  any  military  assistance  by  a 
third  Power  to  Pakistan  was  an  act  of  simple  hostility  to  India.5 

Indian  suspicion  that  the  arms  aid  was  valued  by  Pakistan  less  as  an 
insurance  against  the  U.S.S.R.  than  as  a  means  of  building  a  local  position 
of  strength  was  fortified  by  an  interview  given  by  the  Pakistani  Prime 
Minister  to  an  American  journal6  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  at 
present  Pakistan  could  not  get  a  settlement  over  Kashmir  mainly  because 
India  had  greater  military  strength  and  Mr.  Nehru  was  not  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fair  settlement.  When  military  strength  was  more  equal  he  was 
sure  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  a  settlement.  There  was  a  real 
Indian  apprehension  that  if  Pakistan’s  army  was  built  up  and  modernized, 
India  would  have  to  take  compensatory  measures  at  the  expense  of  the 
economic  plans  on  which  the  future  stability  and  happiness  of  the  country 
depended.7 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  March  1954,  pp.  400-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  iqtu 
p.  178. 

2  Hindu,  2  March  1954:  for  his  reply  to  the  President  on  the  same  day  see  New  York  Times, 
2  March  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  179. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  16  January  1954. 

4  Little  progress  was  made  on  a  settlement  in  Kashmir  during  the  year.  Mr.  Nehru  contended 
that  the  American  aid  to  Pakistan  had  changed  the  context  of  the  dispute  substantially:  The 
Times,  10  March  1954.  See  also,  Pakistan:  Ministry  of  Kashmir  Affairs :  Negotiations  between  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Pakistan  and  India  regarding  the  Kashmir  dispute  ( June  1953-September  1954). 

5  Quoted  in  Manchester  Guardian,  23  January  1954. 

6  U ..S’.  News  and  World  Report,  15  January  1954. 

7  New  York  Times,  10  January  1954. 
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It  was  not  chiefly  on  this  basis,  however,  that  Mr.  Nehru  protested 
against  the  pact,  but  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  enlarge  the  area  of  the 
cold  war,  make  actual  war  likelier,  and  threaten  India  with  involvement 
if  war  came.  He  said  on  30  January  that  American  aid  to  Pakistan  would 
certainly  bring  world  war  nearer  in  the  matter  of  time  and  also  nearer  to 
India’s  frontiers.1  From  his  point  of  view,  the  pact  also  represented  a 
wedge  driven  into  the  ‘third  area  of  peace’,  which  he  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
counterweight  to  the  dangerous  passions  of  the  two  rival  power-blocks, 
and  on  which  not  only  his  hopes  but  to  some  extent  his  influence  on  world 
politics  rested.  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali’s  charge  that  Mr.  Nehru  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  blocks,  and 
feared  weakening  of  his  bargaining  power,2  represented  no  doubt  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  subtler  approach  to  the  situation,  but  it  was 
one  for  which  some  basis  could  be  found  in  Mr.  Nehru’s  own  statements.3 

As  far  as  Pakistan  was  concerned,  the  decision  to  abandon  the  Asian 
neutralist  block  and  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  western  camp — on  the 
northern  tier  arrangement  as  on  SEATO — is  less  easy  to  relate  to  any 
growth  of  alarm  about  Russian  or  Chinese  intentions  than  to  its  attitude 
vis-a-vis  India  and  its  general  desire  to  build  a  position  of  increased  diplo¬ 
matic  strength.  As  long  as  Pakistan  remained  in  the  neutralist  block,  it 
had  inevitably  the  air  of  being  one  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  party,  which  was  not 
an  appearance  agreeable  to  its  leaders.  Experiences  with  internal  com¬ 
munism,  and  the  strongly  anti-communist  views  of  the  principal  Pakistani 
statesmen  may  also  be  counted  as  factors  in  the  decision.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  that  public  opinion  showed  itself  either  approving  or  dis¬ 
approving.  The  elections  which  were  held  in  East  Pakistan  in  March, 
just  after  the  treaty  had  been  announced,  resulted  in  a  landslide  against 
the  government  party,  the  Muslim  League,  but  this  was  certainly  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  not  foreign  issues.  The  victorious  coalition,  the  United 
Front,  was  divided  on  foreign  policy,  though  it  contained  a  strong  left- 
wing  neutralist  element,4  and  162  members — a  majority — of  the  newly 
elected  legislature  signed  a  statement  protesting  against  the  agreement.5 

As  for  Afghanistan,  which  was  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  list  of  pos¬ 
sible  members  of  the  northern  tier  arrangement,  its  quarrels  with  Pakistan 
over  the  Pushtunistan  question  made  it  an  unlikely  starter.  The  Afghan 
government  expressed  anxiety  about  the  arms  agreement  with  the  U.S.A.6 

1  Hindu,  31  January  1954. 

*  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  15  January  1954. 

3  See  below,  p.  285. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  April  1 954. 

5  New  Tork  Times,  21  April  1954.  The  United  Front  remained  in  power  only  briefly.  Political 
developments  in  Pakistan  resulted  in  the  temporary  suspension  of  parliamentary  government  in 
East  Pakistan  {Dawn,  31  May  1954)  and  later  the  suspension  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the 
country  as  a  whole:  The  Times,  27  October  1954- 

6  New  Tork  Times,  6  January  1954. 
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Moreover,  Russian  influence  (economic  and  other)  appeared  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  there1  and  since  1926  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Afghanistan  had  had  a  treaty 
of  reciprocal  neutrality  and  non-aggression,  which  provided  that  neither 
country  should  join  any  political  or  military  alliance  or  union  directed 
against  the  other.2 

Of  the  Arab  states  'Iraq  was  the  one  whose  adherence  to  the  pact  was 
the  most  urgent  on  strategic  grounds.  Western  strategists  were  reported 
to  believe  that,  with  the  use  of  tactical  atomic  weapons,  a  Russian  land 
attack  through  Persia  and  towards  the  western  Arab  countries  could  be 
held  in  the  passes  of  the  Zagros  mountains,  between  'Iraq  and  Persia.3 
Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Britain,  the  adherence  of  'Iraq  to  a 
regional  arrangement  of  which  Britain  also  could  become  a  member 
appeared  to  offer  a  prospect  of  avoiding  difficulties  that  were  otherwise 
likely  to  arise  over  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  treaty.  The  treaty  had  still  rather 
more  than  two  years  to  run,  but  it  became  the  subject  of  political  and 
press  debate  after  the  news  of  the  Angio-Egyptian  agreement.4  The  last 
attempt  at  its  renewal  in  1948  had  produced  the  ill-fated  Treaty  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  which  was  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  (Mr.  Salih 
Jabr)  but  was  repudiated  after  violent  anti-British  demonstrations  in 
'Iraq,  brought  about  partly  because  the  signing  of  the  treaty  coincided 
with  developments  in  Palestine  for  which  Britain  was  blamed.5  The  1930 
treaty,  which  was  still  in  force,  provided  for  the  maintenance  by  Britain 
of  air  bases  at  Habbaniya  (near  Baghdad)  and  Shaiba  (near  the  Persian 
Gulf).6  It  also  required  'Iraq  to  place  its  communications  system  at  the 
disposal  of  Britain  in  time  of  war,  and  to  accept  a  British  military  mission. 
This  last  provision  had  already  been  dispensed  with,7  and  in  general  the 
treaty  was  somewhat  outmoded.  A  new  bilateral  treaty  renewing  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  the  bases  might  have  been,  from  Britain’s  point 
of  view,  the  most  desirable  prospect,  but  it  was  clear  that  in  the  present 
temper  of 'Iraqi  nationalism  any  Prime  Minister  making  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  come  under  intolerable  pressure  from  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Nurl  as-Sa'id  (than  whom  no  other  possible  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister  was 
likely  to  provide  more  favourable  conditions  for  Britain)  called  for  early 

1  Economic  and  financial  aid  was  provided  by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  construction  of  silos  and 
storage-tanks  and  a  pipe-line,  and  for  road-building.  There  were  reported  to  be  a  considerable 
number  of  Russian  technicians  in  the  country  engaged  on  this  work :  see  The  Times,  1 1  February 
1955- 

2  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxxv,  pp.  2-4. 

3  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  November  1955;  The  Times,  7  December  1955. 

4  The  Times,  5  August  1954. 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  1945-1950,  pp.  153-7. 

6  There  was  reported  to  be  a  wing  of  fighter-bombers  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  at  Hab¬ 
baniya.  Shaiba  was  used  mostly  as  a  staging  airfield  for  R.A.F.  bombers  on  training  missions: 
New  York  Times,  16  December  1954. 

7  The  Times,  16  August  1954. 
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negotiations  to  revise  the  agreement  in  August  1954  shortly  after  he 
became  Prime  Minister,1  and  was  reported  to  take  the  view  that  his 
position  would  become  difficult  unless  there  was  a  revision  of  the  treaty, 
or  if  he  had  to  accept  less  favourable  terms  than  Egypt.2  It  was  easier  for 
an  Iraqi  government  to  accept  a  regional  agreement,  broadly  based  on 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  under  which  Britain  would  be  merely  one 
partner  among  many,  and  which  therefore  should  relieve  'Iraqi  public 
opinion  of  the  feeling  of  being  under  British  pressure.3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  reports  that  'Iraq  was  discussing 
military  aid  with  the  U.S.A.4  and  that  the  Egyptians  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Arab  League  Council  had  accused  it  of  planning  a  revival  of  the  pact 
of  Sa'dabad.5  An  official  announcement  in  Baghdad  on  25  April  con¬ 
firmed  that  American  military  aid  was  to  be  given  in  order  to  allow  'Iraq 
to  expand  and  strengthen  its  army;6  since  the  'Iraqi  army  had  previously 
been  British-equipped  it  was  likely  that  the  American  arms  aid  would  be 
obtained  by  ‘offshore  procurement’  from  Britain.7  As  regards  actual 
membership  of  the  pact,  however,  the  government  was  obliged  to  mark 
time  for  internal  political  reasons.8  The  leaders  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party  (a  left-wing  neutralist  group)  and  the  Istiqlal  Party  (right-wing 
nationalists)  had  earlier  given  warning  against  joining  the  Turco-Pakistani 
treaty.9  The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Fadil  al-Jamali  fell  in  March,10  and  again  in 
April,11  and  though  these  parliamentary  crises  were  basically  the  result  of 
domestic  pressures,  including  the  opposition  of  the  landowning  shaikhs  to 
reforms  proposed  by  the  government,12  they  were  accompanied  by  heavy 
opposition  criticism  of  the  project  of  adhering  to  the  Turco-Pakistani 
treaty.13  Elections  were  held  on  9  June  and  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  parliamentary  strength  of  the  party  of  Mr.  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  though  the 
gains  were  by  independents  rather  than  by  the  National  Front  (a  coalition 
of  the  Istiqlal  Party  and  the  National  Democratic  Union,  which  had  cam¬ 
paigned  on  the  basis  of  demands  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Anglo-'Iraqi 
treaty  and  rejection  of  all  other  imperialist  alliances,  including  American 
military  assistance  and  the  Turco-Pakistani  pact;  the  ending  of  ‘foreign 
monopolies’,  presumably  including  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  and 
reform  of  the  land  system).14  The  election  was  not  held  under  martial  law, 
and  was  by  local  standards  relatively  free.  The  two  main  conservative 
parties — the  Constitutional  Union  Party  of  Mr.  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  and  the 

1  Scotsman,  9  August  1954.  2  Ibid.  20  August  1954. 

3  The  Times,  16  December  1954.  4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  January  1954. 

5  Scotsman,  5  January  1954.  The  members  of  the  Sa'dabad  pact  were  Turkey,  'Iraq,  Persia 
and  Afghanistan.  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1 937?  PP-  53°“3' 

6  The  Times,  26  April  1954.  7  New  York  Times,  27  April  1954. 

8  Scotsman,  21  April  1954.  9  The  Times,  22  February  1954. 

10  Le  Monde,  10  March  1954.  11  New  York  Times,  22  April  1954. 

12  Sunday  Times,  13  June  I954-  13  ^  Times,  22  April  1954- 

14  New  York  Times,  7  June  1954. 
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Umma  (Socialist)  Party  of  Mr.  Salih  Jabr1 — won  56  and  14  seats  respec¬ 
tively,  the  National  Front  and  Popular  Front  12,  and  independents 
many  of  them  nominees  of  the  tribal  shaikhs — 5 1 .2 

This  Parliament,  however,  was  short-lived.  Nurl  Pasha,  immediately 
on  his  formation  of  a  government,  obtained  another  dissolution  and  held 
new  elections,  campaigning  on  a  programme  which  included  the  ending 
of  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  in  favour  of  arrangements  based  on  articles  51 
and  52  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  (i.e.  those  concerning  regional 
organizations).3  He  also  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Opposition 
by  dissolving  his  own  party,4  thus  setting  an  example  which  some  of  his 
rivals  felt  obliged  to  follow  to  protect  their  own  reputations  for  patriotism. 
Those  insensitive  to  this  feeling  had  their  party  ties  dissolved  for  them  by  a 
government  ordinance  of  24  September.5  The  left-wing  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  had  earlier  had  its  licence  withdrawn.6 

Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  these  precautions,  the  election  was  already 
well  won  before  the  actual  voting  took  place.  Indeed,  because  of  boycotts, 
unopposed  elections  and  last-minute  withdrawals,  actual  electoral  contests 
took  place  in  very  few  of  the  constituencies.7  The  House  finally  returned 
contained  94  of  Mr.  Nuri  as-Sa'id’s  supporters,  8  Umma,  and  2  Istiqlal 
and  National  Front,  with  the  remainder  independents.8 

Nurl  Pasha  had  conversations  in  London  in  September  and  October 
with  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Pakistani  Prime  Minister,  and  in  Ankara 
with  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister,  on  his  way  home.9  He  informed  the 
'Iraqi  Parliament  on  15  December  that  it  was  his  government’s  intention 
to  terminate  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  before  its  expiry  in  October  1957. 10 
The  announcement  that  'Iraq  would  conclude  an  alliance  of  mutual 
defence  as  soon  as  possible  with  Turkey  was  made  on  12  January  1955 
during  a  visit  of  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  to  Baghdad.11 

Some  of  the  factors  operating  in  Britain’s  relations  with  'Iraq  applied 
also  to  its  relations  with  the  other  Hashimite  Kingdom,  Jordan,  though  in 
this  latter  case  the  main  impact  of  the  new  treaty  arrangements  and  their 
consequences  was  to  be  delayed  for  a  year.  The  Anglo-Jordanian  treaty, 
which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  R.A.F.  units  at  Amman  and  Mar- 

1  The  landowning  shaikhs  were  the  dominant  element  in  both  these  parties.  The  differences 
between  them  were  based  on  personalities  and  the  fact  that  the  Constitutional  Union  party  was 
supported  by  Sunni  and  the  Umma  by  Shia  Muslims:  The  Times,  9  June  1954. 

2  Dawn,  27  June  1954.  3  The  Times,  16  August  1954. 

4  Ibid.  28  August  1954.  5  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  29  September  1954. 

6  The  Times,  4  September  1954. 

7  Ibid.  13  September  1954  gives  the  number  of  contested  seats  as  13;  Le  Monde,  13  October 
1954,  gives  it  as  22. 

8  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  17  September  1954.  9  Ibid.  12  October  1954. 

10  The  Times,  16  December  1954. 

11  Ibid.  12  January  1955.  Britain  adhered  to  the  pact  in  April  1955.  At  the  same  time  the 
Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  was  terminated  and  a  new  agreement  covering  landing  rights  and  other 
matters  was  concluded  under  Article  I  of  the  Baghdad  Pact:  Manchester  Guardian,  31  March  1955. 
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frak,  was  not  due  for  revision  until  1963.  However,  it  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  it  might  be  revised  before  that  date  if  alternative  security 
arrangements  were  made  under  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.' 
1  he  Jordanian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Tawflq  Abu’l-Huda,  said  in  Novem- 

bCr 't9-54  ,that  the  change  of  situation  in  Egypt  and  the  expected  change 
m .  Iraq  had  made  his  government  think  of  amending  the  treaty  with 
Britain  and  that  negotiations  to  this  end  would  start  shortly.2  The  King 
of  Jordan,  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Defence  Minister,  came  to 
London  in  December  to  discuss  treaty  revision,  but  little  appears  to  have 
come  of  the  visits  According  to  reports,  the  government  was  interested 
mainly  in  a  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  connected  with  the 
treaty,  especially  the  proviso  under  which  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Arab  Legion— £7-5  million  for  the  year— were  paid  not  direct  to  the  Jordan 
government  but  into  an  Arab  Legion  account  in  London,  thus  enabling 
the  British  government  to  retain  some  control  over  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  spent.4  But  there  were  indications  during  the  year  of  deeper  seated 
frictions  than  this.  Jordan  had  its  full  share  of  an  Arab  nationalism  that 
was  everywhere  becoming  explosively  resentful  of  western  tutelage.  More¬ 
over,  its  political  life  was  dominated  by  about  a  million  former  Palestinians, 
half  of  them  refugees,  who  had  even  more  direct  reasons  than  other  Arabs 
for  a  bitter  resentment  at  what  had  happened  in  Palestine,  and  who 
regarded  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  as  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Israel. 
There  were  riots  in  Amman  in  October,  during  which  the  American 
information  services  library  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  number  of  people  (esti¬ 
mates  varied  from  four  to  twenty-four)  were  killed.5  The  government 
was  reported  to  be  increasingly  unpopular,  and  the  blame  for  its  alleged 
malpractices  (including  electoral  frauds)  was  reported  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  British  government  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Arab  Legion,  Brigadier-General  John  Glubb.6 

The  growing  certainty,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  that  'Iraq  would 
join  some  form  of  western-sponsored  regional  organization  had  a  consider¬ 
able  impact  on  Arab  politics.  'Iraq,  a  comparatively  wealthy  country 
with  plenty  of  land,  water  and  oil,  and  no  excess  of  population,  was  the 
likeliest  rival  to  Egypt  for  leadership  of  the  Arab  world.  The  old  dynastic 
feud  between  the  Hashimi  kings  of 'Iraq  and  Jordan  and  the  royal  house 
of  Sa'udi  Arabia  was  still  sufficiently  persistent  to  ensure  that  Sa'udi 
Arabia  would  be  found  allied  to  Egypt  against  any  move  likely  to  increase 
the  power  of 'Iraq,  and  especially  if  it  seemed  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of 

1  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  151,  p.  93. 

2  The  Times,  8  November  1954. 

3  Scotsman,  31  December  1954. 

4  The  Times,  12  November' 1954. 

5  Ibid.  18  October  1954;  Le  Populaire,  19  October  1954;  Dawn,  28  October  1954. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  August  1954;  Sunday  Times,  19  December  1954. 
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a  revival  of  the  ‘Fertile  Crescent’  scheme,  which  envisaged  a  union  of  the 
Levant  states  and  'Iraq  under  the  Hashimi  dynasty.1 

The  remaining  major  Arab  state,  Syria,  has  traditionally  tended  to 
waver  between  the  poles  of  Egypt  and  'Iraq.  It  was  still,  late  in  1954, 
exasperating  the  Egyptians  by  unwillingness  to  align  itself  firmly  with 
them,  but  in  this  particular  issue  there  were  several  factors  inclining  it 
towards  Egypt.  One  of  them  was  a  grievance  against  Turkey  over  the 
port  of  Alexandretta  (Iskenderon)  acquired  by  the  Turks  in  1939.  A 
second  was  the  intensity  of  Syrian  feeling  against  Israel,  and  the  consider¬ 
able  general  importance  of  left-wing  neutralist  sentiment  in  the  country, 
the  only  Arab  state  with  a  significant  above-ground  Communist  Party.2 
The  third  was  the  fact  that,  though  a  considerable  element  in  Syria 
favoured  some  form  of  union  either  with  Lebanon  and  Jordan  (Greater 
Syria)  or  with  these  plus  'Iraq  (Fertile  Crescent)  there  was  no  general 
agreement  on  the  mode  of  union,  and  little  enthusiasm  among  the  politi¬ 
cally  sophisticated  Syrian  townsfolk  for  either  branch  of  the  Hashimi 
monarchy.  Moreover,  sentiment  in  favour  of  either  of  these  schemes 
appeared  to  be  losing  ground  to  general  pan-Arab  feeling  with  which  they 
in  some  ways  clashed. 

There  was,  therefore,  receptive  ground  in  Syria,  as  in  Sa'udi  Arabia 
and  Jordan,  for  an  Egyptian  campaign  against  any  move  to  align  the 
remaining  Arab  states  with  'Iraq  and  the  west.  Egyptian  cultural  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Arab  world — the  influence  of  Egyptian  films,  broadcasts, 
journals,  and  school-teachers— and  the  prestige  of  the  revolution  made  it 
a  formidable  antagonist  on  this  issue,  especially  when  backed  by  Sa'udi 
Arabian  gold.  The  reasons  for  the  Egyptian  hostility  are  worth  examining. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  based  chiefly  on  the  belief  that  the 
Arab  states  should  refuse  alliance  with  the  western  Powers  until  the  Suez 
dispute  had  been  settled.  After  the  agreement  in  July  this  argument  lost 
much  of  its  force,  but  Colonel  Nasir  did  not  feel  that  the  time  had  come 

1  Such  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  the  'Iraqi  delegate  at  the  Arab  League  Council  meeting  in 
January  1954.  It  looked  towards  an  Arab  Federation  by  the  unifying  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  War,  Education,  Finance,  and  Economics,  and  in  the  absence  of  general  agreement  on 
this,  permitted  a  partial  union  of  some  of  the  states.  The  proposal  was  coldly  received  by  the 
other  Arab  states:  New  York  Times,  14  January  1954. 

2  The  regime  of  President  Adib  Shlshakll,  who  had  held  power  since  1951,  was  overturned  on 
25  February  1954,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  The  group  of  officers  by  whom  he  was 
ousted  was  led  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Brigadier-General  Shawqat  Shuqair,  but  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  rebels  was  a  return  to  civilian  rule.  The  Syrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  constituted  in 
1 949  was  reassembled  in  Damascus,  and  a  caretaker  government  installed  pending  elections, 
which  were  held  in  September.  The  resultant  Parliament  was  dominated  by  independents,  with 
no  single  party  having  the  prospect  of  a  stable  majority,  and  in  general  it  showed  a  gain  of  strength 
for  left  and  neutralist  elements  though  only  one  communist  gained  a  seat:  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  29  October  1954.  An  85-year-old  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Faris  el  Khouri,  formed 
a  compromise  coalition  government:  Bourse  Egyptienne,  30  October  1954. 

On  the  question  of  communist  strength  in  Syria  see  Walter  Z.  Laqueur:  Communism  and 
Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East  (London,  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1956),  pp.  137-170. 
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for  a  treaty..  His  attitude  at  this  juncture,  at  least  as  presented  by  himself 
was  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented,  one  of  blank  neutralism  or 
o  total  opposition  to  military  pacts  per  se,  but  of  opposition  to  this  particu- 
ar  pact  at  this  time.  In  an  interview  on  19  August  he  said  that  defence 
pacts  between  the  Arab  world  and  the  western  Powers  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  Arabs  had  overcome  their  residual  suspicion  of  western  intentions. 
Hammering  for  pacts  would  only  keep  this  alive.  Throughout  the  modern 
history  of  the  Middle  East,  treaties  and  defensive  alliances  had  always 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  western  European  contracting  parties,  and 
as  a  result  they  had  come  to  mean  domination  to  the  mass  of  Middle 
Easterners.  It  was  a  matter  of  group  psychology  with  deep  roots,  and  until 
the  Arabs  realized  there  was  no  longer  any  hidden  domination  or  control, 
pacts  of  that  sort  would  be  dangerously  premature.  They  would  be  used 
by  the  communists  and  the  ultra-nationalists  to  stir  up  hatred  and  violence 
against  the  west.  In  time  people  would  learn  to  think  strategically  and 
distinguish  between  their  friends  and  enemies.  It  was  clear  that  any 
aggression  against  Egypt  would  come  from  the  other  side,  the  communist 
world.1  The  junta  went  to  some  trouble  to  impress  upon  western  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Cairo  that  Egyptian  rejection  of  the  idea  of  entering  the 
projected  alliance  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  permanent  rejection  of  any 
western  ties,  circulating  a  background  paper  which  declared  that  Egypt 
stood  with  the  west,  but  was  not  ready  to  enter  a  formal  alliance.  It  was 
argued  that  after  72  years  of  British  occupation,  immediate  entry  into  a 
pact  would  be  interpreted  as  submission  to  foreign  pressure.2  This  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Arab  opinion,  especially  as  far  as  Egypt  was  concerned,  was 
by  no  means  unreasonable.  At  this  period  the  junta  were  under  heavy 
criticism  from  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  because  of  the  signature  of  the 
Suez  agreement,3  and  their  chariness  of  accepting  any  commitment  to  the 
western  Powers  was  not  surprising. 

Until  they  were  ready  to  take  part  in  such  a  pact  themselves  encourage¬ 
ment  to  'Iraq  to  do  so  could  not  but  appear  to  the  Egyptians  to  undercut 
their  leadership  of  the  Arab  world.  Major  Salim  visited  'Iraq  in  August. 
The  communique  issued  afterwards  was  not  very  communicative,4  but 
according  to  an  account  given  by  Cairo  Radio  in  January  1955,  he  remon¬ 
strated  with  Nurl  Pasha  about  the  project  of  making  alliances  outside  the 
Arab  League,  without  getting  much  change  out  of  the  latter.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1954  Nuri  Pasha  visited  Cairo  and  suggested  widening  the  Arab 
League  into  a  regional  security  pact  which  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  might 
be  invited  to  join,  but  Colonel  Nasir  rejected  the  scheme,  saying  that  the 
first  need  was  to  free  the  Arab  world  from  the  remains  of  western 


1  New  York  Times,  20  August  1 954. 

2  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  3  September  1954. 

3  See  above,  p.  190.  4  Mideast  Mirror,  21  August  1954  (text). 
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imperialism.1  As  the  split  in  the  Arab  world  deepened,  Egyptian  hostility 
hardened,  and  after  the  turn  of  the  year  Colonel  Nasir’s  attitude  appeared 
to  be  affected  by  a  number  of  other  considerations,  including  the  situation 
in  the  Gaza  strip  and  perhaps  reflections  on  the  potential  profitability  of 
neutralism.  These  developments,  however,  belong  to  1955. 

The  recruiting  of  Persia  to  the  Northern  Tier  arrangement  produced 
fewer  repercussions  than  the  recruiting  of  'Iraq,  rather  surprisingly  in 
view  of  earlier  Russian  sensitivity  about  this  area.  The  overthrow  in  1953 
of  Dr.  Musaddiq,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  strongly  anti-commu¬ 
nist  regime  of  General  Zahedi2  were  preludes  both  to  a  settlement  of  the 
oil  dispute3  and  to  a  visible  movement  in  Persian  foreign  policy  away 
from  neutralism  and  towards  a  western  orientation.  According  to  reports, 
opinion  in  governing  circles  in  Persia  early  in  the  year  was  divided  on  the 
wisdom  of  joining  a  western-sponsored  defensive  alignment,  with  the 
army  and  probably  the  Shah  in  favour,  but  the  politicians  inclined  to  feel 
that  adherence  to  what  could  be  interpreted  as  an  anti-Russian  alliance 
might  provoke  the  U.S.S.R.  to  counter-action  of  a  dangerous  sort — the 
stirring  up  of  riots  through  the  Tuda  party,  or  the  renewed  encouragement 
of  separatism  in  the  north.4  However,  Russian  policy  early  in  the  year 
was  placatory  rather  than  intimidating.  The  Russians  resumed  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  begun  with  the  government  of  Dr.  Musaddiq 
on  minor  frontier  disputes  and  on  the  settlement  of  Persian  financial 
claims  outstanding  since  their  occupation  of  northern  Persia  during  and 
after  the  second  World  War.5  In  July  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
financial  claims  and  at  the  same  time  the  U.S.S.R.  announced  that  it 
would  release  300  Persians  held  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  turn  over  the 
installations  of  a  Russian  oil  distribution  network  in  northern  Persia  to 
the  Persian  government.6  However,  such  goodwill  as  was  created  by  these 
concessions  was  dispelled  by  criticism  in  Pravda  of  the  course  of  Persian 
policy,7  and  by  a  Russian  note  of  8  July,  referring  to  reported  talks  between 
the  Persian  Prime  Minister  and  the  American  Ambassador,  and  asking 
for  assurances  that  there  would  be  no  Persian  participation  in  the  military 
measures  of  the  U.S.A.8  The  note  mentioned  the  Russo-Persian  treaty  of 
1927,  which  contained  an  undertaking  that  neither  signatory  would  take 
part  in  pacts  directed  against  the  security,  integrity,  independence  or 
sovereignty  of  the  others  The  note  was  resented  in  Persia.  Persian  news- 

1  The  Times,  17  September  1954.  2  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  179. 

3  See  below,  p.  220.  4  Scotsman,  27  March  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  January  1954. 

5  Ibid.  2  July  1954.  Under  the  border  protocol  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  cede  to  Persia  a  total  of 
512  square  kilometres:  Daum,  12  December  1954.  An  agreement  covering  both  frontier  and 
financial  questions  was  signed  on  2  December :  Soviet  News,  1 3  December  1 954. 

7  See  ibid.  20  August  and  5  October  1954. 

8  Soviet  News,  16  July  1954,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  189. 

9  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxxvi,  pp.  943-5. 
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papers,  politicians  and  public  opinion  were  thrown  into  a  more  violently 
anti-Russian  frame  of  mind  than  at  any  time  since  the  Russian  withdrawal 
from  Azerbaijan.1  A  vehement  protest  was  made  by  Senator  Emami,  who 
accused  the  Russian  government  of  having  itself  repeatedly  violated  the 
1927  treaty,  and  of  having  accorded  asylum  to  the  leaders  of  the  separatist 
movements  in  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdistan.  He  said  they  must  ignore 
Russian  ‘bully  tactics’.  The  Persian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  'Abdullah 
Entezam,  described  the  publication  of  the  note  by  Moscow  Radio  and  the 
Tass  agency  as  most  improper,  and  said  that  the  government’s  policy 
would  be  dictated  by  the  country’s  circumstances  and  interests.  Persia 
would  not  be  deterred  from  preparing  to  defend  itself.2  The  official  reply 
to  Russia  was  firmly  worded.  Persia  reserved  its  freedom  of  action.3  An 
'Iraqi  spokesman  was  reported  as  saying  in  November  that  his  country 
was  having  close  consultations  with  Persia,  and  believed  that  the  latter 
country  would  join  the  pact  once  its  internal  situation  had  crystallized.4 
The  internal  situation  in  Persia  was  indeed  one  of  the  more  doubtful 
elements  in  the  Northern  Tier  arrangement.  By  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  the  army,  the  police,  election  boards,  and  vigilantes,5  the  elections  held 
in  Persia  early  in  1954  resulted  in  a  Majlis  in  which  the  supporters  of 
Dr.  Musaddiq  were  hardly  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless  they  were  believed 
to  represent  still  a  strong  faction  in  the  country  and  one  which  might  be 
expected  to  resent  the  new  western  alignment.  The  accession  of  Persia  to 
the  pact  was  delayed  until  October  1955. 

3.  Israel  and  its  neighbours 

Along  the  borders  of  Israel  the  small-scale  static  warfare  of  the  armistice 
continued.  In  1954  there  was  no  military  action  on  as  substantial  a  scale 
as  the  Qjbya  incident  in  1953  or  the  Gaza  incident  in  1955,  but  from  both 
the  Jordanian  frontier  and  the  Gaza  strip,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Syrian 
frontier,  there  was  a  constant  dangerous  friction  of  minor  incidents — the 
exchange  of  fire  between  patrols,  the  shooting  of  guards  and  settlers,  the 
blowing  up  of  water  mains,  the  ambush  of  cars  and  trains,  and  the  theft 
of  animals  and  equipment.  For  the  Israelis,  the  anxieties  produced  by  the 
border  tension  were  increased  by  the  belief  that  the  two  major  inter¬ 
national  developments  in  the  Middle  East  during  the  year — the  Suez 
agreement  and  the  beginnings  of  the  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Pact — 
both  affected  adversely  the  balance  of  power  between  themselves  and 
their  Arab  neighbours,  since  both  reduced  the  previous  restrictions  on  the 
supply  of  arms  to  the  Arab  states.  They  maintained,  and  statements  by 


1  New  York  Times,  19  July  1954. 

3  Ibid.  1 9  July  1954- 
5  New  York  Times,  7  March  1954. 


2  The  Times,  13  July  1954. 
4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  November  1954. 
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some  Arab  leaders  lent  colour  to  their  view,  that  arms  supplied  to  the 
Arabs  were  less  likely  to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East  against 
communist  aggression,  than  in  a  ‘second  round’  against  Israel. 

In  March  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Moshe  Sharett,  warned  the 
western  Powers  against  arming  the  Arab  states,1  and  in  August  he  said  in 
the  Knesset  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  on  Suez  had  been  drawn 
up  without  any  concern  whatever  for  the  security  of  Israel;  the  document 
was  framed  as  though  Israel  did  not  exist.2  Israeli  opinion  was  also  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  speech  in  May  by  the  American  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  Mr.  Henry  Byroade,  suggesting 
that  immigration  into  Israel  should  be  limited  in  deference  to  the  fears  of 
the  Arabs,  who  saw  in  the  growth  of  population  there  a  threat  of  eventual 
Israeli  expansionism. ^  Mr.  Sharett,  commenting  on  this  speech  in  the 
Knesset  on  io  May,  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  Israel  to  restrict  the 
right  of  Jews  to  enter  the  country,  and  that  the  speech  gave  the  Arab 
states  a  new  excuse  for  avoiding  peace.4 

To  the  other  evidence  that  the  local  balance  of  power  was  becoming 
complicated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  world  balance,  there  was  added  a 
premonitory  indication  of  the  U.S.S.R’s  having  decided  that  in  these 
troubled  waters  the  most  profitable  fishing  was  to  be  found  on  the  Arab  side. 
In  the  Security  Council  Mr.  Vyshinsky  cast  vetos  in  senses  favourable  to 
the  Arab  states  in  January  and  March.  On  the  second  of  these  occasions, 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Jordanian  Parliament  voted  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  him  for  his  ‘support  of  right  and  justice’,  and  the  Jordanian  Foreign 
Minister  said  in  an  interview  that  a  veto  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  was  worth  all 
the  aid  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.5  The  western  Powers  were  reported  to 
take  the  view  that  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  Arab  countries  would  not 
significantly  alter  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  Israel  for  about 
two  years,6  a  view  which  was  interpreted  in  Israel  as  equivalent  to  telling 
them  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  keep  from  having  their  throats  cut, 
and  it  would  be  a  couple  of  years  before  this  situation  would  change,  so 
they  should  run  along  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  meantime.7 

Despite  sabre-rattling  speeches  by  Arab  dignitaries, »  these  were  good 
enough  reasons  for  the  Arab  governments  to  prefer,  temporarily  at  least 
the  uneasy  semi-war  of  the  armistice  (which  offered  some  of  the  advantages 


1  New  York  Times,  9  March  iqc.4..  2  7-  a 

BvioSe  o"mo  A  °f,ST/“'?r '  '•?  May  ‘954>  PP'  7o8-'3'  S“  by  Mr 

,1  pnl:  lblr  ;  ,  pnl  I954’  PP-  628-33-  For  an  example  of  Arab  belief  in  the 

essential  expansionism  of  Israel,  see  Bourse  Ygyplienne,  5  May  1954. 

;  I!'6  T"nlS’11  May  *954}  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  May  1954,  pp.  563-4  (text). 
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7  New  York  Times,  30  August  1954.  7  Tmes>  12  SePtember  1954. 
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of  belligerency,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  and  the  boycott) 
to  an  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Their  military  prospects  in  the  event 
of  war  were  not,  for  the  time  being,  inviting.  The  Israeli  army  was  still 
judged  by  observers  to  be  stronger,  more  efficient  and  better  armed  than 
the  Arab  forces  that  could  be  deployed  against  it.1  Israeli  man-power 
(though  so  much  smaller)  was  vastly  more  mobilizable.  The  Arab  armies 
were  ill-deployed  for  attack  and  difficult  to  supply,  and  the  Israelis  had 
the  twin  advantages  of  desperation  and  internal  lines  of  communication. 
The  Arab  governments  had  also  to  consider  the  possibility  of  western  inter¬ 
vention,  and  the  impact  of  another  failure  against  Israel  on  their  own 
political  stability.  But  if  the  Arab  states  were  not  ready  to  make  war,  they 
were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  make  peace,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to 
acquiesce  in  and  acknowledge  their  own  defeat,  and  the  permanent  exis¬ 
tence  of,  from  their  point  of  view,  an  alien  intruder  in  the  Arab  world, 
sitting  across  its  lines  of  communication.2  In  any  case,  the  minimum  peace 
terms  likely  to  be  demanded  by  the  Arab  states — the  return  to  the  United 
Nations  partition  lines  of  1947  and  the  repatriation  of  the  refugees — were 
beyond  the  maximum  price  that  Israel  was  prepared  to  pay  for  peace, 
since  the  first  was  likely  to  reduce  its  already  minute  and  heavily  populated 
territory  below  the  point  of  economic  viability,  and  the  second  would 
introduce  into  its  camp  a  Trojan  horse  of  formidable  dimensions.  An 
Israeli  broadcast  to  the  Arab  countries  on  26  September  proposed  as  peace 
terms  only  transit  and  free  port  facilities  at  Haifa,  a  land  link  across 
Israeli  territory,  provided  that  it  did  not  infringe  Israeli  sovereignty,  and 
a  scheme  for  the  compensation  of  refugees.3  These  were  not  terms  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  Arabs. 

During  the  year  there  were  a  number  of  incidents  more  serious  than  the 
routine  of  isolated  killings  and  border  clashes.  On  1 7  March  an  Israeli 
bus  travelling  from  Elath  to  Beersheba  was  machine-gunned  at  Scorpion 
Pass,  eleven  of  its  passengers  being  killed  and  two  others  seriously  wounded. 
In  Israel  it  was  believed  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  ambush  were  Jorda¬ 
nians.  However,  the  Chairman  of  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission,4  which  investigated  the  incident,  Commander  Elmo  Hutchin¬ 
son  (U.S.  Navy),  did  not  find  the  evidence  conclusive,  so  that  the  guilt 
was  not  officially  fixed.3  The  Israeli  government  was  incensed  by  this 
failure  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  crime,  and  withdrew  from  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  Commander  Hutchinson’s 

1  New  York  Times,  2  May  1954;  The  Times,  14  May  1954;  Scotsman,  15  May  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  2  May  1 954- 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  27  September  1954.  ... 

4  A  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  with  a  United  Nations  official  as  chairman,  had  been  set  up 

for  each  of  the  borders  under  the  Armistice  Agreements  of  1948. 
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period  as  Chairman,  that  is  until  n  October.1  For  most  of  the  year, 
therefore,  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  was  unable  to 
function  effectively. 

On  29  March,  probably  in  retaliation  for  this  or  other  incidents,  Israeli 
forces  attacked  the  Jordanian  village  of  Nahhalin,  using  mines,  hand 
grenades,  automatic  weapons  and  incendiaries.  Nine  people  were  killed, 
and  19  wounded;  the  mosque  and  a  number  of  houses  were  damaged. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  a  large 
group  of  militarily-trained  Israelis  were  responsible  for  the  attack.2  On 
whether  it  was  undertaken  at  the  orders  of  the  Israeli  government  there 
could  be  no  decisive  evidence.  Mr.  Sharett  claimed  that  the  attack  was 
a  local  reaction,  perhaps  in  retaliation  for  the  killing  of  a  watchman  at  a 
nearby  Israeli  village  on  26  March. 3 

In  Jerusalem  there  was  a  period  of  about  40  hours  of  sporadic  firing  by 
mortars  and  small-arms  by  both  sides  between  30  June  and  2  July.  Four 
people  were  killed  and  27  wounded  in  the  Israeli  sector  of  the  city,  and 
four  killed  and  25  wounded  in  the  Arab  sector.4  The  Truce  Supervisor, 
General  Vaga  Bennike,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  blame  for 
beginning  the  firing,  and  offered  a  plan  to  avoid  new  outbursts.® 

In  July  six  Egyptian  soldiers  were  killed  and  two  wounded  (according 
to  an  official  Egyptian  claim)  when  a  party  of  150  Israeli  soldiers  attacked 
an  Egyptian  Army  post.5  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  later  con¬ 
demned  Israel  for  the  attack.6  On  the  Syrian  frontier  there  were  several 
clashes,  chiefly  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,7  and  in  December  a  Syrian  passenger 
plane  on  its  way  from  Damascus  to  Cairo  was  forced  down  by  Israeli 
planes,  but  later  released.8 

The  Truce  Supervisor  in  November  proposed  a  series  of  measures  to 
reduce  the  border  incidents,  including  the  patrolling  of  sensitive  sections 
of  the  border  by  joint  teams,  the  construction  of  barbed-wire  emplace¬ 
ments  and  a  new  local  commanders’  agreement.9  However,  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  border  friction  were  not  easily  susceptible  to  removal. 
Apart  from  the  general  unwillingness  of  the  Arabs  to  accept  the  permanence 
of  Israel,  there  were  the  particular  local  irritants  along  the  two  worst  areas 

1  The  Times,  24  March  1954;  New  York  Times,  12  October  1954. 

S/ 325ij  2  5  June  !954:  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September 
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3  New  York  Times,  30  March  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  3  and  8  July  1954;  The  Times,  5  July  1954. 

5  S/3278,  6  August  1954;  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September 
1954,  pp.  16-35.  HI  feeling  between  Israel  and  Egypt  was  exacerbated  by  the  sentencing  to  death 
of  a  group  of  alleged  Israeli  spies  in  Cairo:  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  13  October  1954. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  12  July  1954;  New  York  Times,  17  July  1954. 
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(the  Jordan  border  and  the  Gaza  strip)  of  the  presence  of  the  Arab  refugees, 
and  also,  in  Jordan,  of  a  number  of  villages  that  had  been  cut  off  from 
their  fields  and  wells  by  the  armistice  line,  and  whose  inhabitants  were 
o  ten  in  more  desperate  straits  than  the  actual  refugees,  since  they  were 
not  entitled  to  relief  from  the  United  Nations.  Some  of  them  were  within 
sight  of  the  lands  from  which  they  had  once  made  a  living.  They  tended 
to  cross  the  demarcation  line  to  gather  crops,  or  to  pillage  and  murder  the 
Israeli  settlers  whom  they  saw  taking  their  places.  The  Israeli  government 
pushed  its  settlements  to  the  borders  as  the  most  practicable  form  of 
defence  of  its  territory.  The  frontier  settlers  were  under  the  constant  strain 
of  infiltration  and  the  fear  of  attack.  It  was  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  Israeli  frontier  guards  were  quick  on  the  trigger,  or  that  reprisal  raids 
such  as  that  of  Nahhalin  occurred.  These  elements — a  desperate  harass¬ 
ment  from  one  side,  and  less  frequent  but  larger-scale  reprisal  raids  from 
the  other — made  the  characteristic  pattern  of  the  border  warfare.  The 
State  Department  was  reported  in  September  to  have  admonished  Israel 
for  its  policy  of  organized  retaliation,  saying  that  it  was  neither  helpful  nor 
useful,  but  the  Israelis  justified  it  on  the  grounds  that  after  attacks  such  as 
those  of  Qibya  or  Nahhalin,  infiltration  was  substantially  reduced.1 

Attempts  were  made  during  the  year  to  tighten  the  Arab  economic 
boycott  of  Israel2  and  the  blockade.  The  Egyptian  government  at  the  end 
°f  *953  imposed  new  controls  on  shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal  bound 
for  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba,  and  stationed  two  Egyptian  frigates  there  a  few 
weeks  later.5  Israel  brought  the  question  of  the  blockade  before  the 
Security  Council  in  January,  complaining  of  Egypt’s  disregard  of  the 
I95I  Council  resolution  directing  it  to  end  restrictions  on  shipping,  and 
charged  Egypt  with  having  widened  the  scope  of  the  blockade  by  adding 
foodstuffs  and  other  goods  to  the  list.4  The  Security  Council  discussed  the 
issue  in  February  and  March5  and  a  resolution  calling  on  Egypt  to  end 
the  restrictions  on  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal  was  proposed  by  New 
Zealand  and  supported  by  the  western  Powers,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  29  March,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  maintaining  that  the  Council 
should  devote  its  efforts  to  getting  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  to  settle 
their  differences  by  direct  negotiations.6  This  veto  did  not  essentially 
alter  the  legal  position,  since  the  1951  Council  resolution,  which  was  along 

1  The  Times,  9  September  1954. 

2  Bourse  llgyptienne,  8  October  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  26  January  1954:  Manchester  Guardian,  27  January  1954;  The  Times,  2 
February  1954. 

4  S/3168,  28  January  1954,  and  S/3179,  15  February  1954:  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  Supple¬ 
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carrying  meat  from  Ethiopia  to  Israel  in  December  1953:  New  York  Times,  2  February  1954. 

5  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  6g8th-664th  Meetings. 

6  Ibid.  664th  Meeting,  pp.  7-1 1.  For  the  draft  resolution  see  S/3188:  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year, 
Supplement  for  January,  February  and  March  1954,  p.  44. 
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the  same  lines,  remained  in  force,  though  it  was,  of  course,  not  observed 
by  Egypt. 

In  September  the  blockade  gave  rise  to  another  incident.  A  small 
Israeli  ship,  the  Bat  Galim,  was  arrested  by  Egyptian  naval  vessels,  while 
attempting  to  run  the  Egyptian  blockade  through  Suez.  It  was  the  first 
time  an  Israeli  ship  had  tried  to  pass  through  the  Canal,  and  the  choice  of 
this  period  for  the  attempt  may  have  been  related  to  the  signing  of  the 
Suez  Agreement  (in  which  Egypt  undertook  to  observe  the  1888  Conven¬ 
tion  on  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Canal).  The  Egyptian  authorities 
at  first  claimed  that  the  ship  had  fired  on  the  coast  with  small-arms, 
injuring  a  number  of  civilians,1  but  the  Israelis  maintained  that  there  were 
no  arms  on  board  other  than  the  captain’s  pistols,2  and  the  allegation  was 
later  dropped.3  In  December  the  crew  and  cargo  (but  not  the  ship)  were 
released.4  The  Egyptian  authorities  reaffirmed  that  they  would  not  let 
Israeli  ships  through  the  Canal.5 

The  Security  Council  discussed  the  incident  in  January  i955>  an<^ 
spokesmen  of  the  western  Powers  stressed  the  importance  that  they 
attached  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  through  the  Canal  in 
accordance  with  the  1888  Convention.  The  Egyptian  representative  re¬ 
iterated  Egypt’s  claim  that,  being  still  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel,  it  was 
entitled  to  bar  the  passage  of  Israeli  ships  as  a  defensive  measure.  No 
resolution  was  proposed,  presumably  because  the  western  Powers  believed 
that  it  would  encounter  a  Russian  veto,  as  in  the  previous  March.6 

The  ability  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  and  also  to  use  the  port  of  Elath  on 
the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba  were  serious  matters  for  the  Israeli  economy.  The 
forced  use  of  long  detours  and  expensive  foreign  shipping  further  embar¬ 
rassed  its  difficult  foreign  exchange  position,  and  dampened  its  hopes  of 
selling  its  growing  light  industrial  output  in  Asian  markets. 

No  noteworthy  progress  was  made  concerning  the  problem  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  In  1954  there  were  still  887,000  of  them  being  sustained  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,7  and  their  number  was  increasing.  Despite  their  miserable 
living  conditions — in  shacks  and  hovels,  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  Gaza 
strip,  another  half  million  in  Jordan  and  the  rest  in  other  Arab  countries — 
there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  births  over  deaths.8  U.N.R.W.A.  was 
obliged  to  devote  its  funds  to  keeping  the  refugees  alive  at  a  basic  subsis- 

1  S/3Q97,  29  September  1954:  ibid.  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  1954,  p.  47. 

2  S/3296,  29  September  1954:  ibid.  pp.  45-46. 

3  S/3326,  4  December  1954:  ibid.  Supplement  for  October,  November  and  December  1954,  p.  44. 

4  S/3333  and  S/3335:  ibid.  pp.  44-45. 

5  New  York  Times,  8  December  1954. 

6  Security  Council,  Tenth  Tear,  68yth  and  688th  Meetings. 

7  See  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  iy. 

8  Ibid.  p.  2.  Actual  figures  were  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  deaths  were  concealed  and  extra 
children  ‘borrowed’  for  the  sake  of  the  ration  cards. 
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tence  level,  rather  than  in  attempts  to  resettle  or  rehabilitate  them.  The 
refugees  themselves  resented  such  attempts  as  compromising  their  right  of 
return  to  the  land  and  homes  they  had  left  in  Palestine,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Arab  states  did  not  favour  attempts  at  resettlement,  since  the 

demand  for  justice  for  the  refugees  was  the  strongest  of  their  claims  against 
Israel. 

In  any  case,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  undeveloped  economies 
of  the  Arab  countries  to  absorb  so  large  a  number  of  refugees.  The 
U.N.R.W.A.  report  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  some  years  before  the 
refugees  would  be  able  to  do  without  assistance.1 

There  was  no  real  prospect  of  their  re-admission  to  Israel,  in  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  1948.  From  the  Israeli  point  of 
view  it  was  neither  politically  nor  economically  possible  to  take  them  back 
and  survive.  Even  the  Arab  minority  of  about  180,000  already  within  the 
country  was  inevitably  a  rather  suspect  portion  of  the  community,  though 
the  Arabs  were  a  good  deal  better  treated  than  many  of  the  world’s 
minorities,  and  the  restrictions  under  which  they  lived  were  somewhat 
lightened  during  the  year.*  At  best,  there  appeared  to  be  some  chance  of 
the  payment  of  compensation  by  Israel  to  the  refugees  for  the  loss  of  their 
lands  and  property.  The  Israeli  peace  terms  offered  in  September  in¬ 
cluded  the  mention  of  a  scheme  of  compensation,3  and  in  November  the 
Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  announced  the  release  of  the  blocked  bank 
accounts  and  safe  deposits  of  the  refugees.4 

A  General  Assembly  resolution  of  8  December5  provided  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  assistance  to  the  refugees  for  another  five  years,  approved  the 
allocation  of  $25-1  million  for  relief  and  $36-2  million  for  rehabilitation, 
and  provided  also  for  the  extension  of  some  help  to  the  economic  refugees, 
that  is,  those  who  had  lost  land  and  livelihood  but  not  their  actual  homes, 
and  who  had  previously  not  been  eligible  for  assistance. 

Such  small  prospects  as  existed  for  rehabilitating  the  Arab  refugees 
were  bound  up  with  the  development  of  the  water-resources  of  the  Jordan 
and  Yarmuk  river  valleys.6  During  the  year  the  use  of  the  river  waters 
provided  an  additional  source  of  Arab-Israeli  friction.  Syria  had  com¬ 
plained  late  in  1953  of  an  Israeli  scheme  for  a  diversion  of  some  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  for  a  small  hydro-electric  power-plant.  A  western- 
sponsored  resolution  which  would  have  empowered  the  Truce  Supervisor 

1  Ibid.  p.  4.  2  Neue  lurcher  ^eitung,  23  February  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  28  September  1954.  4  The  Times,  14  November  1954. 

5  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  21,  Resolutions,  818  (IX). 

6  There  also  existed  a  smaller  irrigation  project  in  north-western  Sinai  for  which  water  from 
the  Nile  was  to  be  used.  The  unified  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Jordan- Yarmuk  waters 
was  expected  to  water  104,000  acres  in  Israel,  125,000  acres  in  Jordan,  and  30,000  acres  in  Syria: 
Johnston,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  February  1954.  See  also  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session, 
Supplement  No.  17,  pp.  9  and  13. 
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to  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  was  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  22  January 
1954.1  An  Israeli  statement  after  the  veto  implied  that  Israel  now  felt 
itself  free,  since  there  had  been  no  effective  resolution,  to  continue  with 
work  on  the  canal,  but  in  fact  it  postponed  doing  so,  presumably  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.A.2  In  November  Jordan  asked  the  Security  Council  to 
prevent  another  diversion  of  water,  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.3 

Despite  these  disputes,  however,  the  scheme  for  the  unified  development 
of  the  waters  of  the  two  river  valleys,  along  lines  similar  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  had  been  urged  upon  the  governments  of  the  area 
by  the  U.S.A.  during  1953, 4  made  some  progress  during  the  year,  though 
of  a  slow  and  uncertain  sort.  When  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  the  American 
representative  in  the  negotiations,  proposed  further  talks  on  the  scheme  in 
1954,  he  received  no  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  Jordan  Foreign  Minister 
said  that  the  Arab  countries  had  found  the  proposals  utterly  unacceptable.5 
However,  after  talks  with  the  Arab  states  in  June  1954  (in  which  the 
Egyptian  government  lent  some  support  to  the  scheme)  Mr.  Johnston  was 
reported  to  have  expressed  himself  optimistically  about  acceptance  by  the 
governments  concerned  of  the  principle  of  sharing  the  waters.6  Against 
their  extreme  reluctance  to  enter  into  any  scheme  which  implied  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  Israel,  the  Arab  states  had  to  weigh  the  prospect  of 
a  beneficial  development  which  was  likely  to  be  largely  American- 
financed,  and  the  probability  that  if  they  did  not  agree  Israel  might  be 
able  to  proceed  with  its  own  proposals  for  development  of  the  waters.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  there  was  some  possibility,  though  no  assurance,  that 
the  scheme  might  go  through. 

4.  Persian  oil 

The  decisive  political  phase  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
Persia  and  Britain  over  the  nationalization  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company’s  properties  in  Persia  occurred  in  1953,  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  Dr.  Musaddiq,  and  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Britain.7  The  negotiations  in  1954  fell  into  two  broad  sections, 
those  aimed  at  setting  up  a  consortium  of  oil  companies  to  replace  the 
A.I.O.C.,  and  negotiations  between  the  consortium  and  the  Persian 
government  on  actual  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  oil  should  be 
extracted  and  refined. 

1  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  656th  Meeting,  p.  27.  See  also  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  142-3. 

2  The  Times,  25  January  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  20  May  1954. 

3  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  26  November  1954. 

4  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  1 44-5 ;  also  Georgiana  G.  Stevens:  ‘The  Jordan  River  Valley’,  Inter¬ 
national  Conciliation,  January  1956;  and  Eric  Johnston:  ‘Peacemaking  on  the  Jordan’,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  14  February  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  24  April  1954. 

7  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  179-87. 


6  Ibid.  7  July  1954. 
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The  setting  up  of  the  consortium  was  necessary  for  several  reasons.  It 
overcame  most  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  the  compensation  issue, 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  earlier  efforts  at  a  settlement;  it  obviated  the 
dangers  which  would  have  confronted  any  Persian  government  (and 
General  Zahedi’s  government,  though  willing  to  take  some  risks  to  get  an 
agreement,  was  by  no  means  firmly  based  in  public  opinion)  if  it  had 
presented  to  the  country  an  agreement  that  appeared  to  contemplate  the 
A.I.O.C.  resuming  its  former  place  in  the  Persian  economy;  and  finally, 
it  greatly  eased  the  difficulty  of  getting  Persian  oil  back  into  the  world 
market.  Even  before  the  resumption  of  full-scale  production  in  Persia, 
there  was  a  growing  world  surplus  of  oil.1  The  shortage  of  crude  oil  and 
of  refinery  capacity  caused  by  the  shut-down  in  Persia  had  not  lasted  long. 
Production  from  other  Middle  Eastern  fields  had  been  stepped  up  rapidly 
to  fill  its  place.  For  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole,  production  rose  from 
88-7  million  tons  in  1950  to  105-6  million  tons  in  1952  despite  the  loss  of 
the  Persian  supply.  Sa'udi  Arabia,  'Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf  shaikhdoms 
made  good  the  deficit.2  The  refinery  capacity  of  Abadan  had  also  been 
largely  replaced.  The  tendency  of  the  oil  industry  was  to  build  refineries 
of  smaller  capacity  near  the  point  of  consumption  rather  than  of  produc¬ 
tion,  a  practice  that  had  economic  as  well  as  political  advantages.  New 
refineries  had  gone  up  in  Germany,  Britain,  Australia  and  Aden. 

To  cut  back  production  in  other  Middle  Eastern  fields  in  order  to  make 
a  market  for  Persian  oil  would  have  entailed  for  the  oil  companies  the  risk 
of  arousing  dangerous  resentment  in  the  countries  concerned.  On  the 
other  hand,  world  consumption  of  petroleum  was  rising  by  about  5  or 
6  per  cent,  a  year,  so  that  provided  the  rate  of  expansion  in  other  fields 
could  be  controlled,  Persian  oil  could  be  reabsorbed  into  the  market  over 
a  period  of  a  few  years.  The  seven  great  oil  companies  which  with  A.I.O.C. 
made  up  the  consortium — Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey),  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  Socony- Vacuum,  Gulf  Oil,  Texas  Oil,  Royal  Dutch  Shell  and 
the  Compagnie  Fran^aise  des  Petroles — were  interested  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  world  supply  of  petroleum  (production,  transportation,  refin¬ 
ing  and  marketing)  and  were  estimated  to  control  88  per  cent,  of  the 
industry  outside  the  communist  block.3  They  were  therefore  in  a  position 
to  reabsorb  the  supply  of  Persian  oil  on  the  world  market.  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  State  Department’s  special  consultant  on  petroleum,  to  whom 
fell  much  of  the  liaison  work  on  the  settlement,  said  in  account  given  to  an 
American  newspaper4  that  he  decided  at  the  outset  that  the  property 
would  have  to  stay  nationalized,  because  the  political  situation  in  Persia 

1  Financial  Times,  1  January  1954;  New  Fork  Times,  5  January  1954. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  February  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  18  April  1 954- 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  August  1954. 
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demanded  it,  and  he  also  decided  that  A.I.O.C.  could  not  operate  the 
concession  alone. 

The  setting  up  of  the  consortium  was  somewhat  impeded  at  first  by  the 
American  companies’  fear  of  American  anti-trust  legislation.  They  were 
already  co-defendants  in  a  civil  anti-trust  action  brought  by  the  American 
government  in  1953,  and  before  agreeing  to  try  to  form  a  consortium  they 
were  said  to  have  insisted  on  assurances  that  they  would  not  be  liable  to 
further  prosecution.  The  Department  of  Justice  granted  them  anti-trust 
immunity  in  January.1 

The  negotiations  for  the  setting  up  of  a  consortium  were  conducted  in 
London  from  late  November  or  early  December  1953  to  April  1954. 
According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  the  organization  of  the  consortium  and  the 
setting  of  a  price  on  the  A.I.O.C.’s  rights  in  Persia  were  the  most  difficult 
issues  of  the  entire  settlement.2  A.I.O.C.  was  reported  to  be  originally 
unwilling  to  settle  for  less  than  a  50  per  cent,  interest  in  the  consortium,5 
but  there  appeared  a  possibility  of  Persia’s  rejecting  any  arrangement  which 
gave  the  A.I.O.C.  a  dominant  voice,  especially  in  view  of  its  holding  in 
another  of  the  consortium  companies,  Royal  Dutch  Shell.  Eventually 
A.I.O.C.  accepted  a  minority  share,  though  the  largest  single  one.  Mr. 
Eden  announced  on  12  April  that  the  consortium  had  been  successfully  set 
up,  with  A.I.O.C.  controlling  40  per  cent.,  the  five  American  companies 
another  40  per  cent.,  Royal  Dutch  Shell  14  per  cent.,  and  the  Compagnie 
Fran^aise  des  Petroles  6  per  cent.4  A.I.O.C.  was  paid  -£214  million  by  its 
consortium  partners  for  the  60  per  cent,  of  its  rights  which  they,  in  effect, 
bought.5 

The  negotiations  between  the  consortium  and  the  Persian  government 
revolved  round  the  questions  of  management,  price  and  currency  of  pay¬ 
ment,  volume  of  production,  and  length  of  lease.  Management  was  the 
most  difficult  of  these  issues.  The  consortium  was  insistent  that  it  must 
have  guarantees  on  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  products  to 
be  delivered  to  it,  before  it  could  commit  itself  to  a  long-term  agreement 
to  market  the  oil,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  supplies  it  required  to  meet 
its  marketing  obligations  would  in  fact  be  forthcoming.6  In  practice  this 
meant  that  it  must  have  effective  control  of  management  at  the  point  of 
production.  This  effective  control  had  to  be  consistent,  however,  with 
the  letter  of  the  Persian  nationalization  law.  Mr.  'Abdullah  Entezam,  the 
Persian  Foreign  Minister,  said  in  March  that  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
oil-fields  and  the  Abadan  refinery  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Persian 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  31  January  1954. 
3  Financial  Timex,  2  February  1954. 


2  Ibid.  9  August  1954. 


7  irnes,  29  October  1955. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  30  October  1954. 


0  Financial  Times,  20  February  1954. 
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government.1  The  finding  of  a  formula  to  resolve  this  issue  involved  the 
apportioning  of  places  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  company.  The 
Persian  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  'All  Amini,  said  in  June  that  Persia  was 
pressing  for  the  majority  of  the  board  to  be  Persians.2  The  Persians  were 
also  concerned  about  the  nationality  of  the  acting  chief  executives  on  the 
spot,  and  would  have  liked  to  see  Persians  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  refinery  at  Abadan  and  as  general  administrative  head  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.3 

The  currency  in  which  payment  was  to  be  made  was  an  important 
issue.  Persia  would  have  preferred  to  be  paid  in  dollars,  but  Britain  was 
very  anxious  to  avoid  this,  and  was  willing  to  pay  only  in  sterling,  or  at 
worst,  in  sterling  with  a  limited  right  of  convertibility  into  dollars.4 
According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  there  was  agreement  without  difficulty  on  the 
half-and-half  division  of  the  profits.5  On  the  volume  of  production,  the 
Persian  government  was  anxious  to  set  as  high  a  figure  as  possible,  whereas 
the  consortium  was  not  anxious  to  increase  the  problems  inherent  in 
selling  a  product  which  had  been  out  of  the  world’s  markets  and  satis¬ 
factorily  replaced  during  the  past  three  years.  The  British  negotiators 
were  reported  to  have  supported  the  Persian  view-point  against  the 
American  on  this  issue.6  The  duration  of  the  agreement  was  another  point 
which  called  for  the  reconciliation  of  political  and  commercial  considera¬ 
tions.  It  was  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  new  capital  would  have  to  be 
furnished  for  rehabilitating  the  industry,  and  in  order  to  make  this  a  re¬ 
warding  enterprise  the  consortium  required  a  good  span  of  years  for  its 
concession,  but  a  long-term  agreement  was  likely  to  prove  unpopular  in 
Persia.  Eventually  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  device  of  options 
to  renew. 

Parallel  with  the  negotiations  between  the  consortium  and  the  Persian 
government  on  the  conditions  of  agreement  there  went  another  set  of 
negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia  on  compensation,  but  the 
difficulties  of  this  issue  were  in  effect  overcome  by  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  between  A.I.O.C.  and  the  consortium. 

The  terms  of  the  final  agreement  were  announced  in  Tehran  on  5 
August.^  They  provided  that  the  legal  title  to  ownership  remained  with 
the  Persian  government — that  is,  that  the  oil  remained  nationalized — but 
that  effective  control  of  both  the  Abadan  refinery  and  the  main  oil-fields 
in  Persia  passed  to  the  consortium.  The  new  company  structure  was 
complex.  It  consisted  of  four  companies,  two  of  them  registered  in  Persia 


1  Observer,  14  March  1954. 

3  Financial  Times,  19  June  1 954- 
5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  August  1954- 
7  New  York  Times,  6  August  1954;  Department 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p-  258. 


2  Financial  Times,  28  June  1954- 
4  Observer,  14  March  1954. 

6  Scotsman,  6  July  1 954. 
of  State  Bulletin,  16  August  1954,  pp.  232-3; 
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and  incorporated  under  Netherlands  law,  and  two  in  London.  The  first 
two  were  operating  companies,  one  controlling  the  Abadan  refinery  and 
its  ancillaries,  the  other  the  oil-fields.  Persia  was  to  have  two  out  of  seven 
seats  on  the  boards  of  each  of  these  companies.  The  main  control  was 
vested  in  a  holding  company  in  London,  which  was  to  retain  all  the  shares 
in  the  two  operating  companies.  The  fourth  company  was  to  handle  the 
procurement  of  supplies  for  the  operating  companies.  The  National 
Iranian  Oil  Company  would  continue  to  operate  the  Naft-i-Shah  oil-field 
and  the  Kermanshah  refinery  to  produce  part  of  Persia’s  own  oil  needs, 
and  would  continue  to  handle  the  distribution  of  oil  products  in  Persia. 
It  would  be  responsible  also  for  all  facilities  and  services  not  directly  a  part 
of  producing,  refinery  and  transportation  operations  of  the  operating 
companies,  including  industrial  training,  public  transport,  road  mainten¬ 
ance,  housing,  medical  care  and  social  welfare.  It  would  be  reimbursed  for 
a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  these  activities  by  the  operating  companies. 

The  agreement  was  to  last  for  25  years,  with  provisions  for  three  five- 
year  extensions.  The  consortium  undertook  to  increase  production  rapidly 
to  a  total  of  78  million  tons  for  the  first  three-year  period,  and  thereafter  to 
continue  taking  quantities  of  crude  oil  ‘which  would  reasonably  reflect  the 
supply  and  demand  trend  .  .  .  assuming  favourable  operating  and  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  in  Iran’.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  was  that  Persia  would 
in  future  obtain  a  50  per  cent,  share  of  profits,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
Middle  Eastern  oil-producing  countries.  Its  estimated  direct  income  from 
oil,  at  ruling  prices  and  costs,  was  £150  million  over  a  three-year  period, 
made  up  of  £31  million  in  the  first  year,  £52  million  in  the  second  year, 
and  £67  million  in  the  third.1  The  arrangements  regarding  currency  were 
similar  to  those  in  operation  before  1951.  All  transactions  would  normally 
be  settled  in  sterling.  Britain  would  give  Persia  transferable  account 
facilities,  and  undertook  to  allow  conversion  into  dollars  up  to  a  limit  not 
revealed.  As  an  immediate  gesture  it  removed  the  existing  restrictions  on 
sterling  payments  between  Persia  and  the  non-dollar  world. 

As  regards  compensation,  A.I.O.C.  was  to  receive  £25  million,  payable 
over  the  ten-year  period  from  1957,  in  respect  of  claims  for  losses  suffered 
since  1951,  and  payment  for  oil  assets  in  northern  Persia.2  This  low 
compensation  figure  was  a  result  of  balancing  Persia’s  claims  against  those 
of  A.I.O.C.  It  of  course  took  into  account  the  much  larger  sum  received 
by  the  company  from  its  consortium  partners. 

There  was  a  general  official  welcome  for  the  agreement  in  Britain  and 
the  U.S.A.3  In  Persia  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  whole  accepted  as  the  best 

1  Financial  Times,  6  August  1954.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  agreement  will  be  found  in 
Benjamin  Shwadran,  The  Middle  East,  Oil,  and  the  Great  Powers  (New  York,  Praeger,  1955), 
p.  184. 

2  The  Times,  Financial  Times,  6  August  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August  1954. 
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solution  that  could  be  looked  for  in  the  circumstances,  though  Tuda 
leaflets  denounced  it  as  a  total  surrender  to  the  imperialists,  and  pro- 
Musaddiq  groups  as  the  keystone  to  western  domination  over  Persia.1 
Dr.  Ayatollah  Kashani  opposed  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
A.I.O.C.  Government  speakers,  presenting  the  agreement  to  the  Majlis 
on  2 1  September,  said  that  although  it  was  not  altogether  what  had  been 
hoped  for,  it  had  solid  advantages  and  was  an  improvement  over  earlier 
agreements.2  Only  a  few  deputies  opposed  the  treaty.  They  claimed  that 
the  effective  control  vested  in  the  consortium  demolished  the  basis  of  the 
nationalization  law,  and  that  payment  in  sterling  meant  economic  sub¬ 
jugation  to  Britain.3  The  Shah  urged  a  swift  implementation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.4  Ratification  was  accorded  by  both  Houses  by  large  majorities,  by 
the  Lower  House  on  21  October  and  by  the  Senate  on  28  October.5  The 
first  tanker  of  the  new  epoch  left  Abadan  at  the  end  of  October.6 

Though  the  agreement  has  by  some  commentators  been  accounted  a 
victory  on  points  for  A.I.O.C.,7  it  reduced  the  sense  of  grievance  (justified 
or  unjustified)  which  had  led  the  Persians  to  undertake  their  exercise  in 
nationalization.  Especially  was  this  the  case  financially.  As  against  a 
direct  income  from  oil  for  1950  of  £16  million,  plus  other  receipts  (ex¬ 
change,  customs,  etc.)  of  £18  million8  it  offered  the  prospect  for  the  Per¬ 
sian  year  ending  March  1958  of  about  £67  million  in  direct  revenue  and 
another  -£ 18  million  in  foreign  exchange.9  Subject  to  prices  and  business 
conditions,  the  income  could  be  expected  to  continue  at  this  rate,  or 
better.  It  is  true  that  under  the  Supplemental  Agreement  previously 
offered  by  the  A.I.O.C.,  the  payments  in  respect  to  the  four  years  before 
nationalization  would  have  been  increased  by  a  total  of  £40  million,10  and 
the  final  agreement  was  not  financially  an  improvement  on  terms  that 
could  have  been  obtained  at  various  times  during  the  dispute,  but  to  the 
Persian  man-in-the-bazaar  the  change  was  a  matter  for  some  satisfaction. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  foreign  technicians  employed  in  the  industry, 
which  had  been  another  thorn  in  the  Persian  side,  was  much  reduced. 
By  the  end  of  1955  there  were  only  280  foreign  technicians  at  work,  and 
though  this  number  was  expected  to  double,  it  would  even  so  still  be  a 
striking  reduction  on  the  3,623  employed  in  1950. 11 


Ibid.  3  September  1954. 


1  The  Times,  7  August  1954;  New  York  Times,  8  August  1954. 

2  The  Times,  22  September  1954. 

4  Ibid.  20  August  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  22  October  1954!  The  Times,  29  October  1 954' 

6  The  Times,  1  November  1954. 

7  See  Benjamin  Shwadran:  T he  Middle  East ,  Oil  and  the  Great  Powers  (New  York,  Praeger, 

1955);  L.  P.  Elwell-Sutton :  Persian  Oil  (London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1955). 

8  Stephen  Longrigg:  Oil  in  the  Middle  East,  Its  discovery  and  development  (London,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1954),  P-  ’59- 

9  Financial  Times,  29  October  1955-  _  _  , 

10  Longrigg,  op.  cit.,  p.  158.  11  Financial  Times,  29  October  1954. 
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The  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  'All  Amini,  commending  the  agreement  to 
the  Majlis,  claimed  that  one  of  its  virtues  was  that  the  consortium  could 
not  and  would  not  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Persia.1  Even  if 
there  was  no  substance  in  the  Persian  belief  that  the  A.I.O.C.  had  so 
interfered,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  of  the  multi-national  nature  of 
the  consortium  (and  of  the  new  directing  staff)  that  it  was  likely  to  relieve 
Persian  opinion  of  the  apprehension  of  undue  British  pressure  on  the 
country’s  national  life. 

On  the  other  hand  A.I.O.C.  (or  British  Petroleum,  as  it  now  became) 
could  congratulate  itself  on  having  saved  a  good  deal  from  what  once 
seemed  the  total  wreck  of  its  great  Persian  enterprise.  It  retained  40  per 
cent,  of  its  original  concession  (much  the  largest  single  share)  and  though 
the  compensation  actually  paid  by  Persia  was  hardly  more  than  a  token 
sum,  the  sale  to  the  consortium  companies  of  60  per  cent,  of  a  business  it 
no  longer  exercised  (‘the  largest  private  deal  in  history’  as  Mr.  Hoover 
called  it)2  was  well  received  in  the  City.  The  company’s  £1  shares  which 
had  stood  at  £5  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Abadan,  stood  at  £  1 8 
just  after  the  signature  of  the  agreement.3  As  far  as  the  British  Treasury 
was  concerned,  though  it  appeared  likely  to  derive  less  revenue  than 
before  from  the  Persian  oil  industry,  the  currency  agreement  was  a  matter 
for  some  satisfaction. 

Finally,  all  the  oil  companies  could  congratulate  themselves  that  their 
determination  that  Persia  should  not  get  a  better  deal  than  the  other  oil- 
producing  Middle  Eastern  countries  (lest  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  likewise)  had  been  maintained.  This  was  indeed  the  decisive  element 
in  the  dispute.  The  inability  of  Persia  to  transport  or  market  its  oil  (which 
depended  on  the  solidarity  of  the  companies)  was  the  factor  which  really 
ensured  the  failure  of  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  enterprise.  During  the  whole  period 
before  the  settlement  Persia  managed  to  export  less  than  200,000  tons  of 
oil,  and  that  to  small  Japanese  and  Italian  buyers.4 

Whatever  commercial  rivalry  may  have  existed  between  British  and 
American  interests,  Anglo-American  differences  of  opinion  on  the  political 
level  appeared  to  be  confined  to  matters  of  timing.  The  State  Department 
was  reported  to  be  anxious  to  push  forward  to  a  settlement  for  fear  of  the 
growth  of  political  danger  in  Persia,  and  the  British  government  to  allow 
the  situation  to  develop  in  the  hope  of  more  advantageous  terms.5  In  fact, 
however,  there  was  little  sign  of  serious  conflict  on  this  point,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  unity  of  view  with  Britain  as  regards 
marketing  and  transport  facilities  for  the  Persian  oil,  in  disappointment  of 

1  The  Times,  22  September  1954.  2  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  9  August  1954. 

3  1  November  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  532,  coll.  30-31. 

4  New  York  Times,  30  August  1954. 

5  Financial  Times  ,8  March  1954. 
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the  Persian  hopes,  and  its  attitude  on  a  loan  to  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  govern¬ 
ment  were  important  factors  in  the  final  settlement,  though  a  minor 
strand  of  Conservative  opinion  was  inclined  to  see  A.I.O.C.’s  troubles  as 
an  American  conspiracy.1 

If  there  remained  a  note  of  interrogation  over  the  settlement,  it  derived 
from  the  political  situation  in  Persia.  In  retrospect,  Dr.  Musaddiq’s 
regime  had  something  of  the  look  of  an  abortive  revolution,  and  some  of 
the  pressures  behind  it  were  still  visibly  active  in  the  country.  It  was  true 
that  early  in  the  year  the  elements  opposed  to  the  resumption  of  oil  produc¬ 
tion  except  on  exorbitant  nationalist  terms  had  been  unsuccessful  with 
opinion  generally.  When  Dr.  Kashani  appealed  for  a  day  of  mourning  on 
the  resumption  of  relations  with  Britain  there  was  little  response.2  Appeals 
made  by  Tuda  and  Musaddiq  elements  for  demonstrations  in  July  to 
mark  the  second  anniversary  of  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  return  to  power  after  the 
overthrow  of  Mr.  Qavam  es-Sultaneh  were  also  completely  ignored  by  the 
people,  and  there  appeared  to  be  strong  government  control  in  the  capital.3 
However,  anti-government  and  anti-western  feeling  was  reported  to  be 
still  prevalent,  even  among  the  hand-picked  deputies  of  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,4 5  and  the  Fida-iyan  i-Islam  remained  irreconcilable. 

The  Tuda  was  still  accounted  by  observers  to  be  the  strongest  and  best- 
organized  political  grouping  in  the  country,  and  to  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  die-hard  supporters  of  Dr.  Musaddiq,  and  those  who  believed  that 
Persia  could  still  dictate  its  own  terms  for  a  settlement,  or  who  opposed  the 
return  of  British  influence  in  any  form.  The  government,  though  it  had 
succeeded  in  calming  anti-British  feeling,  still  lacked  popular  support.s 
The  elections,  of  course,  returned  a  Majlis  well  packed  with  supporters  of 
the  government,  but  the  irregularities  and  strong-arm  methods  by  which 
this  result  was  achieved  were  quite  open  and  unabashed.6  In  September 
there  was  an  extensive  purge  of  the  armed  forces  which  appeared  to  have 
been  directed  against  an  intended  coup,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  presumably  intended  to  frustrate  it.  The  plot  apparently  ob¬ 
tained  sufficient  support  among  the  armed  forces  to  represent  a  consider¬ 
able  threat  to  the  regime;  500  officers  were  implicated  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  executions.7 

1  See  statement  by  Sir  Herbert  Williams:  17  February  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  523, 
col.  1966. 

2  New  York  Times,  3  January  1954. 

3  Ibid.  25  July  1954. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  May  1 954. 

5  New  York  Times,  25  July  1954. 

6  Ibid.  11  and  12  March  1954. 

7  Ibid.  8  September  1954;  Observer,  12  September  1954;  The  Times,  16  and  27  October  1954. 
Mr.  Husain  Fatimi,  who  had  been  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  Foreign  Minister  and  one  of  his  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  oil  nationalization,  and  who  was  captured  in  March  after  a  period  in  hiding, 
was  also  executed :  New  York  Times,  1 1  November  1 954. 
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5.  The  Maghrib 

The  histories  of  the  three  sections  of  France’s  North  African  empire 
during  the  year  were  at  once  alike  and  unlike :  alike  in  that  each  saw  the 
expression  in  blood  and  terror  of  the  conflict  between  an  insurgent  Arab 
nationalism  and  French  reluctance  to  move  fast  enough  or  far  enough 
from  the  status  quo  ante  to  come  to  terms  with  it;  and  unlike  in  that  the 
struggle  was  at  a  different  stage  in  each  country.  In  Tunisia  a  decisive 
step  was  taken  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  nationalists.  In  Morocco  there 
was  merely  a  progressive  deterioration  as  the  untenability  of  the  French 
position  following  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  became  more  and  more 
evident.  In  Algeria  the  first  sharp  shock  was  felt  of  a  struggle  more 
momentous  to  France  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  something  of  a  lull  occurred  in 
the  unrest  in  Tunisia.1  Relations  between  the  French  and  the  Tunisians, 
especially  between  the  Resident-General  and  the  Bey,  appeared  to  have 
improved  slightly  since  the  arrival  in  September  1953  of  a  new  Resident- 
General,  M.  Pierre  Voizard.  On  4  March  the  Bey,  Sidi  Muhammad  al- 
Amin,  appended  his  seal  to  a  series  of  decrees  providing  for  modifications 
in  the  political  and  administrative  regime  of  the  country.2  The  changes 
envisaged  included  the  creation  of  a  purely  Tunisian  Consultative 
Assembly,  which  would  however  be  paralleled  by  an  Assembly  represent¬ 
ing  the  French  settlers,  to  be  called  by  the  Resident.  The  Tunisian 
Ministers  were  to  have  a  clear  majority  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  most  important  portfolios  within  the  government,  and  the 
function  of  supervising  the  administration  in  general,  would  remain  in 
French  hands  and  the  control  of  military  forces  and  of  foreign  affairs  would 
stay  with  the  Resident-General  and  the  French  Commander-in-Chief, 
outside  the  government.  The  proposed  changes  were  similar  in  some  ways 
to  the  plan  of  reforms  which  the  French  had  put  forward  unsuccessfully 
in  1952.3 

Their  reception  was  not  much  more  cordial  on  this  occasion.  Many 
Arab  shops  shut  in  protest  against  the  proposals.  The  main  Tunisian  trade 
union  federation,  the  U.G.T.T.,  declared  that  they  legalized  the  iniquitous 
and  anti-national  idea  of ‘co-sovereignty’,4  and  the  most  important  of  the 
Tunisian  political  parties,  the  New  Dastur,  proclaimed  its  opposition.5  A 
protest  against  the  proposals  was  addressed  to  the  Bey  and  the  Resident- 
General  by  a  number  of  nationalist  political  groups  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Tahar  ben  Ammar,  a  moderate  nationalist.  They  declared  that  the 
reforms  did  not,  in  essentials,  democratize  the  institutions  of  Tunisia,  did 

1  Neue  Ziifcher  fitting,  4  March  1954. 

2  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1855,  30  March  1954. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  282-3. 

5  Le  Monde,  12  March  1954. 


4  Le  Populaire,  6-7  March  1954. 
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not  restore  Tunisia’s  integral  sovereignty,  and  implied  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  Franco-Tunisian  co-sovereignty.  They  demanded  the  frank 
recognition  of  Tunisian  sovereignty,  the  election  of  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
a  purely  Tunisian  government,  the  ‘Tunisification’  of  the  public  services, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  tribunal.1 

At  the  same  time  as  the  proposed  changes  were  announced,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Salah  ud-Din  Baccouche,  which  had  been  placed  in  power 
by  the  French  in  1952  after  the  arrest  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Muhammad 
Chenik,2  was  replaced  by  a  new  government  headed  by  Mr.  Muhammad 
M’jali,  and  there  was  talk  of  an  election  in  June,3  but  the  pressure  of 
nationalist  disapproval  was  too  much  for  the  new  government,  and  it 
tendered  its  resignation  on  16  June,  though  it  did  not  actually  go  out  of 
office  until  July,  when  a  government  of  officials  was  set  up  to  replace  it.4 

These  developments  were  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  political  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  country,  and  an  end  of  the  lull  in  terrorist  activities.  There 
were  student  demonstrations  in  March  against  the  new  proposals,5  and  in 
May  the  murder  of  five  French  settlers  on  isolated  farms6  touched  off  a 
cycle  of  terror  and  counter-terror  lasting  until  the  end  of  July.  The  unrest 
in  Tunisia  was  of  two  sorts.  In  the  country  districts  the  murders,  crop¬ 
burning,  smashing  of  agricultural  machinery  and  so  on  were  the  work  of 
organized  bands  of fellagha  (literally  bandits)  who  were  reputed  to  come 
from  a  training-camp  in  Tripolitania,  and  who  were  referred  to  by  the 
Cairo  radio  as  the  Tunisian  Liberation  Army.  The  bands  were  formed 
around  a  nucleus,  collected  in  the  south  of  Tunisia  about  two  years  before, 
of  men  wanted  for  political  and  other  offences,  who  had  had  unexpected 
success  in  securing  the  support  of  the  local  peasantry  and  training  recruits 
among  them.  The  recruits  came  mostly  from  semi-nomadic  tribes  of  central 
and  southern  Tunisia,  where  poverty  and  unemployment  were  acute,  and 
had  been  growing  in  the  past  few  years  because  the  demand  for  seasonal 
and  casual  labour  was  reduced  by  the  mechanization  of  agriculture.  The 
movement  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  peasants’  revolt.  The  fellagha' s 
arms  were  mostly  the  relics  of  the  campaigning  in  North  Africa  during  the 
second  World  War,  but  they  possibly  received  ammunition  from  Libya, 
and  were  certainly  in  touch  with  an  organization  in  Cairo  of  exiles  and 
refugees  from  North  Africa,  known  as  the  Maghrib  Bureau.7  Military 
operations  launched  against  them  were  not  very  successful.  As  in  Indo- 
China,  it  was  found  that  a  small  number  of  guerrillas  could  tie  up  many 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  27  April  1954-  2  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  281  3. 

s  Le  Monde,  12  March  1954.  4  The  Times,  9  July  1954. 

5  Le  Monde,  17  March  1954.  6  Combat,  28  May  1954. 

7  The  Times,  1 9  November  1 954.  The  Bureau  obviously  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Egyptian 
government  and  the  Arab  League,  which  were  believed  to  supply  funds,  arms  and  training 
facilities  for  the  rebels.  See  Daily  Telegraph,  3  January  1 95^  J  New  York  Times,  25  February  1 95®  > 
Combat,  8  March  1956. 
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times  their  own  number  of  troops  and  police  without  suffering  heavy 
losses. 

In  the  towns  both  the  Tunisian  terrorist  campaigns  and  the  ‘counter- 
terror’  organized  by  the  French  colons  were  largely  of  a  random  sort: 
machine-gun  fire  against  cafes  in  the  main  square  of  Ferryville,1  or  an 
equally  indiscriminate  reprisal  raid  against  a  Tunisian  shop.2  Between 
19  March  and  23  July  74  civilians  and  21  military  and  police  were  killed, 
and  87  civilians  and  57  military  police  wounded  or  missing,  as  against 
60  terrorists  killed.3 

The  wave  of  terrorism  was  still  mounting  when  that  determined  grasper 
of  nettles,  M.  Mendes-France,  came  into  office  in  June.  On  30  July,  ten 
days  after  meeting  his  deadline  on  Indo-China4  he  pushed  new  proposals 
for  a  settlement  in  Tunisia  through  a  Cabinet  which  was  probably  in  part 
reluctant  to  accept  them.5  The  following  day,  with  his  eye  for  the  virtues 
of  showmanship  in  such  negotiations,  he  flew  to  Tunisia  (accompanied  by 
Marshal  Juin,  who  had  been  long  identified  with  the  policies  of  the  colons 
and  whose  presence  might  be  expected  to  reassure  them)  to  present  his 
proposals  to  the  Bey.  They  were,  in  effect,  that  France  should  transfer  to 
Tunisian  personalities  and  institutions  full  management  of  Tunisian  home 
affairs,  retaining  control  of  external  relations  and  defence.  France  would 
negotiate  with  an  all-Tunisian  government  (to  be  appointed  by  the  Bey) 
a  series  of  conventions  to  assure  the  protection  of  the  lives,  property  and 
interests  of  the  Frenchmen  living  in  Tunisia.  The  new  Tunisian  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  free  to  start  planning  a  constitution  for  the  country,  and 
the  French  colons  would  have  no  right  to  participate  in  the  future  govern¬ 
mental  institutions.  The  transfer  of  full  autonomy,  including  control  over 
the  police,  would  take  place  immediately  the  conventions  were  negotiated 
by  the  two  governments.  In  case  of  alleged  violation  of  these  conventions, 
it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  provision  for  appeal  to  a  joint 
Franco-Tunisian  Board  of  Arbitration.  The  Prime  Minister  made  it  clear 
that  henceforth  France  entirely  renounced  the  principal  of  co-sovereignty, 
and  that  the  French  population  would  have  no  veto  power  on  the  new 
Tunisian  government,  though  its  members  would  be  entitled  to  take  part 
in  municipal  life.6 

These  imaginative  and  far-reaching  proposals  pleased  the  moderates 
(though  not  the  extremists)  among  the  Tunisian  nationalists.  M.  Habib 
Bourguiba,  the  exiled  Tunisian  leader,  described  them  as  a  substantial 
and  decisive  step  on  the  road  to  full  sovereignty.7  The  French  settlers, 
naturally  enough,  were  angered.  The  Rassemblement  Frangais ,  their  largest 


1  Combat,  12  July  1954. 

3  The  Times,  26  July  1954. 
s  Daily  Telegraph,  31  July  1954. 
7  Combat,  2  August  1954. 


2  Le  Monde,  13  July  1954. 

4  See  above,  p.  51. 

6  Le  Monde,  1-2  August  1954  (text). 
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political  organization,  published  an  open  letter  to  M.  Mendes-France, 
declaring  that  if  his  policy  were  confirmed  it  would  leave  the  colons  no 
alternative  but  to  seek  their  repatriation  before  they  were  thrown  out  of 
Tunisia  by  force.1  Their  opposition,  however,  was  not  to  take  political 
effect  for  some  months. 

A  Cabinet  of  New  Dastur2  and  independent  members,  with  one 
socialist,  was  set  up  in  Tunisia  in  August,3  and  formal  negotiations  began 
in  September  for  the  conclusion  of  conventions  governing  the  new  relation¬ 
ship  between  France  and  Tunisia.4  They  were  still  making  progress  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  though  it  was  apparent  that  the  Tunisians  might  tend  to 
regard  as  only  a  first  step  what  the  French  (even  M.  Mendes-France,  who 
in  the  National  Assembly  on  10  December  defined  his  policy  for  Tunisia 
as  autonomy  but  not  independence)5  regarded  as  a  final  step.  Terrorism 
sharply  declined  from  August  onwards.  A  joint  Franco-Tunisian  appeal 
to  th tfellagha  to  hand  over  their  arms,  on  a  guarantee  that  they  would  not 
be  prosecuted,  was  made  in  November6  and  was  substantially  successful. 
More  than  2,700  surrendered.7 

In  Morocco  no  such  hopeful  turn  of  events  was  as  yet  in  sight,  only  the 
steady  confirmation,  by  the  evidence  of  terrorism,  that  the  removal  in 
August  1953  of  the  former  Sultan,  Sidi  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf,  and  his 
replacement  by  his  more  pliable  uncle,  Sidi  Muhammad  ibn  Arafa,  was 
not  going  to  answer  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  engineered  it,  and  was 
indeed  going  to  prove  one  of  the  most  disastrous  inspirations  that  French 
policy — or  the  colons — had  ever  conceived.8  The  situation  in  Morocco  was 
essentially  more  difficult  than  that  in  Tunisia  to  deal  with  by  any  form  of 
compromise  simply  because  of  this  removal.  Once  it  was  done,  it  could 
not  be  undone  without  a  humiliating  retreat  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the 
Sultan’s  prestige  as  the  symbol  of  Moroccan  nationalism  rose  higher  in 
exile  than  it  had  been  at  home.  His  return  became,  for  the  nationalists, 
the  first  condition  of  a  settlement,  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  restoration  of  peace. 
While  he  remained  in  exile  there  was  no  accepted  interlocutor  in  the 
Tunisian  side  for  the  French  to  treat  with,  as  they  had  done  with  the  Bey 
in  Tunisia.  Moreover,  the  Sultan’s  authority  was  religious  as  well  as 
secular — prayer  was  offered  in  his  name  in  the  mosques — so  that  religious 
feeling,  probably  more  powerful  among  the  mass  of  the  people  than 

1  Observer,  8  August  1954. 

2  The  New  Dastur,  though  not  the  Old  Dastur,  again  became  a  legal  party. 

3  Observer,  8  August  1954.  4  Le  Monde,  5-6  September  1954. 

5  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  1 1  December  1 954,  pp.  6090-4. 

6  Le  Monde,  24  November  1954  (text).  7  Le  Figaro,  13  December  1954. 

8  The  removal  was  presented  at  the  time  as  a  matter  of  France  yielding  to  pressure  from 
Moroccan  (especially  Berber)  notables,  but  subsequent  events  have  cast  doubt  on  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  though  El  Glaoui  and  the  other  Moroccans  associated  with  the  removal  undoubtedly 
represented  forces  in  Moroccan  society  hostile  to  the  trends  associated  with  the  Sultan  and  the 
New  Dastur. 
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political  consciousness,  added  an  element  of  the  jihad  to  the  activities  of 
the  terrorists. 

The  prestige  of  the  new  Sultan,  ibn  Arafa,  was  further  damaged  by 
developments  in  Spanish  Morocco.  Under  the  Act  of  Algeciras  the  unity 
of  the  Sharifian  Empire  was  in  theory  preserved.  The  Sultan’s  authority 
was  deemed  to  run,  both  in  religious  and  secular  matters,  not  only  in 
French  Morocco  in  which  he  resided,  but  also  in  Spanish  Morocco  and 
the  International  Zone  of  Tangier,  in  which  he  was  represented  by  a 
deputy  and  delegate  (Khalifa  and  Mandoub)  respectively.  When  ibn 
Yusuf  was  deposed,  the  Spanish  authorities  complained  that  they  had  not 
been  consulted,  and  refused  to  recognize  ibn  Arafa  as  the  rightful  Sultan.1 
A  Conference  of  Notables  (pashas,  caids,  ulemas,  etc.)  met  in  Spanish 
Morocco  on  21  January  1954,  and  drew  up  a  proclamation  repudiating 
the  authority  of  ibn  Arafa,  asking  that  the  Khalifa  (who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  ibn  Yusuf)  be  given  full  and  entire  authority  over  the  Spanish 
Zone  of  Morocco.2  The  Spanish  authorities  (though  a  triumphant 
Moroccan  nationalism  promised  dangers  to  their  own  position  in  the 
north)  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  further  their  campaign  for 
winning  friends  in  the  Arab  world.3  General  Garcia  Valino,  the  Spanish 
High  Commissioner,  said  that  France  had  acted  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
its  obligations  and  to  Spanish  advice,4  and  General  Franco,  receiving  a 
delegation  from  Morocco  on  9  February,  confirmed  that  Spain  would  not 
recognize  ibn  Arafa.5  The  Arab  League  Political  Committee,  meeting  in 
January,  called  on  the  Arab  states  to  support  Spain  against  France  in  the 
dispute,  said  that  Spain  had  promised  to  give  self-government  to  Spanish 
Morocco  soon,  and  decided  to  support  Spain  on  Gibraltar.6 

In  fact,  the  results  of  this  non-recognition  were  important  psycho¬ 
logically  rather  than  in  actual  administration.  It  provided  a  helpful  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  nationalist  propagandists  in  French  Morocco  that  ibn 
Arafa  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  French,  and  encouraged  the  traditionalists 
among  the  tribal  leaders  to  doubt  his  authority.  The  withering  away  of 
support  for  ibn  Arafa,  even  among  those  Moroccans  who  had  in  1953 
helped  the  French  and  El  Glaoui,  the  Pasha  of  Marrakush,  to  place  him 
on  the  throne,  was  ultimately  to  prove  the  decisive  element  in  the  situation, 
forcing  even  El  Glaoui  to  recant  and  the  French  to  reverse  the  deposition. 
The  factors  that  produced  it  were  largely  internal,  but  the  Spanish  atti¬ 
tude  and  the  broadcasts  from  Tetuan  (in  Spanish  Morocco)  along  with 
those  from  Cairo  and  Budapest  must  be  accorded  a  place  in  hardening 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  26  August  1953. 

2  Combat,  23-24  January  1954  (text). 

3  For  an  account  of  the  reasons  why  Spanish  Morocco  had  not  developed  the  political  tensions 
of  French  Morocco,  see  ‘The  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco’,  World  Today,  May  1954,  pp.  21 1-14. 

4  The  Times,  Le  Monde,  22  January  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  10  February  1954. 


6  The  Times,  25  January  1954. 
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Moroccan  opinion.  In  1954,  however,  the  ultimate  retreat  of  the  French 
from  what  had  proved  a  policy  combining  maximum  alienation  of  the 
Moroccans  with  minimum  effectiveness  was  still  some  months  away, 
though  it  was  foreshadowed  by  their  inability  to  maintain  order.  A  report 
by  four  members  of  the  French  National  Assembly  early  in  the  year  took 
a  sombre  view  of  the  situation.1  As  in  Tunisia,  terror  and  counter-terror 
were  largely  of  an  indiscriminate  nature,2  choosing  their  victims  by  the 
chance  lottery  of  a  bomb  in  a  crowded  cafe  or  a  spray  of  machine-gun 
bullets  on  passing  traffic,  though  there  were  also  efforts  to  kill  El  Glaoui3 
and  ibn  Arafa,4  and  the  French  commander  of  Marrakush  was  shot.5 
There  was  a  growth  of  vigilance  committees  among  the  colons,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  groups  representing  their  interests  united  with  the  Presence  Frangaise 
in  a  larger  Union  pour  la  presence  Frangaise. 6  Some  distrust  and  resentment 
of  the  possible  development  of  French  official  policy  was  shown  by  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  settlers  on  the  appointment  of  M.  Francois  Lacoste,  who  re¬ 
placed  General  Augustin  Guillaume  as  Resident  General  in  May.7 

In  August,  either  because  of  the  news  of  the  nationalists’  success  in 
Tunisia  or  because  of  the  approach  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan’s 
deposition,  tension  was  acute  and  there  were  riots  in  a  number  of  Moroc¬ 
can  towns,  in  which  the  Jews  were  a  particular  target  for  the  violence  of 
the  mob.8  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  wave  of  terrorism  was  still  swelling, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  improvement  in  a  situation  in  which,  as  M. 
Gilbert  Grandval  said  a  little  later,  ‘time  was  blood’. 

The  most  serious  of  the  blows  that  France  suffered  in  North  Africa 
during  1954,  however,  was  a  sudden  flare  of  terrorism  late  in  the  year  in 
Algeria,  which  had  seen  no  serious  violence  since  the  rebellion  of  1945, 
and  had  hitherto  appeared  immune  to  terrorism.  On  1  November  there 
occurred  about  30  terrorist  attacks  of  various  kinds,  widely  dispersed  and 
obviously  co-ordinated.9  The  terrorism  was  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
Aures  mountains  in  the  Department  of  Constantine,  where  there  was  an 
old  tradition  of  turbulence.  Though  these  events  were  at  first  played  down 
as  due  only  to  the  action  of  a  few  individual  terrorists,  possibly  from 
neighbouring  states,  with  no  substantial  support  among  the  community, 
it  became  clear  within  a  few  months  that  in  fact  these  were  the  first  shots 
in  an  organized  nationalist  insurrection,  connected  with  a  breakaway 
group  of  the  main  Algerian  nationalist  party,  the  Movement  for  the 
Triumph  of  Democratic  Liberties  (M.T.L.D.),  whose  leader,  Messali 
Hadj,  had  been  in  exile  in  France  for  some  time.  The  M.T.L.D.  was 

1  Le  Figaro,  16  February  1954.  2  Le  Monde,  5  June  1954. 

3  Combat,  20-21  February  1954.  4  Ibid.  6-7  March  1954. 

5  Le  Monde,  22  June  1954.  6  Combat,  24  June  1954. 

7  Ibid.  15  June  1954;  Le  Monde  22  May  1954. 

8  See  Le  Monde,  3,  4,  and  10  August;  Le  Figaro,  6  August  1954. 

9  Combat,  2  November  1954. 
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dissolved,  and  some  of  its  leaders  arrested.1  The  Algerian  insurgent  move¬ 
ment  was  on  the  same  model  and  made  much  the  same  sort  of  demands  as 
those  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  but  in  an  area  where  it  would  cost  France 
far  more  to  concede  them.  Tunisia  and  Morocco  were  protectorates,  not 
colonies.  The  legal  fiction  of  their  sovereignty  had  been  maintained.  On 
the  other  hand  Algeria  had  been  annexed  outright  by  France  through 
military  conquest.  It  was  legally  part  of  Metropolitan  France,  represented 
in  the  French  National  Assembly  (though  not  on  terms  of  parity  with 
France  itself),  and  from  the  French  point  of  view  a  nationalist  movement 
there  could  have  no  more  future  than  one  in  Normandy  or  Provence. 
More  importantly,  Algeria  contained  the  oldest,  largest  and  richest  of 
the  French  colonies  in  North  Africa,  nearly  a  million  settlers,  many  of 
whom  belonged  to  families  which  had  been  in  the  country  for  several 
generations  and  who  were  likely  to  be  even  less  willing  than  the  much 
smaller  settler  communities  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  to  accept  the  status 
of  privileged  foreigners  in  the  land  they  regarded  as  their  own. 

The  impact  of  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Algeria,  combined  with  the 
increase  of  terrorism  in  Morocco  (both  of  which  were  attributed  by  some 
strands  in  French  opinion  to  the  concessions  made  in  Tunisia),  in  addition 
to  the  political  pressures  arising  from  the  Tunisian  settlers  themselves, 
were  already  at  the  end  of  the  year  endangering  the  government  of 
M.  Mendes-France.  Whereas  on  io  August  the  voting  in  favour  of  his 
policy  had  been  398  to  126, 2  when  the  Assembly  debated  North  Africa  on 
10  December  his  majority  was  only  29  on  the  main  issue  and  only  1 1  on 
the  procedural  point  of  according  priority  to  the  government  motion.3 
Against  him  were  the  communists,  the  M.R.P.  and  the  independents  and 
peasants;  for  him  the  socialists,  the  radicals,  the  U.D.S.R.  and  the  Social 
Republicans.  On  5  February  1955  he  was  finally  defeated  on  the  same 
issue,4  though  it  may  be  said  that  his  North  African  policy  was  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  his  fall,  and,  as  far  as  Tunisia  at  any 
rate  was  concerned,  his  policy  survived  him.  The  agreements  resulting 
from  the  negotiations  he  had  set  in  train  were  signed  on  3  June  1955. 5 

1  Le  Figaro,  23  December  1954;  Le  Monde,  24  December  1954. 

2  Journal  Officiel,  Ddbats,  11  August  1954,  p.  4055. 

3  Ibid.  11  December  1954,  pp.  6107-8. 

4  Ibid.  5  February  1955,  p.  763. 

5  Notes  et  dtudes  documentaires,  no.  2034,  18  June  1955. 
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THE  FAR  EAST 

By  F.  C.  Jones 

1.  China 

(i)  Prestige  and  population 

The  year  1954  was  one  of  increased  prestige  for  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  and  of  fuller  recognition,  by  both  the  communist  and  the  non¬ 
communist  world,  of  China  as  the  great  Power  of  eastern  Asia,  and  one  of 
the  five  great  Powers  of  the  world.  The  clearest  indication  of  this  was  the 
participation  of  China  during  the  spring  and  summer  in  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  on  Korea  and  Indo-China.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  repeatedly  pressed 
for  the  admission  of  China  to  international  conferences  of  the  great  Powers, 
but  the  western  members  of  that  select  group  had  as  constantly  rejected 
this  claim.  Mr.  Molotov  raised  the  matter  again  at  the  opening  session, 
on  25  January,  of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  in  Berlin,  declaring 
that  the  problem  of  European  security  could  not  be  divorced  from  that  of 
lessening  general  tensions  throughout  the  world.  But  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr. 
Eden  and  M.  Bidault  rejected  this  proposal  and,  indeed,  indicated  that 
there  would  be  no  point  in  inviting  communist  China  even  to  a  conference 
on  exclusively  Asian  affairs,  unless  it  changed  its  attitude  towards  the 
Korean  and  Indochinese  questions.1  It  came,  therefore,  as  something  of 
a  surprise  to  the  world  in  general,  if  not  to  informed  circles,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  otherwise  sterile  Berlin  Conference  agreement  was  reached  upon 
the  holding  of  a  further  conference  at  Geneva,  to  discuss  Korea  and  Indo- 
China,  to  which  the  Chinese  People’s  government  would  be  a  party.2  It 
was  made  clear  that  the  invitation  did  not  imply  diplomatic  recognition  of 
that  government  by  any  state  which  had  not  hitherto  accorded  it.  Nor  was 
the  Chinese  position  at  the  Geneva  Conference  technically  superior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  Asiatic  states  which  attended  it.  But  the  part  played  by 
Chinese  aid  in  the  victory  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  Tongking,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chinese  communist  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister,  could  not  but  secure  for  China  a  tacit  recognition  of 
great  Power  status.3 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  was,  as  might  be  expected,  made  much  of  in 
the  communist  Chinese  press.  Typical  of  its  reaction  was  an  article  by 

1  Cmd.  9080,  pp.  7-20. 

2  Ibid.  p.  180;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  78. 

3  For  details  of  the  Geneva  Conference  see  below,  pp.  271-8,  and  above,  pp.  42-73. 
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Soong  Ching-ling  (Madame  Sun  Yat-sen),  who  held  among  other  things 
the  post  of  vice-chairman  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association.  In  an 
article  in  the  Peking  People's  Daily  she  warmly  praised  the  efforts  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  secure  for  China  ‘her  rightful  place  in  international  relations’.1 
Thanks  to  this  advocacy  China  had  attended  the  Geneva  Conference  as 
one  of  the  five  major  Powers.  She  added:  ‘For  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  we  have  taken  up  our  responsibilities  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  a 
position  worthy  of  the  Chinese  People.  When  we  speak,  we  speak  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  all  of  Asia.’ 

Another  event  which  contributed  to  the  increase  of  Chinese  prestige  was 
the  publication  of  the  census  of  population  which  had  been  taken  during 
1 952-3.  The  first  results  were  made  public  in  June,2  and,  after  a  partial 
recount,  final  figures  were  given  in  November.  According  to  these  the 
total  population  of  mainland  China,  on  30  June  1953,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  582-6  millions.  The  population  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  was  put  at 
7-6  millions  and  the  total  of  overseas  Chinese  in  foreign  countries  was 
estimated  at  11-7  millions.  This  made  a  grand  total  of  just  under  602 
millions  for  all  the  Chinese  in  the  world.3 

It  was  a  moot  point  how  much  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  this  im¬ 
pressive  figure.  The  totals  given  for  Formosa  and  for  overseas  Chinese 
were  obviously  only  estimates — though  not  necessarily  exaggerated  ones. 
That  for  Formosa,  indeed,  might  have  been  an  underestimate,  for  American 
sources  put  its  population  at  over  9  millions  in  195 2. 4  As  to  the  area  under 
communist  control,  the  Director  of  the  Census  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs  said  that  a  total  of  574-2  millions  had  been  arrived  at  by 
‘direct  census’  and  8-4  millions  by  ‘indirect  census’  in  the  border  areas — - 
i.e.  Tibet,  Inner  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang.5  The  most  populous  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  Szechuan,  with  62-3  millions,  followed  by  Shantung  (48-8), 
Honan  (44-2),  Kiangsu  (41-2),  Hopei  (35-9)  and  Kwangtung  (34-7). 
Shanghai  had  6-2  millions,  Peking  2-7,  and  Tientsin,  2-2. 

The  census  had  been  taken  in  close  conjunction  with  a  registration  of 
electors  to  the  local  bodies  which  would  in  turn  elect  the  forthcoming 
National  People’s  Assembly.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  persons,  paid  and 
unpaid,  had  participated  in  the  immense  task  of  enumeration.  Qualified 
observers  were  inclined  to  consider  the  result  as  generally  reliable.6  How¬ 
ever,  the  possibility  could  not  be  excluded  that  the  published  total  had 
been  inflated  for  purposes  of  prestige.  On  the  other  hand,  previous 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  26  October  1954.  2  Ibid.  21  June  1954. 

3  Ibid.  5  November  1954. 

4  N.  S.  Ginsbury:  The  Economic  Resources  and  Development  of  Formosa  (New  York,  International 

Secretariat,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1953),  p.  2. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  2  and  5  November  1 954.  The  figures  actually  given  were  574,205,940 
and  8,397,477. 

6  The  Times,  21  June  1954. 
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estimates  of  population  in  China,  ranging  from  350  to  500  millions  and 
admittedly  speculative,  may  have  been  too  low.  In  1940  the  Japanese 
took  a  census  in  Manchukuo  and  arrived  at  a  total  of  43-2  millions.1  That, 
however,  included  Jehol  and  the  Hsingan  provinces,  which  were  detached 
from  Manchuria  after  1945.  The  1953  total  for  the  three  north-eastern 
provinces  was  41-7  millions.2  That  appears  a  reasonable  figure  on  the 
basis  of  the  Japanese  results. 

Six  hundred  million  people  represented  a  quarter  of  the  whole  human 
race,  as  Chinese  communist  publicists  were  quick  enough  to  point  out. 
How,  they  asked,  could  international  problems  be  satisfactorily  solved 
unless  the  representatives  of  so  vast  a  people  were  admitted  to  full  partici¬ 
pation  in  deliberations  upon  them,  including  those  of  the  United  Nations?3 
Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  population  was  rapidly  expanding.  The 
head  of  the  Census  Department  declared  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
over  30  million  people,  the  Chinese  birth-rate  was  37  per  1,000  and  the 
death-rate  17  per  1,000,  giving  a  natural  increase  of  20  per  1,000.  A 
marked  increase  in  the  birth-rate  and  fall  in  the  death-rate  was  claimed 
for  the  years  since  the  communist  accession  to  power,  thanks  to  improved 
living  conditions  and  health  measures.  If  it  were  true  that  there  was  an 
annual  increase  of  some  10  million  then  China’s  population  would  reach 
the  800  million  mark  in  a  couple  of  decades.  Could  such  a  vast  number  be 
fed  and  provided  for,  or  would  there  be  famine,  or  enforced  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion?  The  communist  authorities  scouted  such  ‘bankrupt  Malthusian 
theories’  and  declared  that  the  growth  of  agrarian  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  was  exceeding  the  rate  of  population  increase.4  Western  commentators 
did  not  take  so  roseate  a  view  and  saw  an  ominous  portent  for  the  world  in 
these  ever-increasing  Chinese  myriads,  harnessed  to  the  service  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime  which  vaunted  its  growing  industrial  and  military  potential. 
Their  only  crumb  of  comfort  was  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  too,  might  have 
something  to  worry  about.  If  China’s  self-appointed  task  was  to  liberate 
Asia  from  foreign  imperialism,  what  about  the  Russian  possessions  in  that 
continent? 


(ii)  The  U.S.S.R.  and  China  as  co-equals  in  Asia 

These  were,  however,  if  not  complete  wishful  thinking,  at  all  events 
speculations  for  the  distant  future.  The  immense  predominance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  industrial  production  and  armed  strength  combined  with 
Chinese  dependence  upon  it  for  assistance  in  the  execution  of  the  first  five- 
year  plan  of  industrial  development  to  ensure  that  Peking  would  remain  in 

1  F.  C.  Jones:  Manchuria  since  1931  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1949), 
p.  206. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  5  November  1954. 

3  Ibid.  26  October  1954.  4  New  China  News  Agency,  2  November  1954. 
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accord  with  Moscow.  So  did  the  general  political  and  diplomatic  advan¬ 
tages  which  China  reaped  from  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  goodwill  of  Moscow  was  essential  to  Peking,  that  of  Peking  was  equally 
important  to  Moscow.  The  new  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were  busily 
engaged  in  consolidating  their  position  and  in  eliminating  some  of  the 
bleaker  aspects  of  the  Stalinist  regime,  both  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
throughout  the  communist  block  generally.  They  could  not  afford  any 
possibility  of  a  rift  with  China,  which  would  have  fatally  affected  their 
prestige  and  position  at  home.  Thus,  while  Sino-Soviet  collaboration 
continued,  it  continued  on  a  more  favourable  basis  for  China  than  had 
been  the  case  while  Stalin  lived. 

The  year  opened  with  an  agreement  for  through  goods  and  passenger 
railway  traffic  between  China,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  eastern  European 
states  of  the  communist  block.  Bi-weekly  trains  were  to  run  between 
Moscow  and  Peking;  the  obstacle  of  different  gauges  was  got  over  by  a 
change  of  wheels  and  axles  at  the  Russian  station  of  Otpor  on  the  Man- 
churia-U.S.S.R.  border.  The  inaugural  trains  left  from  Moscow  and 
Peking  respectively  on  31  January.1  On  23  January  another  Sino-Soviet 
trade  agreement  providing  for  increased  general  trade  was  concluded.  An 
additional  agreement  was  signed  respecting  the  deliveries  to  China  in  1954 
of  goods  under  the  credits  extended  in  1950  and  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  of  Chinese  repayment  commodities.  As  usual,  no  figures  were  re¬ 
vealed,  but  it  was  announced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  deliver  equipment 
for  mines,  factories  and  electric  power  stations,  as  well  as  automobiles, 
tractors,  rolled  steel,  petroleum  and  chemical  products.  China  in  return 
would  send  non-ferrous  metals,  agricultural  products,  wool,  hides  and 
silk.2 3  From  Russian  and  communist  Chinese  sources  it  appeared  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  pledged  itself  to  make  available  to  China,  over  the  period 
i953~9j  machinery  and  equipment  sufficient  to  produce,  when  installed 
and  in  operation,  4-6  million  tons  of  pig  iron,  4-4  million  tons  of  steel  and 
25  million  tons  of  coaid  That  was  in  addition  to  what  China  could  install 
by  its  own  efforts.  The  general  objective  was  to  bring  Chinese  industrial 
capacity  in  1959  to  approximately  the  Russian  level  in  1935 — some  6-2 
million  tons  of  pig  iron,  5-9  million  tons  of  steel  and  65  million  tons  of  coal. 

The  export  of  Chinese  foodstuffs  continued  in  a  year  when  disastrous 
summer  floods  on  the  Yangtze  and  Huai  rivers  had  inundated  a  great  area 
of  rich  agricultural  land,  and  when  the  purchase  and  supply  of  food  was 
under  strict  governmental  control.  This  aroused  unfavourable  comment 
abroad  and  possibly  also  some  murmurings  at  home.  At  all  events  the 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  15  January  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  1  May  1954. 

2  Soviet  News,  27  January  1954.  For  the  1950  and  subsequent  Sino-Soviet  credit  agreements 
see  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  341-3  and  for  1953,  pp.  237-8. 

3  New  York  Times,  16  September  1954. 
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Chairman  of  the  Financial  and  Economic  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Government  Administrative  Council  found  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
practice  before  the  National  People’s  Congress  on  23  September.  He 
asserted  that  the  shortage  of  food  supplies — which  he  admitted — was  not 
because  of  any  decrease  in  production.  It  was,  he  declared,  because  of  the 
increased  demand  in  consequence  of  rising  living-standards  of  the  people 
in  both  country  and  town.  Therefore,  he  continued,  governmental  control 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foodstuffs  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  hoarding 
and  speculation  that  had  been  a  persistent  evil  under  the  Kuomintang 
regime.1  He  denied  that  the  export  of  foodstuffs  abroad  had  caused  the 
deficiency  at  home.  These  exports,  he  said,  were  only  slightly  more,  or 
with  some  commodities,  even  less  than  they  had  been  before  1937.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  exporting  agricultural  products  in  order 
to  obtain  the  industrial  equipment  which  China  needed.  The  government 
would,  however,  place  a  limit  upon  the  exports  of  grain,  meat  and  veget¬ 
able  oils.  But  priority  would  be  given  to  the  export  of  other  agricultural 
products. 

The  National  People’s  Congress,  with  1,226  deputies,  had  assembled  on 
15  September.  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung,  in  an  address  to  it  on  that  day,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished  were  to  consolidate  a  national 
unity  to  win  the  support  of  friends  in  all  nations,  to  build  up  a  great 
socialist  state,  to  defend  international  peace  and  to  further  the  cause  of 
human  progress.  In  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  it  was  necessary 
to  learn  ‘from  the  advanced  experience’  of  the  U.S.S.R. — a  phrase  of 
frequent  reiteration  in  communist  China.  They  must,  he  continued,  in  the 
course  of  several  five-year  plans  transform  their  economically  and  cultur¬ 
ally  backward  country  into  a  great  industrialized  country  with  a  modern 
culture.  In  this  the  Communist  Party,  guided  by  Marxist-Leninism,  would 
continue  to  take  the  lead.2 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  summoning  of  the  National  People’s 
Congress  was  to  secure  its  ratification  of  a  constitution  for  the  People’s 
Republic.  The  draft  constitution  had  been  prepared  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  initially  approved  by  the 
Central  Government  Council  on  14  June  1954.  Local  government  bodies 
had  been  asked  to  submit  amendments  and  had  done  so.  In  its  final  form 
the  constitution  had  been  approved  by  the  Central  Government  Council 
on  9  September.  On  21  September  the  National  People’s  Congress 
unanimously  accepted  it.3  The  preamble  to  this  constitution  declared  that 
the  main  objective  was  the  socialist  industrialization  of  the  country  and 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  4  October  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  16  September  1954. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  Supplement  no.  206,  25  June  1954;  Notes  et  etude',  documentaires, 
no.  1934,  14  October  1954. 
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the  socialist  transformation  of  agriculture,  handicrafts  and  capitalist  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce.  It  emphasized,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  ‘inde¬ 
structible  friendship’  between  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  People’s  Democracies.  The  constitution  provided  for 
a  Chairman,  or  President,  elected  for  four  years  and  possessing  very  wide 
civil  and  military  powers.  In  this  it  departed  from  the  Russian  model ;  the 
Chairman’s  position  and  powers  approximated  to  those  of  the  President  of 
the  U.S.A.  The  position  of  the  Vice-Chairman,  who  was  the  designated 
successor  in  the  event  of  the  Chairman’s  death  in  office,  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  Vice-President.  The  Chairman  appointed  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the  State  Council,  or 
Cabinet.  The  National  People’s  Congress  was  the  supreme  legislative 
body,  elected  for  four  years  and  scheduled  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  But 
when  it  was  not  in  session  its  powers  were  delegated  to  a  permanent  stand¬ 
ing  committee.  On  27  September  the  Congress  elected  Mr.  Mao  as 
Chairman,  or  President  of  the  Republic,  and  General  Chu  Teh  as  Vice- 
Chairman  and,  in  consequence,  the  designated  successor  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Mao’s  death.  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  remained  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Liu  Shao-chi  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Congress.  This  appeared  to  be  a  significant 
accession  of  power  to  Mr.  Liu,  who  was  generally  considered  the  most 
earnest  devotee  of  Leninist-Marxist  doctrines  and  the  strongest  advocate  of 
Sino- Russian  collaboration.1  One  further  prominent  figure  in  the  Chinese 
communist  hierarchy  who  did  not  get  elected  to  office  was  Mr.  Kao  Kang 
— a  clear  sign  that  he  was  in  trouble.2 

On  1  October  National  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  formation  in  1949 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  government,  was  duly  celebrated  by  an  imposing 
military  review  in  Peking.  The  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
the  two  most  outstanding  members  of  the  Russian  government,  Marshal 
Bulganin  and  Mr.  Kruschchev,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mikoyan  and  Mr.  Shvernik. 
They,  together  with  a  numerous  following,  had  come  to  Peking  for  political 
and  economic  discussions  with  the  Chinese  People’s  government.  That 
they  should  come  to  Peking  for  such  a  purpose  instead  of  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  leaders  proceeding  to  Moscow,  as  had  happened  in  Stalin’s  days, 
was  in  itself  a  notable  enhancement  of  Chinese  prestige.  Negotiations 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  communist  leaders  began  on  29 
September  and  lasted  till  12  October,  when  a  joint  declaration  on  general 
policy  was  issued,  together  with  six  other  joint  declarations  on  specific 
subjects.3  The  declaration  on  general  policy  said  that  the  two  countries 

1  New  York  Times,  28  September  1954. 

2  For  Mr.  Kao  Kang’s  previous  position  see  Survey  for  1953,  p.  235. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  New  York  Times,  12  October  1954;  Soviet  News,  15  October  1954; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  322. 
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were  in  complete  agreement  upon  co-operation  with  one  another,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  14  February  1950,  and  on  all  questions 
concerning  the  general  international  situation.  They  would  continue  to 
participate  in  all  international  actions  which  were  aimed  at  strengthening 
peace.  The  Geneva  Conference  had  shown  the  significance  for  peace  of  the 
participation  in  the  discussion  of  pressing  international  issues  of  the  great 
Powers  who  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  bore  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace.  Therefore  the 
policy  of  ‘ruling  circles’  in  the  U.S.A.  of  preventing  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  from  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  United  Nations  was  unten¬ 
able.  The  declaration  proceeded  to  denounce  the  ‘direct  acts  of  aggression 
committed  by  the  United  States’,  especially  the  occupation  of  China’s 
territory  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  ‘support  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique’. 
These  acts  were  stigmatized  as  ‘incompatible  with  the  tasks  of  maintaining 
peace  in  the  Far  East  and  lessening  international  tension’ .  The  two  govern¬ 
ments  considered  it  abnormal  that  Korea  should  continue  to  be  divided, 
and  called  for  another  conference  in  the  nearest  future  on  the  Korean 
question,  with  the  participation  of  all  countries  concerned.  They  went  on 
to  condemn  ‘the  formation  of  the  South-East  Asia  aggressive  military  bloc’ 
(i.e.  SEATO).  Finally  they  declared  that  they  would  continue  to  base 
their  relations  with  all  states  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  upon  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  and  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity,  non-aggression,  non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs, 
equality  and  mutual  benefit  and  peaceful  co-existence. 

The  accompanying  declaration  concerning  Japan  is  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.1  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  September  1952  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  to  transfer  all  rights  in  the  administration  of  the 
Chinese  Changchun  Railway  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government,  it  had 
been  agreed,  ostensibly  upon  Chinese  initiative,  that  Russian  troops 
should  remain  stationed  in  Port  Arthur.2  The  reason  for  this,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  was  to  prevent  the  place  being  used  as  a  bridgehead  for 
an  invasion  of  north-east  China  (i.e.  Manchuria).3  At  the  time  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  a  member  of  the  Chinese  delegation  had  told  foreign 
correspondents  that  the  Russian  troops  in  Port  Arthur  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  aggression  by  Japan  or  by  forces  connected  with 
Japan  and  that  he  thought  they  would  remain  until  Japan  became  a  truly 
democratic  nation  and  no  longer  a  potential  aggressor.4  Now,  however, 
despite  what  was  said  about  Japan  in  the  declaration  concerning  that 
country,  a  further  declaration  announced  that,  in  view  of  the  ending  of  the 
Korean  War,  of  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Indo-China  and  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  defence  forces  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 

1  See  section  on  Japan,  below.  2  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  353-4. 

3  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  231.  4  New  York  Times,  30  April  1954. 
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China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  that  Russian  troops  should  be  evacu¬ 
ated  from  the  jointly  used  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur  and  that  the  installa¬ 
tions  there  should  be  transferred  without  compensation  to  the  Chinese 
People’s  government.  The  details  of  the  transfer  were  to  be  settled  by  the 
Soviet-Chinese  Joint  Military  Commission  in  Port  Arthur,  and  it  was  to  be 
completed  by  31  May  1955.1 

A  further  declaration  announced  that  the  Russian  share  in  four  Sino- 
Soviet  mixed  companies  would  be  transferred  to  China  on  1  January  1955. 
These  companies  were :  one  for  the  mining  of  non-ferrous  and  rare  metals 
in  Sinkiang;  another  for  oil  procurement  and  refining  in  that  province; 
a  third  for  the  building  and  repair  of  ships  in  Dairen ;  and  the  fourth  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  civil  air  transport.2  The  declaration  said 
that  the  mixed  companies  had  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  and  development  of  the  Chinese  economy,  but  now  that  recon¬ 
struction  had  been  completed  and  the  five-year  plan  was  in  progress,  China 
was  fully  competent  to  manage  these  enterprises  alone.  China  was  to 
compensate  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  value  of  the  relinquished  share  in  these 
companies  by  the  supply  of  goods  which  were  items  of  usual  export  from 
China.  This  was  to  take  place  over  a  number  of  years,  so  that  the  amount, 
though  not  specified,  was  presumably  large. 

In  addition  to  the  abandonment  of  its  remaining  special  privileges  in 
China,  the  U.S.S.R.  also  agreed  to  supply  further  technical  and  economic 
aid.  It  agreed  to  increase  the  supplies  of  equipment  it  had  already 
promised  for  141  Chinese  enterprises  by  an  amount  valued  at  over  400 
million  roubles.3  It  also  announced  a  further  long-term  credit  of  520 
million  roubles  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  further  fifteen  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  in  China.  Another  joint  declaration  announced  an 
agreement,  concluded  for  an  initial  period  of  five  years,  on  scientific  and 
technical  co-operation.  This  provided  for  the  exchange  of  documentary 
information  and  of  technicians.  A  joint  Soviet-Chinese  Commission,  of 
seven  members  a  side,  was  to  be  established  to  implement  this  agreement. 
The  commission  was  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  alternately  in  Moscow 
and  Peking.  Yet  another  joint  declaration  referred  to  the  construction  of 
the  Lanchow-Alma  Ata  Railway.  The  Chinese  government,  to  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  promised  all  technical  assistance,  undertook  to  complete  the  line 
running  through  its  territory;  the  U.S.S.R.  would  build  the  (comparatively 
short)  stretch  from  Alma  Ata  to  the  Sinkiang  border.4  Finally,  a  tripartite 
announcement  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic  referred  to  the  completion  of  the  Tsining- 
Ulan  Bator  line.  An  agreement  for  the  construction  of  this  line  had  been 


1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  341,  for  the  formation  of  this  Commission. 

2  See  ibid.  p.  343  for  the  formation  of  these  companies. 

3  For  these  see  Survey  for  1953,  p.  238.  4  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  351. 
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reached  on  15  September  1952.  China  was  responsible  for  the  section  from 
Tsining  to  the  Outer  Mongol  border  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  for  the  section  thence  to  Uian  Bator,  where  it  would  connect  with  an 
existing  line  into  Russian  territory.  It  was  agreed  that  the  line  should  be 
completed  in  1955. 

The  Russian  delegation  also  made  two  gifts  to  China  during  its  stay  in 
Peking.  One  was  a  present  of  83  machine  tools  and  agricultural  machines 
which  were  on  show  in  a  Russian  exhibition  in  the  Chinese  capital.1  The 
other  was  the  promise  to  provide  tractors,  lorries,  harvesters  and  other 
equipment  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  farm  of  20,000  hectares  in 
China.  Russian  agricultural  specialists  were  to  be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  government,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  this  farm.  The  col¬ 
lective  farm,  which  was  named  the  Friendship  State  Farm,  was  located  at 
a  place  called  Santaokang,  in  Heilungkiang  Province  (North-eastern 
Manchuria) .  In  November  the  first  group  of  Russian  experts  left  Peking  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  farm.2  The  Russian  delegation  itself  made 
a  tour  of  Manchurian  cities,  including  Port  Arthur,  where  it  had  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  military  command  on  the  impending  evacuation.  It  returned 
home  via  Vladivostok  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  reached  Mos¬ 
cow  on  30  October.3 

All  in  all,  the  Chinese  communists  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  leaders.  These  had  acknowledged 
China  as  an  equal  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Asian  and  in  world  affairs,  and  as 
one  of  the  five  great  Powers  which,  in  Moscow’s  view,  ought  to  have  the 
decisive  voice  in  the  settlement  of  international  problems.  The  restoration 
of  Port  Arthur  to  Chinese  control  ended  a  situation  which  had  made  the 
communists  vulnerable  to  attacks  from  Chinese  Nationalist  sources.  So 
did  the  termination  of  the  mixed  companies.  For  these  China  evidently 
had  to  pay  a  considerable  price;  on  the  other  hand  it  received  some 
valuable  property.  Thus,  on  18  October  Mr.  Pai  Cheng- ting,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Joint  Stock  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Company,  in 
Sinkiang,  said  that,  in  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  company  had  built 
up  a  first-rate  modern  mining  industry.  Large-scale  prospecting  by 
Russian  specialists  had  revealed  a  number  of  new  mineral  deposits,  and 
production  at  the  end  of  1953  was  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  had  been  in 
1951.  Over  5,000  Chinese  mining  engineers  had  been  trained,  under 
Russian  guidance,  in  the  company’s  mining  school.4 

Spectacular  progress  was  also  claimed  for  the  Sino-Soviet  Joint  Stock 
Petroleum  Company.  The  number  of  workers  was  said  to  have  quadrupled 


1  Soviet  News,  1 8  October  1 954. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  25  October  and  8  November  1954. 

3  Soviet  News,  4  November  1954. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  19  October. 
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since  1951  and  production  of  crude  oil  to  have  increased  26  times,  of  gasoline 
and  diesel  oil  5 1  times,  and  of  kerosene  1 1  times  since  the  establishment  of 
the  company.1  As  no  absolute  figures  of  production  were  given,  there  was 
no  means  of  judging  just  how  significant  this  was.  Reference  was  made, 
however,  to  the  transfer  from  the  U.S.S.R.  of  a  complete  plant  for  the 
production  of  gasoline  and  to  the  opening,  in  November  19545  of  a  new  oil 
well,  2,700  metres  in  depth,  which  was  said  to  be  the  deepest  in  China.2 

The  new  Russian  credit  of  520  million  roubles  amounted  to  about  £45 
million  at  the  official  exchange  rate,  which  over-valued  the  rouble.3  The 
point  was,  however,  how  much  industrial  equipment  could  China  obtain 
for  this  sum  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland  and  east  Germany,  which  were  its 
chief  sources  of  supply?  As  no  price  figures  were  released,  this  question  re¬ 
mained  unanswerable.  But  in  view  of  the  evident  Russian  desire  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  China,  it  would  be  unwise  to  conclude  that  the  credit  was  not  a 
significant  contribution  to  China’s  needs  under  the  five-year  plan. 

(iii)  China,  India  and  Tibet 

Whatever  its  private  feelings  on  the  subject  may  have  been,  the  Indian 
government  had  decided  that  it  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
conquest  of  Tibet.  It  had  realized,  also,  that  this  would  necessitate  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  Indian  position  in  Tibet  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  small 
garrisons  which  had  been  stationed  at  the  Tibetan  trading  centres  of 
Yatung  and  Gyangtse  since  the  Indo-Tibetan  agreement  of  1910.+  Since 
the  Chinese  occupation,  Indian  traders  in  Tibet  were  harassed  by  restric¬ 
tions,  as  were  Indian  pilgrims  to  Lake  Mansarowar  and  other  places  in 
Tibet  which  were  sacred  to  Buddhists.5 

At  the  end  of  1953  discussions  on  these  Tibetan  matters  began  in  Peking 
between  Mr.  Nadyam  Raghavan,  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  China,  and 
Mr.  Chang  Han-fu,  the  Chinese  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.6  On 
29  April  they  signed  an  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Intercourse  between  ‘the 
Tibet  region  of  China’  and  India.7  A  preamble  to  the  agreement  declared 
that  its  governing  principles  should  be  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity,  non-aggression,  non-interference  in  each  other’s  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  equality  and  mutual  benefit  and  peaceful  coexistence.  The 
recital  of  these  unexceptionable  sentiments  was  to  become  rather  a  theme 
song  with  the  Chinese  communists,  though  it  was  no  doubt  of  some  value 
to  India  to  have  them  included  in  a  formal  treaty  with  its  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  agreement  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  trade 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  4  November  1954.  2  Ibid.  12  and  19  November  1954. 

3  The  Times,  16  October  1954.  400  million  roubles  represented  about  £35-7  million. 

4  K.  M.  Pannikar:  In  Two  Chinas  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1955),  pp.  170-1,  175;  Hindu, 
8  October  1954. 

5  Observer,  3  January  1954.  6  New  York  Times,  1  January  1954. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  30  April  1954;  Notes  et  Etudes  documentaires,  no.  1912,  26  August  1954. 
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agencies  at  \  atung,  Gyangtse  and  Gartok,  with  special  privileges  in  re¬ 
spect  of  travel  and  communications.  China,  in  return,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  establish  three  trade  agencies  at  New  Delhi,  Calcutta  and  Kalimpong. 
A  number  of  additional  places  in  Tibet  were  specified  as  centres  to  which 
Indian  traders  might  resort,  while  Tibetan  trade  with  India  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  according  to  customary  practice.  Pilgrimages  from  India  to  Tibet 
were  to  be  permitted  along  specified  routes,  with  provision  for  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pilgrims.  Regular  traders  and  pilgrims  were  to  be  admitted 
on  the  production  of  travel  certificates  and  freed  from  any  vexatious  pass¬ 
port  regulations  or  restrictions.  The  agreement  was  to  last  for  eight  years. 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  supplementary  to  the  agreement  India  promised 
to  withdraw  the  military  escort  hitherto  stationed  at  its  trade  agencies  at 
Yatung  and  Gyangtse.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  within  six  months. 
The  buildings  within  the  compound  of  the  agencies  at  Yatung  and  Gyangtse 
were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Indian  government;  the  Chinese 
government  was  to  help  in  housing  the  agency  staff  at  Gartok.  The  Indian 
government  agreed  to  transfer  to  China,  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  postal, 
telephone  and  telegraph  services  and  equipment  which  India  had  hitherto 
operated  in  Tibet.  It  also  promised  to  hand  over  at  a  reasonable  price  the 
twelve  rest-houses  for  travellers  which  it  had  maintained  in  Tibet.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  officially  stated  in  New  Delhi  that  India  would  transfer  the 
communications  services  free  of  cost.1 

The  agreement  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai  and  Mr.  Nehru,  in  which  the  former  said  that  the  five 
general  principles  enunciated  in  the  agreement  could  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  any  outstanding  questions,  to  which  Mr. 
Nehru  made  a  suitable  reply.2  There  was,  however,  some  criticism  of 
the  agreement  in  the  Indian  Congress,  where  one  member  declared  that 
the  Chinese  occupation  of  Tibet  was  as  abominable  as  any  colonialism  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  western  Powers.3  On  14  October  1954  another  trade 
agreement  was  concluded  in  New  Delhi  between  China  and  India.  This 
provided,  inter  alia ,  that  goods  of  Chinese  origin,  of  a  kind  not  procurable 
in  India,  could  be  sent  via  Calcutta  to  Tibet  and  also  for  a  supply  of 
Indian  rice  to  Tibet.4 

The  Sino-Indian  Agreement  of  29  April  referred  throughout  to  the 
‘Tibet  region  of  China’.  It  thus  constituted  a  formal  Indian  recognition  of 
unfettered  Chinese  jurisdiction  in  Tibet  and  extinguished  whatever  Tibetan 
hopes  may  have  survived  that  India  would  champion  Tibet’s  claims  to 
autonomy.  Reports  from  Indian  traders  at  Kalimpong,  and  of  Tibetan 
refugees  who  arrived  there,  indicated  considerable  discontent  in  Tibet, 


1  New  York  Times,  1  May  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  17  May  1954. 

4  Notes  et  Etudes  documentaires ,  no.  1977,  3  February  1955. 


2  Hindu,  3  May  1954. 
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especially  in  view  of  a  scarcity  of  food  supplies  because  of  the  needs  of  the 
Chinese  troops  stationed  there.1  In  the  summer  serious  floods  with  heavy 
loss  of  life  occurred  in  Gyangtse  and  Shigatse.  The  superstitious  Tibetans 
were  reported  to  have  taken  these  disasters  as  signs  of  divine  displeasure 
over  the  departure  of  the  Dalai  Lama  from  Lhasa  on  1 1  July  to  go  to 
Peking.2 

The  Dalai  Lama,  together  with  the  Panchen  Lama,  arrived  in  Peking  on 
4  September,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  and  General 
Chu  Teh.  On  16  September  the  Dalai  Lama  addressed  the  Chinese 
National  People’s  Congress.  His  speech  was  a  paean  of  praise  for  what  the 
Chinese  were  doing  in  Tibet,  a  denial  of  any  interference  with  religion 
there  and  an  advocacy  of  the  closest  relations  between  the  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  peoples.3  That  these  represented  his  real  sentiments  may  well  be 
doubted,  but  no  help  from  the  outside  world  was  forthcoming  for  Tibet 
and  he  may  have  considered  it  best  for  his  people  to  placate  his  hosts  and 
conquerors.  He,  together  with  the  Panchen  Lama,  remained  in  Peking 
until  mid-December,  when  they  left  for  a  tour  through  the  provinces.4 

On  25  June  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  on  his  way  home  from  Geneva,  arrived  by 
invitation  in  New  Delhi  for  consultations  with  Mr.  Nehru.  Three  days 
later  a  joint  communique  was  issued  which  said  that  the  two  Prime 
Ministers  had  reaffirmed  agreement  on  the  five  principles  set  out  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Sino-Indian  agreement  on  Tibet  and  believed  that  these 
were  of  general  application.  If  this  were  done  the  existence  of  different 
social  and  political  systems  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world  need  not 
result  in  conflict.  They  expressed  their  confidence  that  friendship  between 
China  and  India  would  aid  the  cause  of  peace  in  Asia  and  they  agreed  to 
maintain  close  contact.5 

In  October  Mr.  Nehru  paid  a  ten-day  visit  to  China  and  saw  something 
of  its  chief  cities.  He  arrived  in  Peking  on  19  October  and  had  discus¬ 
sions  with  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  was  not  revealed.  At  a  banquet  in  his  honour  on  20  October  Mr. 
Nehru  spoke  of  the  two  thousand  years  of  peaceful  and  cultural  relations 
between  India  and  China.  Mr.  Chou,  in  reply,  stressed  the  importance  of 
friendly  co-operation  between  the  960  million  people  of  China  and  India, 
especially  in  the  task  of  maintaining  general  peace.6 

A  slight  breeze  ruffled  these  placid  waters  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  it 
was  revealed  that  the  Indian  government  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
Peking  to  the  publication  and  distribution  of  official  maps  of  China,  in 

1  South  China  Morning  Post,  9  January  1954. 

2  The  Times,  17  and  24  July  1954;  Hindu,  23  July  and  12  August  1954. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  23  September  1954. 

4  South  China  Morning  Post,  1 5  December  1 954. 

5  India  News,  3  July  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  313. 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  21  October  1954  (texts). 
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which  large  areas  ol  India,  Kashmir  and  Burma  were  shown  as  Chinese 
territory.  The  Chinese  government  had  apologized  and  had  explained 
that  the  maps  had  originally  been  published  by  the  former  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  and,  by  an  oversight,  had  been  reissued  without 
correction.1 

Mr.  Chou  En-lai  had  also  visited  Burma  in  June2  and  in  December  the 
Burmese  Prime  Minister  paid  a  return  visit  to  China.  On  1 1  December  he 
assured  his  hosts  that  Burma  would  never  permit  any  enemies  of  China  to 
establish  bases  in  Burmese  territory.3  The  next  day  a  Sino-Burmese  agree¬ 
ment  was  announced  which  provided  for  a  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  for  the  establishment  of  consulates-general  for 
the  protection  of  the  nationals  of  each  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
and  for  future  negotiations  on  problems  of  dual  nationality.  A  two-year 
commercial  agreement  was  also  arranged  whereby  China  would  import 
Burmese  rice  and  export  manufactured  goods  and  industrial  equipment  to 
Burma.4  Mr.  Chou  had  thus  confirmed  the  neutrality  of  India  and  Burma 
in  the  cold  war  and  their  abstention  from  the  ranks  of  SEATO. 

(iv)  Sino-British  relations 

The  year  witnessed  a  slight  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
Britain  and  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  On  22  February  Mr.  Eden 
told  the  Commons  that  the  British  charge-d’affaires  in  Peking  continued 
to  be  accorded  only  a  limited  degree  of  recognition,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  his  staff  were  able  to  discuss  matters  with  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  British  firms  in  China  were  still  oppressed  by  vexatious 
demands  and  restrictions.  The  Foreign  Secretary  remarked  that  if  the 
Chinese  government  desired  to  improve  relations  with  Britain  the  first 
thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  treat  British  interests  in  China  with  ordinary 
courtesy  and  justice.5 

During  the  Geneva  Conference  conversations  between  Mr.  Eden  and 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  as  also  between  other  members  of  the  British  and  the 
Chinese  delegations,  did  something  to  effect  an  amelioration.  A  number 
of  British  business  men  who  had  been  held  virtual  prisoners  in  China  were, 
in  June,  at  last  given  exit  permits  and  allowed  to  leave.6  Nine  sailors  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  had  gone  on  a  yachting  cruise  from  Hongkong  and  who, 
on  4  June,  had  been  seized  by  the  Chinese  as  suspected  spies,  were  released 
on  10  July.7 

1  The  Times,  31  December  1954,  1  January  1955. 

2  For  the  joint  statement  at  the  end  of  his  visit  see  New  China  News  Agency,  30  June  1954; 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  314.  3  The  Times,  13  December  1954. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  13  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  333. 

5  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  524,  col.  18. 

6  South  China  Morning  Post,  15  June  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  23  June  1954. 

7  The  Times,  12  July  1954. 
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On  17  June  Sir  Winston  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
British  and  Chinese  governments  had  agreed  that  the  latter  should  send  a 
charge-d’ affaires  to  London.  He  would  have  the  same  position  and  duties 
as  had  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking.1  On  11  September  the 
Chinese  government  appointed  Mr.  Huan  Hsiang,  the  chief  of  the  west 
European  and  African  division  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry,  to  be 
charge  d’affaires  in  Britain.  He  presented  his  credentials  on  3  November.2 

On  23  July  a  serious  incident  took  place  when  a  British  airliner  of  the 
Cathay  Pacific  Airways  was  shot  down  by  two  communist  Chinese  fighter 
aircraft  near  Hainan  Island.  Of  the  eighteen  persons  on  board  nine  were 
killed,  and  one  of  the  survivors  died  after  rescue.  On  24  July  a  strong 
British  protest  was  delivered  to  the  Chinese  government.3  This  government 
replied  two  days  later  to  say  that  the  British  airliner  had  been  mistaken  for 
a  Chinese  Nationalist  aircraft  en  route  to  attack  Hainan.  It  expressed 
regret,  promised  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  an 
error  and  signified  readiness  to  pay  compensation.4  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  reply  pointed  out  that  the  lost  airliner  had  been  unarmed  and 
clearly  marked  as  a  British  aircraft.  It  asked  that  the  Chinese  airmen  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  loss  should  be  punished  and  immediate  measures  taken 
against  any  recurrence  of  such  an  action.5  It  also  delivered  a  further 
protest  on  28  July  against  a  Chinese  warning  that  any  rescue  aircraft  in  the 
area,  other  than  one  already  there,  would  be  fired  upon.6 

The  prompt  Chinese  apology  and  offer  of  compensation  somewhat 
mitigated  the  natural  British  indignation  at  the  affair.  American  activities 
in  connexion  with  it  were  regarded  with  mixed  feelings  in  Britain,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  could  not  be  divorced  from  the  brittle  situation  in  respect  of 
Formosa.7  On  15  September  the  British  government  presented  a  claim  to 
Peking  for  £367,000,  which  the  Chinese  government  accepted  as  meaning 
their  total  liability  for  all  losses  sustained  through  the  destruction  of  the 
British  airliner.8  They  duly  paid  the  sum  required  in  the  following 
December.9 

Despite  the  repercussions  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  Sino-British  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  year  appeared  less  strained  than  had  been  the  case 
since  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  communist  government  in  1949.  But, 
as  Lord  Reading  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  20  October,  there  was  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  government  in  respect 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  528,  col.  2275. 

2  8  November  1954,  ibid.  vol.  532,  col.  843. 

3  26  July  1954,  ibid.  vol.  531,  coll.  37-38  (text). 

4  Ibid.  coll.  38-39;  New  China  News  Agency,  26  July  1954  (texts). 

5  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  27  July  1954  (text). 

6  27  July  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  235-7. 

7  See  below,  pp.  250-1 . 

8  3  November  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  532,  Written  Answers,  col.  58. 

9  13  December  1954,  ibid.  vol.  535,  Written  Answers,  col.  gy. 
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of  British  and  other  foreign  firms  in  China.  They  continued  to  be  loaded 
down  with  restrictions,  heavy  taxes  and  exorbitant  wage  demands  until 
they  could  no  longer  continue  and  then,  if  they  wished  to  leave  China,  they 
had  to  surrender  all  their  assets  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  He  agreed  that 
this  process  had  probably  reduced  the  value  of  the  assets  of  British  firms  in 
Shanghai  alone  from  £300  million  to  around  a  tenth  of  that  sum.1 

In  August  a  British  Labour  Party  delegation  visited  China.  Mr.  Attlee, 
the  leader  of  the  group,  had  talks  with  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung.  On  2  Septem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Attlee  told  correspondents  in  Hongkong  that  Mr.  Mao  had 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  might  usefully  exert  its  influence  to  persuade 
the  Americans  to  adopt  a  less  hostile  attitude  to  China,  especially  in  re¬ 
spect  of  Formosa.  He  said  also  that  the  delegation  had  been  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  they  had  seen  in  China,  although  they  were  aware  that,  as 
in  other  communist  countries,  there  was  little  personal  freedom.2  Some  of 
his  remarks  in  praise  of  the  Chinese  communist  regime  were  criticized 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Commonwealth  countries.3 

During  the  year  the  British  government  came  under  criticism  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  prohibition  on  the  export  to 
China  of  a  large  number  of  commodities.  The  embargo  list  included  some 
480  items  of  industrial  equipment,  compared  with  250  such  items  in  the 
case  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other  communist  states  of  eastern  Europe.4 
Consequently,  it  was  possible,  though  expensive,  for  China  to  procure 
goods  from  Great  Britain  which  it  was  unable  to  secure  directly  by  in¬ 
direct  means  through  the  good  offices  of  other  members  of  the  communist 
block.5  But  the  British  government  remained  unmoved  by  such  arguments 
and  answered  appeals  to  make  the  Chinese  embargo  list  conform  to  the 
Russian  one  by  the  reply  that  this  could  not  be  done  except  by  common 
agreement  among  the  countries  which  had  agreed  in  the  United  Nations 
to  impose  the  embargo  on  ‘strategic’  exports  to  China.6 

The  British  government  pursued  an  equally  cautious  policy  towards  the 
vexed  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  People’s  government  to  the 
United  Nations.  On  12  July  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  Commons  that, 
even  should  agreement  be  reached  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Korea  or 
Indo-China,  or  both,  ‘the  arrangements  would  still  depend  on  good  faith 
and  co-operation,  for  which  time  would  certainly  be  required.  In  these 
circumstances,  although  Her  Majesty’s  Government  still  believe  that  the 
Central  People’s  Government  should  represent  China  in  the  United 

1  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  189,  col.  503. 

2  The  Times ,  Manchester  Guardian,  3  September  1954. 

3  See,  for  example,  Daily  Telegraph,  21  September  1954;  Sunday  Times,  26  September  1954; 

New  York  Times,  30  September  1954. 

4  25  February  1954?  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  524?  Written  Answers ,  col.  55  • 

5  6  July  1954,  ibid.  vol.  529,  coll.  1958-66. 

6  25  October  1954,  ibid.  vol.  531,  col.  1599- 
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Nations,  they  certainly  do  not  consider  that  this  is  the  moment  for  the 
matter  to  be  reconsidered.’1  Two  days  later,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
foreign  affairs,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  that  the  government  con¬ 
sidered  that  September  was  the  earliest  time  that  this  matter  could  be 
raised  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  it  were  postponed  to 
a  later  period  than  that.2  Point  was  given  to  his  remarks  by  the  action  of 
the  American  Senate,  which  on  29  July  unanimously  approved  the  in¬ 
sertion  into  the  foreign  aid  Bill  of  a  clause  expressing  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  communist  government  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  House  of  Representatives  also  approved  it.3  The  matter  came  before 
the  General  Assembly  on  2 1  September,4  but  the  British  delegate  supported 
an  American  resolution  that  it  should  not  be  discussed  during  the  current 
session,  and  this  was  carried.5  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  in  a  speech  of  23  Septem¬ 
ber,  criticized  Britain  for  its  action  in  supporting  the  American  resolution. 
He  said,  however,  that  relations  with  Britain  had  improved  during  and 
since  the  Geneva  Conference,  although  he  declared  that  there  was  room 
for  further  improvements.6  On  that  both  governments  could  agree,  even 
if  their  ideas  on  how  the  betterment  could  be  secured  were  discordant. 

(v)  China,  the  U.S.A.  and  Formosa 

During  the  year  hostility  between  communist  China  and  the  U.S.A. 
continued  unabated,  with  the  prospect  of  a  general  war  between  them 
looming  in  the  background.  In  the  spring  armed  American  intervention  to 
assist  the  French  forces  in  Indo-China  was  actively  canvassed  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  would  almost  certainly  have  provoked  Peking  into  sending 
Chinese  armies  to  help  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Fortunately  the  opposition  of  Con¬ 
gressional  and  military  circles  in  Washington,  combined  with  the  refusal 
of  the  British  government  to  join  in  any  such  intervention,  prevented  its 
occurrence.  The  Indo-China  Armistice  agreement  at  Geneva,  which  the 
U.S.A.  agreed  not  to  oppose,  averted  the  menace  of  general  war  over  that 
issue.  The  Geneva  Conference  proved  barren  of  result  in  respect  of  Korea, 
but  it  was  evident  that  both  Peking  and  Washington  desired  no  renewal  of 
the  Korean  War. 

But  there  remained  the  ever-present  irritant  of  continued  American 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime  in  Formosa  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  all  China,  combined  with  American  economic  and  military 
aid  to  it  and  the  presence  of  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  as  a  barrier  to  any 
communist  invasion  of  the  island.  Upon  the  news  of  the  shooting  down  of 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  530,  coll.  45-47. 

2  1 4  July  1954,  ibid.  coll.  494-6.  3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  July  1954. 

General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  473Tt ^  Plenary  Meeting,  21  September  1954,  pp.  2—12. 

General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  21,  Resolutions,  903  (IX),  p.  55. 

6  Notes  et  itudes  documentaires,  no.  1977 ,  3  February  1955. 
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the  British  airliner  off  Hainan,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  American  lives, 
the  American  government  ordered  two  aircraft  carriers  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  the  area.  On  25  July  aircraft  from  these  ships,  while  searching  for 
more  survivors,  were  attacked  by  two  Chinese  communist  aircraft,  which 
they  shot  down.1  The  American  government  presented,  through  the 
medium  of  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking,  two  notes  of  protest, 
one  on  the  destruction  of  the  airliner,  the  other  on  the  25  July  incident. 
But  the  Chinese  government  rejected  and  returned  both.2  It  declared  that 
the  loss  of  the  airliner  was  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  China  and 
Britain.  It  issued  a  counter-protest  about  the  shooting  down  of  Chinese 
aircraft  and  asserted  that  the  American  aircraft  had  been  to  blame  and  had, 
in  addition,  attacked  two  Polish  merchant  vessels  and  an  escorting  Chinese 
communist  warship.  It  complained  of  repeated  American  naval  and  air 
violations  of  Chinese  territorial  waters  and  demanded  that  such  acts  of 
aggression  should  stop.3  It  also  rejected  a  further  American  protest  on 
4  August.4  The  American  government,  for  its  part,  denied  the  Chinese 
contentions  and  also  rejected  a  Polish  protest  about  the  alleged  firing  on 
Polish  vessels.5 

The  whole  affair  threw  into  sharp  relief  the  dangerous  situation  in 
Formosa  and  adjacent  areas.  On  1 1  August  a  special  session  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Chinese  People’s  government  approved  a  report  demanding 
determined  action  to  liberate  Formosa.  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  declared  that 
foreign  interference  in  this  would  lead  to  grave  consequences  and  that  the 
occupation  of  Formosa  by  the  U.S.A.  could  not  be  tolerated.6  On  22 
August  a  similar  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  standing  committee  of 
the  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference,  which  rejected  the  idea 
that  Formosa  might  be  placed  under  United  Nations  trusteeship.7  On 
1 7  August  President  Eisenhower  had  responded  by  telling  correspondents 
that  any  Chinese  communist  invasion  of  Formosa  would  come  up  against 
the  American  Seventh  Fleet.8 

Despite  its  threats,  it  remained  highly  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  would  invite  disaster  by  launching  an  invasion  force  across  the 
Straits  of  Formosa  in  face  of  the  American  navy.  But,  by  playing  on  the 
danger  of  war  over  the  Formosa  issue,  the  government  hoped  to  mobilize 
Asian  opinion  against  the  U.S.A.  and  to  create  difficulties  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  London.  It  also  hoped  that  the  Nationalist  political  and 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  August  1954,  p.  196;  New  York  Times,  28  July  1954. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  August  1954,  pp.  196-7  (texts). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  28  July  1954  (texts). 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  August  1954,  pp.  241-2  (texts). 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  3  August  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  August  1954, 
p.  241  (texts). 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  17  August  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  319. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  23  August  1954.  8  New  York  Times,  18  August  1954. 
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military  exiles  on  Formosa  would  eventually  come  to  realize  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  their  regaining  control  of  the  mainland  and  would,  in  despair, 
defect  to  the  communist  camp.  The  Chinese  government  was  lavish  with 
promises  of  pardon  to  any  and  all  who  did  so ;  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
himself  was  the  only  exception  it  made.  He  had  been  re-elected  as 
President  by  the  Kuomintang  National  Assembly  in  March,  at  the  same 
time  General  Chen  Cheng  was  made  Vice-President  to  succeed  General 
Li  Tsung-jen,  who  had  broken  with  General  Chiang  in  1949  and  had  since 
been  living  in  the  U.S.A.  Another  prominent  Nationalist,  Mr.  K.  C.  Wu, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  Formosa,  had  also  left  for  the  U.S.A.  in  June 
1953  and  had  there  denounced  General  Chiang’s  government  as  inimical 
to  freedom.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Kuomintang  in  March  1954.1 
General  Chiang  continued  to  reiterate  his  belief  in  a  Nationalist  reconquest 
of  China,  but  as  the  years  went  by  and  nothing  happened,  the  morale  of 
his  followers  must  inevitably  decline.  His  hopes  were  in  fact  based  on  war 
occurring  between  the  U.S.A.  and  communist  China.  But  he  had  been 
disappointed  by  the  Korean  Armistice  in  1953  and  was  now  again 
chagrined  by  the  Armistice  in  Indo-China. 

While  not  ready  to  venture  upon  a  direct  invasion  of  Formosa,  the 
Chinese  communists  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to  undermine 
Nationalist  morale.  In  this  the  Nationalist  occupation  of  Quemoy,  Matsu, 
the  Tachen  Islands  and  some  other  small  islands  close  to  the  coast  of 
Fukien  and  Chekiang  gave  them  an  opportunity.  These  places  were 
observation  ports  and  points  d’appui  for  the  Nationalists,  from  which  they 
harassed  communist  shipping,  made  underground  contact  with  dissident 
groups  in  South  China  and  did  their  best  to  hamper  general  communist 
military  preparations.  A  successful  attack  on  these  places,  especially 
Quemoy,  would  strengthen  the  communist  position  and  correspondingly 
weaken  that  of  the  Nationalists.  Moreover  a  communist  attack  on  these 
off-shore  islands  would  pose  an  awkward  problem  for  the  American 
government.  If  the  U.S.A.  helped  the  Nationalists  to  repel  the  assault, 
they  risked  general  war  with  China  on  an  issue  about  which  public  opinion 
both  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  divided.  If  they  did  not,  and  the 
islands  were  taken,  Nationalist  morale  might  be  so  damaged  as  to  jeo¬ 
pardize  the  whole  American  position  on  Formosa. 

In  early  September  communist  artillery  began  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
Quemoy.  Two  American  officers  belonging  to  the  Military  Advisory 
Group  on  Formosa  were  among  the  victims  of  the  initial  shelling.  The 
Nationalists  retaliated  by  counter-bombardment,  together  with  air  and 
naval  raids,  and  a  flare-up  of  hostilities  ensued.2  This  was  followed  by 


1  New  York  Times,  18  March  1954. 

2  Ibid.  5  September  1954;  Manchester  Guardian,  7  September  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  5  October 
1954- 
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more  pronouncements  from  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  and  other  members  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  government  on  their  intention  to  take  Formosa.1  They 
followed  this  up  on  1 1  October  with  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
to  call  upon  the  U.S.A.  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Formosa  and  all 
other  islands  which  belonged  to  China.2  On  10  November  President 
Eisenhower  indicated  that  the  Nationalists  had  been  asked  to  cease,  or  at 
all  events  to  moderate,  their  raids  on  the  mainland.3  Both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  avoided  committing  themselves  to 
a  definite  promise  to  defend  Quemoy  and  other  offshore  islands  from 
attack;  at  the  same  time  they  indicated  that  this  might  happen  if  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  on  the  spot  thought  it  essential  for  the 
defence  of  Formosa.4 

On  1  December  Mr.  Dulles  announced  that  a  mutual  security  pact  had 
been  concluded  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist  govern¬ 
ment.  This  recognized  their  common  interest  in  the  security  of  Formosa, 
the  Pescadores,  and  Western  Pacific  islands  which  were  under  American 
jurisdiction.  Other  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  parties 
might  be  included,  if  they  agreed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Dulles  told  correspondents 
that  the  probable  result  of  a  communist  attack  on  Formosa  would  be  a 
formal  state  of  war  between  the  U.S.A.  and  communist  China.5  On 
8  December  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  denounced  the  American  security  pact  with 
Formosa  as  ‘a  grave  warlike  proclamation’  and  repeated  the  demand  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Formosa  and  nearby  areas.6 

Meanwhile  a  fresh  cause  of  quarrel  had  arisen.  On  23  November  the 
Chinese  People’s  government  broadcast  an  announcement  that  thirteen 
American  citizens  had  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  ranging 
from  life  to  four  years,  for  espionage.  Two  of  them  were  said  to  have  been 
captured  in  an  aircraft  brought  down  in  Manchuria  in  November  1952 
while  dropping  supplies  to  agents  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  other 
eleven  were  the  crew  of  an  American  Super-Fortress  brought  down  over 
Manchuria  on  12  January  1953.  These  were  also  accused  of  parachuting 
spies  into  Chinese  territory.7  An  American  protest  of  26  November  com¬ 
pletely  denied  these  allegations.  It  said  that  the  Americans  had  been  in 
aircraft  ‘which  were  attacked  over  the  recognized  combat  zone  in  Korea, 


1  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1985,  22  February  1955. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  14  October  1954  (text).  The  Russian  government  also  protested  to 
the  United  Nations:  A/2756,  15  October  1954;  New  York  Times,  16  October  1954  (texts). 

3  The  Times,  11  November  1954. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  December  1954,  p-  896. 

5  New  York  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  2  December  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  De¬ 
cember  1954,  pp.  895-8.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  2  December:  U.S.A.:  Treaties  and  Other  Inter¬ 
national  Acts  Series,  3178;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  December  1954,  p.  899;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  328. 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  9  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  330. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  24  November  1 954)  ar*d  25  November  1 954;  Supplement  No.  220. 
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or  over  international  waters,  in  the  course  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  against  Korea’,  and  that  their  detention  was  a  violation  of  the 
Korean  armistice  agreement.1  But  the  Chinese  reiterated  their  charges 
and  rejected  the  note  of  protest.2 

Both  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  declared  their  belief  that  the 
Chinese  communist  government  had  timed  its  announcement  to  provoke 
the  U.S.A.  into  some  rash  action  which  would  not  be  supported  by  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.  This  they  determined  to  avoid  and  therefore 
rejected  a  demand  by  Senator  Knowland  for  a  naval  blockade  of  the 
Chinese  coast.3  Instead  they  decided  to  appeal  to  the  United  Nations, 
whose  cause  the  captive  airmen  had  been  upholding  in  Korea.  An  appeal 
to  the  Secretary-General  was  made  on  4  December,  and  two  days  later  this 
was  placed  on  the  agenda  despite  Russian  opposition.4  On  10  December 
the  Assembly,  by  47-5-7,  adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  sixteen 
nations  which  had  sent  forces  to  defend  South  Korea,  asking  the  Secretary- 
General  to  seek  the  release  of  the  eleven  airmen  and  of  all  other  United 
Nations  Command  personnel  who  were  still  detained.5  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold  thereupon  telegraphed  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  to  ask  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  come  to  Peking  to  discuss  the  matter  personally.6 
On  17  December  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  replied  agreeing  to  the  visit  of  the 
Secretary-General,  although  at  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
declared  that  China  was  within  its  rights  in  convicting  spies,  and  said  that 
the  United  Nations  had  done  nothing  about  what  he  called  the  forcible 
abduction  of  48,000  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  by  the  U.N. 
Command  in  Korea.7 

This  did  not  sound  very  promising  and  the  close  of  the  year  saw  Sino- 
American  relations  at  a  new  peak  of  tension. 


2.  Japan 

(i)  The  Fortunate  Dragon  affair 

In  1954  the  event  which  most  deeply  stirred  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese 
people  was  the  American  hydrogen  bomb  test  at  Bikini  and  its  consequences 
to  the  crew  of  the  fishing- vessel  Fukuryu  Mam  ( Fortunate  Dragon).  She  had, 

1  New  York  Times ,  27  November  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  December  1954,  pp.  856- 
7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  335. 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  29  November  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  28  November,  1  December  1954;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  December 
1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  December  1954,  pp.  887-9. 

4  A/2830,  4  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  336. 

5  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  21,  Resolutions,  906  (IX),  p.  56;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  337.  For  the  Chinese  protest  against  this  resolution  see  A/2889,  *7  De¬ 
cember  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  337. 

6  A/2888,  17  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  339. 

7  Ibid. 
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in  January,  left  her  home  port  of  Yaizu,  which  is  situated  some  125  miles 
south-west  of  Tokyo,  to  fish  for  tuna  off  Midway  Island,  but,  as  the  fishing 
proved  bad  there,  her  master,  Captain  Tsutsui,  decided  to  go  south  to  the 
Marshall  Islands.1  On  the  early  morning  of  1  March  the  ship  was  80  miles 
east  of  Bikini,  according  to  the  Captain’s  statement.  This  would  put  her 
twenty  miles  outside  the  restricted  area  proclaimed  by  the  U.S.A.2  Her 
crew,  without  realizing  what  it  was,  saw  the  flash  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
explosion.  Some  three  hours  later,  while  hauling  in  their  trawls,  they  were 
showered  by  ash  from  the  fall-out.  They  did  not  realize  their  danger  and 
appear  in  any  case  to  have  been  loath  to  call  for  aid  from  the  Americans 
lest  they  got  themselves  and  the  ship’s  owner  into  trouble.  So  they  sailed 
for  home.  They  reached  Yaizu  on  14  March,  by  which  time  they  were 
suffering  from  burns  and  blisters.  On  15  March  two  of  them  went  to 
Tokyo  University  Hospital,  where  it  was  realized  that  they  were  victims  of 
the  bomb.  By  that  time  some  of  the  Fukuryu  Maru's  tuna  catch  had  been 
sold  and  sent  to  the  fish  markets  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  other  Japanese 
cities.3  When  the  news  became  public  in  Japan  there  was  a  wave  of  appre¬ 
hension  and  anger.  The  Japanese  government  impounded  the  ill-fated 
Fukuryu  Afaru  and  the  rest  of  her  catch;  most  of  the  contaminated  fish 
already  sent  to  market  was  also  eventually  recovered.  But  Japanese 
scientists  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  other  Japanese  ships  might  catch 
fish  which  would  be  made  radioactive  through  being  in  the  Bikini  area. 
Some  even  declared  that  the  ocean  currents  would  be  affected.  The  result 
was  general  alarm  and  a  temporary  collapse  in  fish  prices.4 

On  17  March  Mr.  J.  M.  Allison,  the  American  Ambassador,  proposed  a 
joint  investigation  of  the  incident  and  offered  the  services  of  American 
doctors  who  were  attached  to  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission  at 
Hiroshima.5  This  had  been  set  up  in  1948  to  study  the  effects  of  radiation 
upon  the  victims  of  the  atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Mr.  Allison  also  expressed  the  concern  felt  by  the  U.S.A.  at  the  Fukuryu 
Maru  incident.6  This  was  correct  diplomatic  procedure,  since  the  Am¬ 
bassador  did  not  yet  know  the  full  details  of  the  affair.  But  he  was  attacked 
in  the  Japanese  press  for  not  having  made  an  apology  or  an  expression  of 
regret.  Japanese  anger  was  increased  by  suggestions  in  the  U.S.A.  that 
the  fishermen  might  have  been  spying  and  that  their  illness  was  being 
exaggerated.7  It  was  not  allayed  by  the  statement  of  Rear-Admiral  Strauss, 
head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  on  31  March  declared  that 
there  was  no  danger  from  radioactivity  in  the  ocean  currents,  nor  was  it 

1  Nippon  Times,  19  July  1954. 

2  Ibid.  20  July  1954;  New  York  Times,  17  March  1954. 

3  Nippon  Times,  20  July  1954.  4  Ibid.  19  March  1954. 

5  Nippon  Times,  18  March  1954. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  March  1954,  p.  466. 

7  New  York  Times,  24  March  1954;  Nippon  Times,  26  March  1954;  The  Times,  8  April  1954. 
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likely  that  large  numbers  of  fish  would  be  affected.  He  also  suggested  that 
the  Fukuryu  Maru  must  have  been  inside  the  designated  danger  zone.1  On 
i  April  Mr.  Okazaki,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  declared  that  the 
Japanese  government  would  ask  for  an  apology  and  for  compensation 
from  the  U.S.A.2  On  the  same  day  the  House  of  Representatives  unanim¬ 
ously  approved  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  United  Nations.  This  asked 
the  United  Nations  to  take  measures  to  control  atomic  energy,  prevent  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  and  preclude  casualties  from  test  explosions.  This 
resolution  was  presented  to  the  United  Nations  on  9  April.3 

Meanwhile,  on  19  March  the  American  government  had  informed  the 
Japanese  government  that  the  designated  danger  zone  in  the  Pacific 
would  be  enlarged  six  times  to  cover  a  total  area  of  315,000  square  miles.4 
This  aroused  more  resentment  in  Japan,  because  it  meant  that,  to  avoid 
the  specified  area,  Japanese  fishing-craft  would  have  to  make  a  longer 
journey  to  and  from  fishing-grounds  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the 
Pacific.5  On  31  March  the  Japanese  government  appealed  to  Washington 
to  modify  the  danger  zone,  to  avoid  bomb  tests  during  the  tuna  fishing 
season,  from  November  to  March,  to  allow  fishing  within  the  danger  zone 
when  tests  were  not  being  conducted,  and  to  make  the  period  of  tests  as 
short  as  possible.6  The  American  reply  was  received  on  10  April,  but  was 
not  made  public,  presumably  because  it  was  a  refusal.7  On  9  April  Mr. 
Allison  expressed  the  deep  regret  of  the  American  government  for  the 
Fukuryu  Maru  affair  and  confirmed  that  just  compensation  would  be  paid.8 
But  by  that  time  bitterness  against  the  U.S.A.  had  been  generally  aroused 
in  Japan.  Memories  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  had  been  revived,  and 
Japan’s  exposed  position  in  the  event  of  an  atomic  war  starkly  illustrated. 
Quarrels  between  the  Japanese  and  American  doctors  called  to  attend  the 
unfortunate  crew  of  the  fishing-vessel  added  fuel  to  the  flames,9  so  did 
reports  of  radioactive  rain  falling  upon  Japan  in  consequence  of  the 
American  bomb  tests.10  In  August  various  groups  and  organizations  in 
Japan  which  had  been  getting  up  petitions  against  bomb  tests  and  atomic 
warfare  generally  were  amalgamated  into  the  Anti-Bomb  Council  of 
Japan,  which  by  mid-September  claimed  to  have  got  fifteen  million 
signatures.11 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  12  April  1954,  pp.  548-9. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  2  April  1954. 

3  DC/46,  9  April  1954.  A  similar  resolution  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Councillors  on 

4  April  and  also  presented  to  the  United  Nations:  DC/50,  21  April  1954. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2 1  March  1 954. 

5  New  York  Times,  26  March  1954. 

6  Ibid.  1  April  1954.  7  Ibid.  11  April  1954. 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 9  April  1 954,  pp.  598-9  (text) . 

9  South  China  Morning  Post,  9  April  1 954. 

10  Daily  Telegraph,  3  and  9  April  1954;  Nippon  Times,  9  May  1954. 

11  Yoko  Matsuoka:  Thermonuclear  Explosions  in  Eniwetok  and  their  effects  upon  Japan  (Institute  of 
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On  23  September,  Mr.  Aikichi  Kuboyama,  the  wireless  operator  of  the 
Fukuryu  Maru,  died  in  a  Tokyo  hospital,  radiation  sickness  being  specified 
by  the  director  of  the  hospital  as  the  cause  of  death.1  This  time  the 
American  Ambassador  lost  no  time  in  expressing  the  regret  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  American  people.2  Mr.  Kuboyama’s  death  caused  a 
recrudescence  of  anti-American  sentiment  in  Japan,  especially  as  the 
amount  of  compensation  was  being  disputed  between  Washington  and 
Tokyo.  The  Japanese  government,  pressed  by  the  fishing  interests,  was 
demanding  much  more  than  the  American  government  was  prepared  to 
pay.3  Not  until  after  the  fall  of  Mr.  Yoshida  was  this  matter  settled,  early 
in  the  New  Year,  by  the  payment  of  $2  million  by  the  U.S.A.4  By  the 
autumn  of  1954,  however,  Japanese  animosity  against  the  U.S.A.  began  to 
lessen.  Reports  of  radioactive  rain  on  Japan  in  consequence  of  Russian 
hydrogen  bomb  tests  in  Siberia  did  not  allay  the  fear  and  resentment  in 
Japan,  but  did  show  that  the  abandonment  of  tests,  or  the  barring  of 
atomic  weapons,  was  a  complicated  problem.  Then,  on  26  September,  the 
Japanese  National  Railways  ferry  steamer  Toya  Maru  was  sunk  by  a 
typhoon  in  Hakodate  harbour.  Over  a  thousand  lives  were  lost,  including 
some  fifty  American  servicemen.5  Since  the  Japanese  press  clamoured 
that  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  owing  to  negligence,  there  might  have  been 
grounds  for  an  American  demarche  on  the  matter,  but  none  was  made. 

One  significant  consequence  of  the  Fukuryu  Maru  incident,  however,  was 
the  strengthening  of  popular  feeling  against  Mr.  Yoshida,  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  accused  of  being  unduly  subservient  to  Washington,  and 
his  regime  was  characterized  as  a  continuation  of  the  American  occupation 
in  a  disguised  form.  His  political  dexterity,  combined  with  divisions 
among  his  opponents,  had  enabled  him  to  weather  the  growing  storm 
during  1953,  and  for  a  while  this  continued  to  be  the  case.6 

(ii)  The  Mutual  Security  Agreements 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  although  in  October  1953  an  agreement  had 
been  concluded  on  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  forces  in  Japan,  no  general  agreement  on  their  status  had  been 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  year.7  However,  on  19  February  1954  such  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  government  of  Japan  and  those  of 

Pacific  Relations,  Twelfth  Conference,  Kyoto,  September  1954,  Japan  Supplementary  Paper 
No.  5),  p.  6. 

1  Nippon  Times,  New  York  Times,  25  September  1954. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  October  1954,  p.  492  (text). 

3  Nippon  Times,  23  September  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  5  January  1954. 

5  For  an  official  exchange  of  messages  between  the  Japanese  and  American  governments  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  October  1954,  p.  54 i. 

6  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  270-4.  7  Ibid.  pp.  269-70. 
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Australia,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  the  U.S.A.1  In 
general  this  agreement  was  similar  to  the  Administrative  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.  of  28  February  1952. 2  ^  conferred  upon 
British  Commonwealth  forces  stationed  in  Japan  substantially  the  same 
treatment  as  those  of  the  U.S.A.  and  a  status  as  favourable  as  they  would 
enjoy  in  a  NATO  country.  The  Japanese  government,  however,  secured 
some  of  the  points  for  which  it  had  been  contending.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  British  Commonwealth  forces  in  Japan  was  to  be  borne  by  their 
respective  governments,  except  that  Japan  might  provide,  free  of  charge, 
government-owned,  as  distinct  from  private,  property  for  their  use.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  British  Commonwealth  troops  should  leave  Japan 
within  ninety  days  after  a  United  Nations  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from 
Korea. 

On  8  March  1954  discussions  which  had  been  going  on  between  Tokyo 
and  Washington  since  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year3  culminated  in 
the  signature  of  a  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Agreement  and  three  related 
agreements.  They  were  signed  in  Tokyo  by  Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Katsuo 
Okazaki,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  and  were  collectively  known  as 
the  Mutual  Security  Agreements,  since  their  basis  was  the  American 
Mutual  Security  Act.4  Under  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Agreement 
the  U.S.A.  undertook  to  make  available  to  Japan  military  equipment, 
materials  and  services,  while  Japan  agreed  to  supply  the  U.S.A.  with  such 
raw  materials  as  the  latter  might  need  from  Japan.  Japan  also  agreed  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  any  secret  equipment  or  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  to  it  under  the  agreement.  Japan  pledged  itself  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  provide  for  its  own  defence  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
aid  which  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  U.S.A.  The  latter  was  to  have  the 
right  to  send  observers  to  Japan  to  examine  the  use  of  the  equipment  and 
other  aid  given.  Article  9,  however,  said  that  the  agreement  would  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries.  It  was  hoped  by  this  to  cover  the  Japanese  government 
against  any  charge  of  having  violated  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
1947.  Also,  in  order  to  obviate  complaints  by  Japanese  manufacturers  that 
Japan’s  own  industries  might  suffer  through  the  delivery  of  arms  and 
equipment  from  the  U.S.A.,  the  first  Annex  to  the  Agreement  bound  the 
U.S.A.  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  such  supplies  in  Japan,  and  to  assist 
Japanese  armament  firms  with  information  and  technical  training.  An 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  regarding  the  Status  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
Japan  [ together  with  Protocols  and  Agreed  Official  Minutes ],  Tokyo,  February  ig,  1954  (Cmd.  9229) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954);  U.S.A.:  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  2995. 

2  For  this  see  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  369-73.  3  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  272-3. 

4  U.S.A.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  2958,  2956,  2960,  2968,  2969 :  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  5  April  1954,  pp.  520-5.  For  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Agreement  see  also 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  356. 
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American  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  was  to  be  established  in 
Japan  to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  Japanese  defence  forces. 

By  the  first  of  the  three  supplementary  agreements  Japan  was  to  buy 
surplus  American  agricultural  products,  to  the  value  of  $50  million  by  the 
end  of  June  1954?  but  was  to  pay  in  yen,  not  in  dollars.  By  the  second 
agreement  the  money  was  to  be  deposited  in  a  special  American  govern¬ 
ment  account,  to  be  established  in  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Twenty  per  cent,  of 
this  money  was  to  be  used  to  assist  the  development  of  industries  in  Japan 
concerned  with  rearmament  and  the  rest  for  the  procurement  in  Japan  of 
supplies  needed  for  American  military  aid  programmes  in  the  Far  East. 
The  third  agreement  provided  that,  in  cases  where  under  the  American 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  the  American  government  had 
guaranteed  certain  private  investments  in  Japan,  and  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil  the  guarantee,  it  could  call  upon  the  Japanese  government  for  com¬ 
pensation,  provided  the  latter  had  approved  the  investment.  Both  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  and  the  American  Ambassador  declared,  at  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  the  Mutual  Security  agreements,  that  they  did  not 
commit  Japan  to  send  any  troops  overseas.  Despite  these  statements  and 
also  the  constitutional  and  economic  safeguards  contained  in  the  agree¬ 
ments,  these  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Socialist  opposition  parties  in 
the  Diet,  but  Mr.  Yoshida,  with  the  support  of  the  Progressive  Party,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  Liberal  following,  obtained  their  ratification  by  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives  on  31  March  and  by  the  House  of 
Councillors  on  28  April.  On  14  May  a  separate  agreement  for  the  lease  by 
Japan  of  American  warships  was  concluded  in  Tokyo;  this  provided  for  the 
lease  of  two  destroyers  of  1 ,600  tons  and  two  destroyer-escort  vessels  of  1 ,400 
tons,  and  some  smaller  craft.1  On  29  May  the  Diet  approved  the  U.S.A. 
Secrets  Protection  Law,  whereby  the  betrayal  of  any  secrets  connected  with 
the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Agreement  or  the  agreement  for  the  lease  of 
American  warships  entailed  a  maximum  penalty  of  ten  years  penal  servitude.2 

In  furtherance  of  its  obligations  under  the  Mutual  Security  agreements 
the  Japanese  government  laid  before  the  Diet  two  Bills  for  the  future 
organization  and  governance  of  the  armed  forces.  After  stormy  debates 
these  measures,  the  National  Defence  Force  Bill  and  the  National  Defence 
Board  Establishment  Bill,  were  passed  by  the  Diet.3  They  went  into 
operation  on  1  July.  By  them  the  National  Safety  Forces  were  renamed 
the  Land  Defence  Force  and  the  Maritime  Defence  Force,  and  an  Air 
Defence  Force  was  also  created.  The  army — as  it  may  reasonably  be 
termed — was  to  be  initially  increased  from  110,000  to  130,000;  the  navy 
from  16,000  to  22,285  and  the  air  force  was  to  begin  with  6,287  members. 

1  U.S.  A. :  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  2985.  2  The  Japan  Annual  1955,  p.  89. 

3  By  the  Lower  House  on  7  May  and  by  the  Upper  House  on  12  June:  Nippon  Times,  8  May 
and  2  June  1954. 
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Each  force  was  to  have  its  own  general  staff.  Co-ordination  was  to  be  en¬ 
sured  by  a  Joint  Staff  Council,  on  the  American  model,  composed  of  a 
Chairman  and  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  three  forces.1  The  National 
Defence  Board,  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  required  to  consult  on  all 
important  questions  of  national  defence,  was  to  consist  of  a  director- 
general,  who  was  to  be  a  Minister  of  State,  two  deputy  directors-general, 
and  eight  councillors.  Except  in  an  immediate  emergency  the  Prime 
Minister  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Diet  before  calling  out  the  armed 
forces  to  repel  external  attack  or  to  quell  an  internal  revolt.  Moreover,  the 
House  of  Councillors,  in  passing  the  Defence  Force  Bill,  added  a  rider  to 
prevent  the  dispatch  of  the  forces  overseas.  Thus,  so  far  as  it  could  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  legislative  enactment,  civilian  and  parliamentary  control  of 
the  Japanese  armed  forces  appeared  to  be  ensured. 

Recruitment  remained  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  in  September  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  whereas  the  air  and  naval  forces  were  getting  many  more 
applicants  than  they  needed,  the  army  was  having  difficulty  in  securing  its 
quota.2  The  growth  in  size  and  consequent  expenditure  of  the  armed 
forces,  together  with  prospects  of  further  increase,  attracted  the  attention — ■ 
and  rivalry — of  Japanese  manufacturers  in  a  year  of  economic  depression. 
The  budgetary  allocation  to  the  defence  forces  for  1 954-5  totalled  Y.  78,800 
million  (about£78  million) ,  with  some  Y.  33,000  million  unspent  out  of  the 
sum  allotted  them  in  1953-4,  or  over  £100  million  in  all.3  In  this  con¬ 
nection  one  item  of  interest  was  the  report  in  a  Japanese  newspaper  that 
Herr  Heinrich  Stahmer  had  arrived  in  Tokyo  as  an  agent  for  a  Swiss  firm 
making  guided  missiles.4  He  had  been  Ribbentrop’s  special  envoy  in  1940, 
when  he  had  concluded  the  Tripartite  Pact  with  Matsuoka,  and  from 
1943  to  1945  had  been  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo.5 

On  9  July,  General  J.  E.  Hull,  the  Gommander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Far  East,  announced  that  the  American  First  Cavalry 
Division  would  be  withdrawn  from  Hokkaido  during  1954  and  that  the 
ground  defence  of  Japan’s  northern  island  would  be  entirely  entrusted  to 
Japanese  troops.6  Some  30,000  of  these  were  already  stationed  in  Hok¬ 
kaido,  at  Sapporo,  Asahigawa  and  Obihiro,  and  more  were  brought  in  as 
the  American  division  was  progressively  evacuated.  On  24  September 
General  A.  D.  Mead,  Commander  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division,  formally 
transferred  responsibility  for  the  ground  defence  of  Hokkaido  to  General 
Juichi  Kishimoto,  Commander  of  the  Northern  Corps  of  the  Japanese 
Land  Defence  Forces,  in  a  ceremony  at  Camp  Crawford,  near  Sapporo.7 

1  The  Japan  Annual  7955,  p.  86. 

2  Nippon  Times,  23  September  1954.  3  Ibid.  18  July  1954. 

4  Ibid.  1 7  July  1954. 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Jones,  Borton  and  Pearn:  The  Far  East,  1942-6  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1955),  p.  108. 

6  Nippon  Times,  10  July  1954.  7  Ibid.  25  September  1954. 
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(iii)  Japan  and  the  British  Commonwealth 

On  29  January  1954  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Tokyo  whereby  the 
Anglo-Japanese  sterling  payments  agreement  of  1951  was  renewed  until 
the  end  of  I954-1  Mr.  Reginald  Maudling,  the  Economic  Secretary  to  the 
Tieasury,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  value  of  British  and  of 
British  colonial  exports  to  Japan  would  be  maintained  at  the  level  of  the 
previous  year.  The  Japanese  government  had,  he  said,  given  satisfactory 
assurances  with  respect  to  certain  imports  into  Japan  which  were  of  special 
concern  to  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies.  The  British  government  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Colonial  governments  that  they  no  longer  needed  to  restrict 
Japanese  imports,  but  could  allow  the  purchase  of  Japanese  goods  up  to 
their  previously  estimated  requirements  for  1954.  In  Great  Britain  itself 
certain  Japanese  imports  of  a  traditional  character  would  be  permitted  up 
to  a  total  value  of  £1,070,000  and,  in  addition,  Japanese  cotton  and  rayon 
grey  cloth,  intended  for  re-export  after  processing,  of  a  total  value  of 
£3  million,  would  be  admitted.2 

The  agreement  covered  trade  of  a  total  value  of  some  £200  million  each 
way.  It  came  under  some  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  injurious 
to  British  textile  interests,  while  there  were  also  the  usual  complaints  of 
Japanese  copying  of  British  designs.  Government  spokesmen  replied  that 
under  the  agreement  the  maximum  value  of  Japanese  imports  into  the 
British  colonies  would  be  £25  million,  or  less  than  the  rate  of  their  pur¬ 
chases  from  it  in  the  first  half  of  1952.  Japan  had  closed  the  year  1953  with 
a  substantial  sterling  deficit  and  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  sterling  if  it  were  to  be  able  to  pay  in  sterling  for  its  imports  from  the 
British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  The  continuance  of  the  Sterling  Pay¬ 
ments  Agreement  strengthened  the  sterling  block;  also,  were  it  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  Japan  might  make  bilateral  arrangements  with  the  Dominions, 
in  which  case  it  might  secure  better  terms,  because  it  was  an  important 
customer  of  some  of  them.3  On  31  March  such  an  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  Japan  and  Canada — which  is,  of  course,  not  a  member  of 
the  sterling  area.  Each  country  agreed  to  concede  to  the  other  uncon¬ 
ditional  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  commercial  matters.  Canada, 
however,  reserved  its  right  to  establish  special  duties  on  imports  from 
Japan  should  they  come  in  such  quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
threaten  injury  to  Canadian  manufacturing  interests.4  Japan  had  become 
Canada’s  third  best  customer,  its  purchases  from  Canada  being  exceeded 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Sterling  Payments  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  Japan  ( with  Exchange  of  Notes), 
London,  January  29,  1954  (Cmd.  9073)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954). 

1  1  February  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  523,  coll.  31-32;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
p.  354;  Manchester  Guardian,  30  January  1954. 

3  10  February  1954,  FI.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  523,  coll.  1258-315. 

4  Canadian  Government:  Treaty  Series  1954,  No.  3. 
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only  by  those  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.  But  the  trade  was  very  one¬ 
sided,  since  Canada’s  purchases  from  Japan  were  relatively  small.  In  *953 
Japan  bought  some  $102  million  worth  of  goods  from  Canada,  but  sold  to 
it  only  some  $13  million  worth.  In  1954  Japanese  imports  from  Canada 
totalled  $96-5  million  and  exports  to  Canada  $19-2  million,  so  that  the 
agreement  appeared  to  have  done  something  to  stimulate  Japanese  exports 
to  Canada.1 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  November  1953  Japan  and  Australia  had 
agreed  to  submit  their  dispute  over  Japanese  pearl-fishing  in  the  Arafura 
Sea  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  Pending  the  award 
of  the  Court  the  two  countries  also  agreed  to  come  to  a  provisional  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  fisheries.  This  was  signed  on  24  May  1954  by  Mr.  Haruhiko 
Nishi,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Australia,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Tange,  the 
Australian  Under-Secretary  for  External  Affairs.2  It  provided  that  Japan 
might  send  twenty-five  pearling  luggers  to  a  specified  area  in  the  Arafura 
Sea,  provided  that  they  obeyed  Australian  laws  and  limited  their  catch  to 
957  tons  of  pearl  shells.  The  provisional  agreement  was  not  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  either  side  in  the  arguments  before  the  Hague  Court. 


(iv)  The  Reparations  Problem 

Japanese  relations  with  South-East  Asian  countries  continued  to  be 
affected  by  the  problem  of  reparations.  In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  Mr. 
Okazaki,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  of  South- 
East  Asia,  had  discussions  on  the  matter  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  This  was  followed  by  the  visit  to  Japan  of  an  Indonesian  reparations 
mission,  which  on  16  December  1953  concluded  an  agreement  for  Japanese 
salvaging  of  vessels  sunk  in  Indonesian  waters  during  the  war.  On 
1 1  January  1954  discussions  on  the  general  reparations  question  began  in 
Djakarta.  The  Indonesian  government  proposed  that,  as  an  interim  re¬ 
parations  payment,  Japan  should  provide  $57  million  towards  the  cost  of 
certain  economic  development  projects  in  Indonesia.  But  no  agreement 
had  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year.3  On  12  July  the  Japanese 
government  placed  exports  to  Indonesia  under  licence  because  Indonesia 
owed  Japan  some  $150  million  for  imports  and  showed  no  signs  of  settling 
the  account.4 

The  prospects  for  a  settlement  with  the  Philippine  Republic  at  first 
appeared  to  be  brighter.  Discussions  between  Mr.  Katsumi  Ohno,  the 
head  of  the  Japanese  mission  to  the  Philippines,  and  Mr.  Carlos  Garcia, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic,  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  provisional 
reparations  agreement  on  15  April  1954.  By  the  terms  of  this  Japan  was  to 

1  The  Financial  Post  (Toronto),  7  May  1955. 

2  United  Nations  Treaty  Series,  2580;  Australian  Government:  Treaty  Series  1954,  No.  4. 

3  The  Japan  Annual  1955,  p.  130.  4  Nippon  Times,  11  July  1954. 
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provide  financial  and  technical  aid  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Philippines;  the  value  of  Japanese  contributions  was  to  be  $400  million, 
spread  over  a  ten-year  period,  which  could  if  necessary  be  extended.  It  was 
declared  that  the  ultimate  economic  benefit  which  the  Philippines  would 
derive  from  this  Japanese  aid  would  amount  to  around  $1,000  million. 
This  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  maximum  which  Japan  had 
declared  it  could  pay  with  the  much  higher  amount  that  the  Philippine 
Government  had  hitherto  demanded.1  But  a  strong  group  of  Philippine 
Senators,  led  by  Mr.  Claro  M.  Recto,  would  have  none  of  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  a  Japanese  delegation,  headed  by  Mr.  Shozo  Murata, 
came  to  the  Philippines  expecting  to  sign  a  final  agreement,  they  were  told 
that  the  Philippine  government  was  not  bound  by  the  Ohno-Garcia  Agree¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Murata  and  his  colleagues  were  presented  with  a  demand  for 
the  payment  of  $1,000  million  during  a  five-year  period.  On  25  April 
negotiations  were  suspended  and  the  Japanese  mission  returned  to  Tokyo 
at  the  end  of  the  month.2  In  May  a  Philippine  survey  mission  came  to 
Japan  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jaime  Hernandez,  the  Secretary  of 
Finance.  Upon  its  return  to  Manila  it  reported  to  the  President  that  the 
Japanese  economy  was  strong  enough  to  meet  Japan’s  obligations  in  re¬ 
spect  of  reparations.3  This  strengthened  the  hand  of  Mr.  Recto  and  his 
colleagues  and  in  October  they  recommended  the  severance  of  all  trade 
relations  with  Japan  unless  it  were  more  accommodating  over  the  repara¬ 
tions  question.  But  the  Japanese  government  reaffirmed  its  position  that 
$400  million  was  all  Japan  could  afford  to  pay.4  Here  matters  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

But  success  crowned  the  Japanese  negotiations  with  Burma  which  Mr. 
Okazaki  had  initiated  during  his  visit  to  Rangoon  in  October  1953.  A 
Burmese  reparations  mission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  U  Kyaw  Nyein,  the 
Burmese  Minister  of  Industry  and  concurrently  Foreign  Minister,  arrived 
in  Tokyo  on  17  August  1954.5  At  first  it  seemed  as  though  the  subsequent 
negotiations  would  fail.  For  the  Burmese  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  as 
much  as  Japan  accorded  to  the  Philippines  and,  accordingly,  claimed  a 
payment  of  $400  million  over  a  ten-year  period,  in  line  with  the  Ohno- 
Garcia  Agreement.  This  was  unacceptable  to  the  Japanese  government, 
which  was  possibly  relieved  that  the  Philippine  agreement  had  not  become 
definitive.  After  protracted  negotiations  an  agreement  was  reached  and 
initialed  by  U.  Kyaw  Nyein  and  Mr.  Okazaki  on  25  September.  The  terms 
of  the  agreement  were  that  Japan  was  to  provide  Burma  with  services  and 
goods  of  an  annual  average  value  of  U.S.  $20  million  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Japan  was  also,  in  the  form  either  of  loans  to  the  Burmese  government 

1  The  Japan  Annual  1955,  p.  131.  2  Nippon  Times,  23  September  1954. 

3  Ibid.  15  July  1954.  4  !bid.  3  October  1954. 

5  The  Japan  Annual  1959,  p.  132. 
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or  of  investment  in  Burmese-Japanese  joint  enterprises,  to  provide  assistance 
in  economic  development  of  an  annual  average  value  of  U.S.  $5  million 
over  the  same  period.1  Thus  Japan  agreed  to  pay  Burma  in  one  way  or 
another  a  total  of  $250  million.  But  it  also  agreed  to  re-examine  the 
Burmese  claims  after  it  had  concluded  reparation  agreements  with  all 
other  claimants.  The  formal  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  together  with 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Burma  and  Japan,  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  Rangoon  and  duly  occurred  there  on  5  November.  Mr.  Okazaki  went 
once  more  to  the  Burmese  capital  for  this  purpose.2  The  Peace  Treaty  and 
Reparations  Agreement  were  ratified  by  the  Japanese  Diet  on  20  December.3 

On  30  November  it  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  in  Tokyo  on  final  compensation  to  former 
prisoners  of  war  or  their  dependants.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  other 
countries  concerned,  Japan  could  pay  by  May  1955  a  sum  of  £4-5  million 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Great  Britain’s  share 
was  expected  to  be  about  one-sixth  of  this  amount.4 

On  2  August  1954  a  majority  of  the  inter-sessional  committee  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  recommended  that  Japan  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  with  the  object  of 
ensuring  its  entry  into  G.A.T.T.  The  British  delegation  had  opposed  this, 
however,  and  on  4  August  declared  that  the  British  government  considered 
it  premature  to  admit  Japan  and  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  assume 
obligations  to  Japan  under  G.A.T.T.5  Nevertheless  Japan  had  moved  a 
step  forward  in  its  ambition  to  become  a  member  of  G.A.T.T. 

Japan  scored  another  success  in  October,  when,  on  the  sixth  of  that 
month,  delegates  from  the  fourteen  nations  which  were  members  of  the 
Colombo  Plan,  meeting  in  Ottawa,  approved  Japan’s  request  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  member.  There  were  at  first  some  objections  from  Indonesia, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet  Nam,  but,  largely  because  of  the  good 
offices  of  Australia,  these  were  withdrawn,  and  Japan  was  unanimously 
accepted.6  It  was  not  in  a  position  to  supply  capital,  but  it  could  render 
technical  aid  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  South-East 
Asian  countries.  Japan  welcomed  its  admission  as  a  means  of  promoting 
friendship  with  them  and  of  liquidating  the  heritage  of  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
like  which  its  armies  had  earned  during  the  second  World  War. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  negotiations  between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (South  Korea)  broke  down  in  October  1953.7  The  Japanese 
government  then  appealed  to  the  U.S. A.  to  promote  a  resumption  of  the 
discussions,  which  Washington  would  have  been  glad  to  see.  But  Tokyo 


1  The  Mainichi,  26  September  1954. 

2  Contemporary  Japan  (Tokyo,  Foreign  Affairs  Association  of  Japan),  vol.  xxiii,  nos.  4-6  (text). 

3  The  Japan  Annual  1955,  p.  132. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  535,  coll.  21-22.  5  Financial  Times,  5  August  1954. 

6  Nippon  Times,  7  October  1954.  7  Survey  for  1953,  p.  262. 
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and  Seoul  continued  to  be  diametrically  opposed  on  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  between  them.  On  7  August  1954  a  Japanese  Foreign 
Ministry  bulletin  declared  that  the  prospects  for  renewed  negotiations 
were  poor.  It  reiterated  the  Japanese  government’s  stand  that  the  ‘Rhee 
line  was  illegal  and  complained  that  nevertheless  the  Koreans  had  seized 
59  Japanese  fishing-vessels  since  September  1953.  The  bulletin  also 
referred  to  the  dispute  over  Takeshima  and  to  the  trouble  over  Koreans 
who  had  illegally  entered  Japan  and  who  were  detained  in  a  camp  in 
Kyushu  because  the  Korean  government  was  unwilling  to  receive  them.1 
The  negotiations  were  not  resumed  during  1954  and  relations  between  the 
two  countries  remained  as  bad  as  ever. 

(v)  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  communist  China 

In  its  general  relations  with  non-communist  countries  the  Japanese 
government  had  some  substantial  achievements  to  show  during  the  year. 
But  this  did  not  allay  the  rising  discontent  at  Mr.  Yoshida’s  conformity  to 
the  policies  of  Washington,  especially  in  respect  of  communist  China. 
This  discontent  was  enhanced  by  the  crisis  over  Indo-China  and  the 
apparent  danger  of  war  between  the  U.S.A.  and  communist  China.  That 
danger  lessened  after  the  Geneva  Conference,  but  the  increased  prestige 
of  Peking  which  resulted  added  to  the  tendency  in  Japan  to  chafe  at  the 
political  and  economic  barriers  to  greater  intercourse  with  its  gigantic  and 
increasingly  powerful  neighbour.  This  was  not  confined  to  the  left-wing 
groups ;  among  Liberals  and  Progressives  also  the  wish  was  widespread  to 
come  to  some  political  settlement,  including  a  peace  treaty,  with  com¬ 
munist  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  One  evidence  of  this  was  the  action  of  a 
group  of  members  of  the  Diet  who  attended  the  World  Peace  Conference 
in  Stockholm.  Before  leaving  Tokyo  they  had  secured,  through  the  Russian 
Mission  there,  permission  to  enter  the  U.S.S.R.  The  seventeen  M.P.s,  who 
included  four  Progressives  and  three  Liberals,  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission  on  3  July,  despite  the  apparent  disapproval  of  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry.2  They  spent  three  weeks  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  on  2 1  July 
had  an  interview  in  Moscow  with  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  who  told  them  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  ‘would  make  every  effort  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Japan  on  a  basis  of  mutual  independence,  freedom  and  benefit’.3  But  he 
was  not  forthcoming  about  any  restoration  of  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Japan 
and  he  reiterated  the  Russian  thesis  that  all  Japanese  prisoners  of  war, 
except  war  criminals,  had  already  been  freed.  He  also  threw  out  hopes  of 
increased  trade  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan.  This  had  never  been 
great,  but  had  dwindled  to  insignificance  after  1952.  In  August  1954  a 
Russian  trade  delegation  visited  Japan,  and  a  similar  Japanese  delegation 

1  Nippon  Times ,  8  August  1954.  For  these  matters  see  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  260-2. 

2  Nippon  Times,  4  July  1954.  3  Ibid.  23  July  1954. 
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went  to  Moscow.1  Trade  consisted  chiefly  of  imports  of  Russian  coal  and 
timber  against  Japanese  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairs  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
But  Japanese  business  men  complained  of  delays  in  delivery  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  Sakhalin  coal.2  Trade  was  a  minor 
factor  in  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.;  in  Japanese  eyes  the  main  problems 
were  the  prisoners  of  war  question,  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Habomai 
Islands  and  the  Kuriles,  and  Russian  interference  with  Japanese  fishing  in 
northern  waters.3 

It  was  otherwise  with  communist  China.  In  the  spring  of  1954  the 
Japanese  government  removed  a  further  number  of  commodities  from  the 
embargo  list.4  There  was  a  consequent  increase  in  Japanese  trade,  but 
most  of  the  goods  that  the  Chinese  People’s  government  said  it  desired  to 
buy  still  remained  on  the  list  of  prohibitions.5  The  Chinese  lost  no  chance 
to  play  upon  the  irritation  that  this  caused  in  Japanese  political  and 
business  circles.  The  members  of  the  Diet  who  had  visited  the  U.S.S.R. 
went  on  to  Peking  in  August.  Two  other  Japanese  groups  were  there 
around  the  same  time — one  a  parliamentary  group  and  the  other  made  up 
of  professional  men  and  intellectuals.  They  were  informed  that  the  main 
obstacle  to  a  resumption  of  normal  Sino-Japanese  relations  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  government,  following  Washington,  maintained  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  in  Formosa.6 

Yet  another  group  of  members  of  the  Diet  visited  Peking  in  October. 
They  were  informed  (on  1 1  October)  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  willing  to  conclude  a  non-aggression  pact  with  what  he 
termed  ‘an  independent,  democratic  and  free  Japan’.7  On  12  October  the 
governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  communist  China  issued  a  joint  declara¬ 
tion  concerning  relations  with  Japan.8  This  accused  the  U.S.A.  of  gross 
violation  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  of  failing  to  give  real  independence 
to  Japan,  and  of  continuing  to  maintain  military  bases  there.  This  created 
‘justified  alarm’  lest  Japan  be  used  in  aggressive  plans  ‘alien  both  to  the 
interests  of  the  Japanese  people  and  to  the  task  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Far  East’.  The  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  the  declaration  con¬ 
tinued,  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  for  the  Japanese  people  and  believed 
that  they  would  find  enough  strength  in  themselves  to  follow  the  path  of 
liberation  from  foreign  dependence.  The  two  governments  declared  that 
they  stood  for  the  development  of  extensive  trade  relations  with  Japan  on 
profitable  terms  and  the  establishment  of  close  cultural  relations.8  The 
Japanese  government  remained  cool  to  these  overtures.  On  12  October 

1  Nippon  Times,  u  August,  20  August,  1  September  1954;  Soviet  News,  16  September  1954. 

2  Nippon  Times,  11  July  1954.  3  See  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  263-4  and  274. 

4  Ibid.  p.  277.  5  Nippon  Times,  17  July  1954. 

6  Ibid.  5  August  1954.  7  Ibid.  13  October  1954. 

8  New  York  Times,  12  October  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  323.  For  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Kruschchev  to  Peking  see  above,  p.  240. 
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Mr.  Taketora  Ogata,  the  deputy  Prime  Minister  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Yoshida,  declared,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chou’s  suggestion,  that  Japan  had 
experience  already  of  non-aggression  pacts  with  communist  countries.1 
This  was  an  evident  reference  to  the  attack  by  the  U.S.S.R.  upon  Japan  in 
I945?  despite  the  fact  that  the  Russo-Japanese  Neutrality  Pact  of  1941 
remained  in  force.  Mr.  Ogata  said  that  his  government  was  ready  for  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Peking  on  specific  issues  such  as  fishery  questions  and 
Japanese  prisoners  in  China,  but  that  it  would  not  take  the  initiative  in 
exchanging  commercial  representatives. 

In  March  1953  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Red  Cross  Societies  for  the  repatriation  of  Japanese  civilians 
in  China.2  In  the  following  November,  Mrs.  Li  Te-chuan,  the  President 
of  the  communist  Chinese  Red  Cross,  informed  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
Society  that,  with  the  return  of  some  26,000  Japanese  in  seven  repatriation 
vessels,  the  task  was  completed.  A  few  Japanese  still  remained  in  com¬ 
munist  China  of  their  own  free  will,  and,  in  addition,  there  were  a  number 
of  others  detained  as  war  criminals.  In  July  1954  Mrs.  Li  intimated  that  the 
latter  might  be  released.  Some  560  more  Japanese  were  sent  back  in  the 
following  September.  At  the  end  of  October  a  communist  Red  Cross 
delegation,  headed  by  Mrs.  Li,  arrived  in  Japan  and  remained  until 
1 2  November.3  During  her  stay  Mrs.  Li  gave  the  President  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  Society  a  fist  of  a  further  thousand  Japanese  ‘war  criminals’  who 
were  to  be  set  free  in  the  near  future.  The  Japanese  government,  which 
had  been  unenthusiastic  over  Mrs.  Li’s  visit,  had  been  mainly  concerned 
to  see  that  it  did  not  turn  into  a  propaganda  tour  of  Japan. 

(vi)  The  Fall  of  the  Yoshida  Cabinet 

But  by  the  autumn  of  1954  the  Yoshida  Cabinet  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Allegations  that  several  of  its  members  and  senior  officials  of  the  Liberal 
Party  had  accepted  bribes  from  shipbuilding  companies  anxious  to  secure 
government  subsidies  had  added  to  its  embarrassments  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.4  Among  those  accused  were  Mr.  Hayato  Ikeda,  a  former 
Minister  of  Finance  and  right-hand  man  to  Mr.  Yoshida,  together  with 
Mr.  Eisaku  Sato,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  April  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Takeru  Inukai,  had  intervened,  evidently  upon 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Yoshida,  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  these  two  men. 
Mr.  Inukai  himself  resigned  immediately  afterwards.5  This  provoked  a 
motion  of  no  confidence  in  the  Yoshida  government  which  was  defeated 
on  24  April,  though  by  the  narrow  majority  of  228  to  208.6 


1  New  York  Times,  13  October  1954. 
3  The  Japan  Annual  1955,  pp.  1 45-6. 
5  Nippon  Times ,  22  April  1954. 


2  Survey  for  1953,  p.  275. 

4  See  New  York  Times,  19  September  1954. 
6  Ibid.  25  April  1954. 
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Mr.  Yoshida,  who  evidently  regarded  the  whole  affair  as  at  any  rate 
greatly  exaggerated,  added  fuel  to  the  flames  by  his  repeated  refusals  to 
appear  before  the  Audit  Committee  of  the  Lower  House,  which  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  charges  of  corruption.  He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
expressed  his  intention  of  visiting  Europe  and  America,  but  had  postponed 
his  journey  in  view  of  the  uncertain  political  situation  at  home.  His 
political  opponents  within  the  Liberal  Party  were  negotiating  with  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  leaders  for  a  merger  of  the  two  parties  and  the  formation  of 
a  united  conservative  front  against  the  Socialists.  Their  main  objective 
was  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Yoshida.  He  and  his  supporters  did  not  oppose 
the  idea  of  a  merger,  but  initiated  a  counter-movement  for  such  a  union 
under  his  leadership.  This  adroit  step,  combined  with  differences  over  the 
proposed  succession  between  his  principal  opponents,  caused  the  merger 
scheme  to  hang  fire  during  most  of  the  year.1  Mr.  Yoshida  had  also  been 
successful  in  carrying  through  the  Diet  the  important  measures  relating  to 
defence  and  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
In  June  he  had  in  addition  secured  the  passage  of  a  new  Police  Bill,  which 
went  far  towards  the  restoration  of  the  pre-war  centralized  control  of  the 
police  forces.  It  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  Socialists  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  an  outbreak  of  rioting  in  the  Diet  on  3  June  which 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  the  Tokyo  police.  After  an  extension  of  the 
Diet  session  the  Police  Bill  passed  the  Upper  House  on  7  June,  but  the 
Socialists,  who  had  boycotted  the  proceedings,  claimed  that  the  extension 
of  the  session  was  involved.2 

Strong  opposition  was  also  manifested  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  intended 
journey  abroad,  and  this  was  revived  in  September  when  he  announced 
that  he  would  depart  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  On  17  September  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Diet  warned  him  not  to  go,3  and  the 
Opposition  parties  issued  a  joint  statement  to  say  that  he  should  first 
explain  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  either  to  the  Committee  or  to  the  Diet 
as  a  whole,  and  disclaimed  responsibility  for  any  trouble  that  might  arise 
should  he  depart  without  having  done  sod  The  Audit  Committee  of  the 
Lower  House  threatened  him  with  impeachment  for  contempt  of  the  Diet  if 
he  left  without  having  appeared  before  it  to  answer  questions  about  the 
shipbuilding  subsidies.5  But  Mr.  Yoshida  refused  to  yield  to  the  clamour. 
He  may  have  thought  that  his  days  were  numbered  in  any  case,  unless  he 
could  secure  some  concessions  for  Japan  in  the  course  of  his  foreign  tour. 
He  duly  left  by  air  for  Canada  on  26  September  and  in  Ottawa  had  talks 
with  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  before  sailing  for  France  on  29  Septem¬ 
ber.  After  a  week  in  Paris,  which  included  discussions  with  M.  Mendes- 


1  Nippon  Times,  7  August  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  18  September  1954. 

4  Nippon  Times,  18  September  1954. 


2  Ibid.  8  June  1954. 
5  Manchester  Guardian,  23  September  1954. 
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France,  Mr.  Yoshida  reached  Bonn  on  12  October.  Here,  on  15  October, 
Mr.  Yoshida  and  Dr.  Adenauer  issued  a  joint  communique  in  which  they 
expressed  their  desire  to  renew  and  deepen  the  relations  of  traditional 
friendship  between  the  German  and  Japanese  peoples.  They  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  commercial  negotiations  which  were  going  on  in 
Tokyo  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  trade  between  west  Germany  and 
Japan.1  A  commercial  agreement  was  included  on  22  October.2  From 
Bonn,  Mr.  Yoshida  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  secured  an  agreement 
that  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between 
Italy  and  Japan  would  begin  in  the  near  future.3 

On  2 1  October  Mr.  Yoshida  reached  London.  Here  he  was  received  by 
the  Queen  and  had  interviews  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Sir  Anthony 
Eden,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  and  other  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  What  took  place  at  these  meetings  was  not  made  public,  but  the 
matters  discussed  evidently  included  the  question  of  Japanese  copying  of 
British  designs,  on  which  Mr.  Yoshida  gave  a  public  assurance.4 

On  7  November  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  reached  Washington. 
Here  he  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Dulles  and  other  American  officials. 
On  8  November,  in  a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Mr.  Yoshida  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  U.S.A.  should  join  with  other  countries  of  the  free  world  to 
promote  a  scheme  of  economic  aid  to  South-East  Asia,  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000  million  annually,  which  he  considered  necessary  to  ensure  that  this 
region  did  not  fall  under  communist  control.5  But  a  plan  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  evidently  found  little  favour  with  the  American  government.  On 
10  November  a  joint  communique  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Yoshida  announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached  for  the  purchase  by 
Japan  of  $100  million  worth  of  surplus  American  agricultural  products. 
The  purchase  price  was  to  be  paid  in  yen,  and  the  American  government 
would  use  the  proceeds  to  assist  in  Japanese  industrial  development  and 
in  rearmament.6 

On  17  November  Mr.  Yoshida  returned  to  Tokyo.  He  had  relatively 
little  to  show  for  his  tour,  and  during  his  absence  his  political  enemies  had 
made  progress  in  their  plans  for  his  overthrow.  On  8  November  Mr.  No- 
busuke  Kishi  and  Mr.  Tanzan  Ishibashi  were  expelled  from  the  Liberal 
Party  for  their  activities  in  trying  to  promote  an  anti-Yoshida  merger  with 
the  Progressives.7  But  this  failed  to  halt  the  rift  in  the  Liberal  Party.  On 


1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  16  October  1954. 

2  Financial  Times,  23  October  1954. 

3  ANSA  News  Bulletin,  18  October  1954:  Neue  furcher  Zeitung,  20  October  1954  (text  of  com¬ 
munique)  . 

4  28  October  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  531,  coll.  2107-8. 

5  New  York  Times,  9  November  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  364. 

6  Ibid.  11  November  1954,  and  p.  366,  respectively. 

7  Nippon  Times,  9  November  1954. 
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22  November  thirty-three  Liberal  M.P.s  left  the  party  and  joined  the 
Progressives  and  the  other  Liberal  dissidents.  Two  days  later  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  formally  disbanded  itself  and  a  new  party,  the  Japan 
Democratic  Party,  was  formed.  This  was  composed  of  most  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives — a  few  of  them  refused  to  participate — and  the  anti-Yoshida 
Liberals,  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  old  enemy  and  rival,  Mr.  Ichiro 
Hatoyama.  He  became  President  of  the  new  party,  with  Mr.  Mamoru 
Shigemitsu,  the  former  President  of  the  Progressives,  as  vice-president. 
The  new  party  issued  a  statement  in  which  it  denounced  Mr.  Yoshida’s 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  It  declared  that  it  stood  for  the  maintenance 
of  close  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  and  with  the  free  world  generally,  but 
also  asserted  the  necessity  of  settling  outstanding  questions  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  of  establishing  commercial  contacts  with  communist  China. 
It  pledged  itself  to  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  to  further  expansion 
of  the  Japanese  armed  forces,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  eventual  with¬ 
drawal  of  American  troops  stationed  in  Japan.  It  advocated  a  reduction 
in  the  Japanese  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  American  forces  in  order 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  of  Japanese  rearmament.1 

Although  the  Socialist  parties  were  opposed  to  this  programme,  they 
were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  new  party  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Yoshida  through  the  passage  of  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  Their  price 
for  this  was  the  promise  by  Mr.  Hatoyama  that  a  general  election  would 
be  held  in  the  near  future.  Confronted  by  the  Democratic-Socialist  line¬ 
up,  which  left  him  in  a  minority  in  the  Diet,  Mr.  Yoshida  was  prepared  to 
face  the  vote  of  no  confidence,  to  dissolve  the  Lower  House  and  himself 
appeal  to  the  country.  But  he  was  overborne  by  his  colleagues,  and  on 
7  December  compelled  to  resign.2  Two  days  later  Mr.  Hatoyama  was 
elected  Prime  Minister  by  the  Diet.  On  io  December  he  took  office,  with 
Mr.  Mamoru  Shigemitsu  as  deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Hisato  Ichimada  as  Finance  Minister,  and  Mr.  Tanzan  Ishibashi  as 
Minister  of  International  Trade  and  Industry.3 

The  fall  of  Mr.  Yoshida,  who  had  been  five  times  Prime  Minister  and 
who  had  held  that  office  continuously  since  1948,  came  as  a  shock,  though 
not  altogether  an  unexpected  one,  to  the  outside  world.  Mr.  Yoshida  had 
steered  Japan  safely  through  the  critical  period  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the 
ending  of  the  Occupation  and  the  Korean  War.  While  by  no  means  as 
subservient  to  Washington  as  his  enemies  professed  him  to  be,  he  had  kept 
Japan  firmly  aligned  with  the  U.S.A.  and  opposed  to  communist  expan¬ 
sion.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  new  government  would  make  any 
radical  departure  from  that  policy.  Mr.  Hatoyama  had  always  been 
staunchly  anti-communist,  and  Mr.  Shigemitsu  was  an  experienced 

1  The  Japan  Annual  rg 55,  pp.  73  and  76-77. 

2  The  Times,  8  December  1954. 


3  Ibid.  11  December  1954. 
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diplomatist  who  thoroughly  understood  how  essential  it  was  for  Japan  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  U.S.A.  But  the  new  government  and  party 
were  made  up  of  incongruous  elements,  united  only  in  common  hostility 
to  Mr.  Yoshida.  Japan  therefore  appeared,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be 
condemned  to  a  further  period  of  political  instability  and  uncertainty,  with 
incalculable  consequences  in  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  spheres. 

On  1 1  December,  Mr.  Shigemitsu  announced  that  Japan  was  ready  to 
restore  normal  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  communist  China,  on 
mutually  acceptable  terms,  although  it  would  do  nothing  to  prejudice  its 
basic  collaboration  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world.1  Mr.  Molotov,  in 
a  statement  to  the  press  on  16  December,  referred  to  Mr.  Shigemitsu’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  and  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ready  to  enter  into  discussions 
with  Japan  for  the  re-establishment  of  normal  relations.2  The  end  of  the 
year  thus  saw  the  Japanese  expecting  the  opening  of  conversations  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Hatoyama  in  particular  was 
optimistic  about  the  outcome.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  his  con¬ 
fidence,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Russian  territorial  concessions  to  Japan, 
would  be  justified. 


3.  Korea 

(i)  Deadlock  at  Geneva 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  23  January  1954  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand,  despite  the  opposition  of  both  the  communist  Command  and  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  had  set  free  the  prisoners 
under  its  control.3  A  month  later  the  last  of  the  Indian  custodian  force 
had  left  for  home  and  the  Repatriation  Commission,  despite  the  opposition 
of  its  two  communist  members,  had  disbanded.  Meanwhile  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  conference  to  settle  the  political  future  of  Korea  remained  sus¬ 
pended.4  But  the  Armistice  of  July  1953  remained  in  force  and  neither 
Peking  nor  Washington  desired  a  renewal  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Such  was  the  general  situation  when,  on  18  February  1954,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  issued  a  communique  which  stated  that 
they  had  agreed  to  propose  that  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea),  the  North  Korean 
government  and  of  any  other  country  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Korean 
War  and  which  desired  to  be  represented,  should  be  held  in  Geneva, 

1  Nippon  Times,  12  December  1954. 

2  The  Times,  17  December  1954.  See  also  Mr.  Molotov’s  answers  on  11  September  to  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  a  Japanese  newspaper  editor:  Soviet  News,  14  September  1954;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  361. 

3  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  229-30. 


4  Ibid.  pp.  221-2. 
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beginning  on  26  April,  to  discuss  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  question.1 
This  news  was  ill  received  in  Seoul,  where  it  was  feared  that  some  com¬ 
promise  at  the  expense  of  the  South  Korean  government  might  ensue. 
But  renewed  South  Korean  threats  to  march  north  were  not  taken — and 
perhaps  were  not  meant — seriously.2  Assurances  came  from  Washington 
that  the  U.S.A.  would  stand  firm  in  support  of  a  politically  united  and 
genuinely  free  Korea.  So,  in  the  event,  the  South  Koreans  agreed  to 
attend.3 

The  Geneva  Conference  formally  opened  on  26  April,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  nineteen  states  present  to  discuss  Korea.4  The  next  day  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  South  and  of  North  Korea  set  forth  the  respective  views  of 
their  governments  upon  reunification.  Mr.  Pyun  Yung  Tal,  the  South 
Korean  Foreign  Minister,  declared  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  hold 
free  elections,  under  United  Nations  supervision,  in  North  Korea.  If,  he 
said,  an  issue  were  made  of  holding  fresh  elections  in  South  Korea,  it 
would  discredit  those  already  held  under  United  Nations  auspices,  and 
thereby  reflect  upon  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  He  also 
declared  that  for  United  Nations  forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  Korea 
simultaneously  with  Chinese  communist  troops  would  be  ‘like  a  burglar 
agreeing  to  drop  his  criminal  weapon  on  condition  that  the  policeman  was 
disarmed  at  the  same  time’.5 

On  the  same  day,  General  Nam  II,  the  North  Korean  Foreign  Minister, 
tabled  his  government’s  proposals  for  a  political  settlement.  These  were 
that  general  elections  should  be  held  for  an  all-Korean  national  assembly, 
which  would  have  the  task  of  electing  a  unified  Korean  government.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Supreme  People’s  Committee  (of  North  Korea)  and  the 
National  Assembly  (of  South  Korea)  should  select  representatives  to  an 
all-Korean  Commission.  This  body  should  include  ‘representatives  of  the 
largest  democratic  social  organizations  in  South  and  North  Korea’.  The 
Commission  would  arrange  for  the  drafting  of  an  electoral  law  to  ensure 
that  the  general  election  was  truly  democratic  and  free  from  all  foreign 
interference  or  internal  pressure.  It  was  also  to  take  immediate  measures 
to  promote  economic  and  cultural  relations  between  North  and  South. 
All  foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Korean  territory  within  six 
months.  All  countries  ‘most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East’  should  guarantee  the  peaceful  development  of  Korea.6 

1  Cmd.  9080,  p.  180;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  78. 

2  The  Times,  20  and  22  February  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  9  April  1954  (text  of  President  Rhee’s  announcement). 

4  These  were:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  Colombia,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Siam,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.A. 

5  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Documents  relating  to  the  discussion  of  Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the 
Geneva  Conference,  April  2g-June  75,  iggp.  (Cmd.  9186)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  pp.  1-4. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  4-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  341. 
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On  28  April  Mr.  Dulles  declared  that  the  North  Korean  scheme  was 
strikingly  similar  to  that  which  the  U.S.S.R.  had  presented  at  Berlin  in 
the  previous  February  for  the  reunification  of  Germany.1  It  meant,  he 
said,  that  ‘the  freely  elected  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  re¬ 
presenting  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  Korean  people,  would  be  forced 
into  combination,  on  a  basis  of  equality,  with  the  communist  regime  ruling 
a  small  minority  of  the  people  in  the  North’.  Mr.  Dulles  considered  that 
the  proposed  law  governing  the  elections  would  be  subject  to  a  North 
Korean  veto  and  that  the  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  interference 
was  intended  to  exclude  supervision  of  the  elections  by  the  United  Nations. 
He  pointed  out  that  once  United  Nations  forces  were  withdrawn  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  bring  them  back  in  case  of  need,  whereas  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  armies  could  quickly  return.  He  declared  that  a  workable  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  unification  of  Korea  already  existed  in  the  General 
Assembly’s  resolution  of  7  October  1950.2  The  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  established  by  that  resolution  was  ‘waiting  in  Korea  ready  to  fulfil  its 
clear  and  precise  mandate  from  the  United  Nations’.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Commission  should  proceed  to  complete  its  task,  which 
would  require  that  Chinese  forces  be  withdrawn  from  North  Korea  ‘so 
that  the  United  Nations  can  complete  its  task  in  an  atmosphere  free  of 
menace’.  Mr.  Dulles  said  in  conclusion  that  the  U.S.A.  had  no  aggressive 
purposes  in  Korea  and  that  their  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  was  not  intended  to  gain  any  forward  position  which  could 
threaten  anyone.  Japan,  he  said,  was  no  longer  an  aggressive  force  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  itself  had  no  ambitions  beyond  its  natural  borders. 
Therefore,  if  the  U.S.S.R.  and  communist  China  were  willing  to  remove 
any  ambitions  which  involved  the  control  of  Korea,  a  truly  independent 
Korea  could  be  established.  Such  a  Korea,  he  considered,  should  become 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  delivered  on  the  same  day,  spoke  of  the  achievements  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  asserted  that  ‘no  force  in  the  world  can  prevent  the  Chinese 
people  from  marching  along  the  road  of  making  China  strong  and  pros¬ 
perous’.3  He  went  on  to  declare  that  China  never  had  committed  or 
would  commit  aggression  against  other  countries,  but  that  it  would  never 
tolerate  aggression  against  itself.  He  accused  certain  states,  first  and  fore¬ 
most  the  U.S.A.,  of  endeavouring  to  ignore  the  right  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  choose  their  own  state  system  and  of  scheming  to  impose  by  force  upon 
them  ‘the  Kuomintang  remnant  clique’.  He  declared  that,  in  1950,  the 
Chinese  people  were  compelled  to  volunteer  assistance  to  Korea,  because 

1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  9-14. 

2  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  506;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  668-70. 

3  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  14-20. 
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‘quite  obviously,  the  United  States  was  playing  the  old  game  of  the 
Japanese  militarists  of  invading  Korea  to  establish  a  base  for  invasion  on 
the  mainland  of  China’.  After  referring  to  the  armistice,  he  said  that  both 
before  and  after  it  the  U.S.A.  and  South  Korea  forcibly  retained  more 
than  48,000  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war.  He  demanded  that  the 
conference  should  take  up  this  question.  He  asserted  that  the  Mutual 
Defence  Treaty  between  the  U.S.A.  and  South  Korea  was  a  violation  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement.  Paragraph  60  of  that  Agreement  envisaged  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea,  but  the  Mutual  Defence 
Treaty  granted  to  the  U.S.A.  the  right  to  station  their  armed  forces  in 
South  Korea.1  Mr.  Chou  proceeded  to  say  that  his  government  fully 
supported  the  proposals  for  the  political  reunion  of  Korea  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  General  Nam  11.  He  denounced  the  South  Korean  dele¬ 
gate  for  suggesting  that  American  troops  should  remain;  this,  he  said, 
showed  how  much  claims  that  the  South  Korean  regime  expressed  the 
interests  of  the  Korean  people  were  worth.  But  the  Chinese  people  were 
directly  interested  in  the  matter,  because  the  presence  of  American  troops 
in  Korea  affected  the  security  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  The 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  then  turned  to  condemn  general  American 
policy  in  Asia  and  to  lay  down  the  criterion  for  peace  in  that  region,  as 
Peking  saw  it.  ‘We  also  hold  that  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Asian  nations  should  be  stopped,  all  foreign  military  bases  in  Asia  be 
removed,  foreign  armed  forces  stationed  in  Asian  countries  be  withdrawn, 
the  revival  of  militarism  in  Japan  be  prevented  and  all  economic  blockades 
and  restrictions  be  abolished.’  The  countries  of  Asia  ‘should  consult 
among  themselves  with  a  view  to  seeking  common  measures  to  safeguard 
peace  and  security  in  Asia,  by  assuming  obligations  mutually  and  respec¬ 
tively’.  In  reference  to  this  he  regretted  the  absence  of  some  Asian  states, 
such  as  India,  Burma  and  Indonesia. 

On  29  April,  Mr.  Molotov  spoke  in  general  support  of  Mr.  Chou  En- 
lai’s  thesis  and  of  the  North  Korean  proposals.2  He  referred  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  changes  which  had  occurred  in  Asia  since  the  end  of  the  second 
World  War.  He  remarked  that  those  who  ascribed  all  these  changes  to 
communist  intrigues  were  raising  the  prestige  of  the  communists  even  in 
cases  where  they  were  not  involved.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Dulles’s  state¬ 
ment  of  16  April,  in  which  he  had  referred  to  the  loss  of  mainland  China, 
showed  that  he  was  wedded  to  an  outworn  colonial  policy  in  Asia.  The 
Geneva  Conference,  Mr.  Molotov  said,  would  be  successful  if  it  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  were  fully  entitled  to  decide  their 
own  affairs  themselves,  with  friendly  assistance  from  other  states. 

1  For  the  American-South  Korean  Mutual  Defence  Treaty  see  Survey  for  1953,  p.  212; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  418. 

2  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  24-29. 
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Thus,  from  the  start,  although  there  was  general  agreement  that  Korea 
should  be  reunited,  there  was  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
United  Nations  Command  representatives  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of 
the  communist  states  on  the  other,  on  how  the  reunion  should  be  effected. 
On  1  May  the  conference  agreed  that  a  committee  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  North  and  South  Korea,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  the  U.S.A., 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  be  set  up,  to  hold  discussions  in  private 
and  see  whether  any  reconciliation  was  possible.1 

On  3  May  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  again  raised  the  question  of  prisoners  of 
war.2 3  He  reiterated  his  charges  against  the  U.S.A.  and  South  Korea  of 
forcibly  detaining  27,000  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  in  June 
*953  and  another  21,000  in  January  1954,  making  a  total  of  48,000.  He 
proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  North  Korean  delegation,  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  return  of  these  men.  He  wanted  a 
seven-Power  Commission  set  up  to  do  this,  and,  pending  the  discussions 
of  this  body,  the  establishment  of  joint  teams,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  all  the  states  signatories  of  the  Korean 
armistice.  These  teams  would  be  sent  for  inspection  purposes  to  the 
present  locations  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  On  4  May  Mr.  Lester  Pearson, 
the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  declared  that  further 
discussions  of  the  prisoner  of  war  issue— on  which,  as  he  pointed  out,  the 
United  Nations  Command  countries  had  their  grievances  also — would 
serve  only  to  delay  and  perhaps  to  prevent  the  task  of  the  conference, 
which  was  to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to  a  united  Koread  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  general  view  of  the  conference  members,  for  even  Mr.  Molotov, 
in  his  speech  of  1 1  May,  made,  as  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out,  only  a  passing 
reference  to  the  subject.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  in  his  speech  of 
13  May,  declared  that  the  British  government  regarded  the  matter  as 
settled. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  in  his  speech  of  1 1  May,  proceeded  to 
recapitulate  the  communist  view  of  the  events  in  Korea  since  1945  and 
from  that  concluded,  as  he  had  done  many  times  in  the  past,  that  the 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  in  respect  of  Korea  from  1947  onwards  were 
illegal  and  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.4  Therefore,  he 
declared,  the  United  Nations  had  ‘tumbled  into  the  position  of  one  of  the 
belligerents  in  Korea’.  Hence,  in  his  view,  it  had  ‘deprived  itself  of  the 
possibility  of  acting  as  an  impartial  international  organ’  and  could  ‘no 
longer  play  an  objective  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Korean  question’. 

The  communist  states  thus  rejected  any  idea  of  the  supervision  of  the 
proposed  all-Korean  elections  by  the  United  Nations,  whereas  the  United 


1  New  York  Times,  2  May  1954. 

2  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  29-30;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  342. 

3  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  31-35. 


4  Ibid.  pp.  38-43. 
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Nations  Command  countries  were  equally  emphatic  in  refusing  to  accept 
supervision  by  the  commission  which  the  North  Korean  delegate  had 
proposed  on  27  April.  Mr.  Eden,  in  his  speech  of  13  May,  said  that  it  was 
‘clear  that  under  these  proposals  the  elections  either  would  never  happen 
at  all,  or  would  not  be  free’.1  They  made  ‘no  provision  for  international 
supervision’,  they  contemplated  ‘a  packed  and  nominated  commission, 
not  a  genuinely  elected  assembly’.  He  went  on  to  suggest  five  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  agreement  might  be  reached:  (1)  elections  should  be  held 
for  the  formation  of  an  all  Korean  government;  (ii)  these  should  take 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  population  between  North  and  South; 

(iii)  they  should  be  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage  and  secret  ballot; 

(iv)  they  should  be  internationally  supervised  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  though  not  necessarily  by  countries  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  Korean  War;  (v)  any  plan  for  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  question 
must  provide  the  conditions  in  which  foreign  troops  could  be  withdrawn. 

But  in  the  ensuing  discussions,  while  some  concessions  were  made  by 
both  sides,  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  the  two  crucial  points  of 
how  the  all-Korean  elections  should  be  held  and  how  they  were  to  be 
supervised  to  ensure  that  they  were  fully  free.2  The  communist  Powers 
held  fast  to  the  concept  of  an  initial  all-Korean  Commission  with  equal 
representation  from  North  and  South  Korea,  to  prepare  for  the  elections 
and,  presumably,  to  decide  what  candidates  should  be  permitted  to  stand. 
General  Nam  II,  on  22  May,  declared  that  the  ‘representatives  of  the 
largest  democratic  social  organizations’  to  be  appointed  to  the  all-Korean 
Commission  did  not  mean  only  communists,  but  ‘social  organizations  of 
various  political  trends’.3  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  proposed 
that  ‘to  assist  the  all-Korean  Commission  to  hold  the  all-Korean  elections 
in  accordance  with  the  all-Korean  electoral  law  and  under  free  conditions 
precluding  foreign  intervention,  a  neutral  nations  supervisory  commission 
should  be  established  to  supervise  the  all-Korean  elections’.4  But  it  ap¬ 
peared,  especially  from  what  Mr.  Molotov  said  on  5  June,  that  this 
Supervisory  Commission  would  be  drawn  from  the  same  countries  as  was 
the  existing  Armistice  Supervisory  Commission,  i.e.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.5  But,  as  Mr.  Bedell  Smith  (who  headed  the 
American  delegation  after  Mr.  Dulles’s  departure  on  3  May)  declared,  the 
Armistice  Supervisory  Commission  had  been  prevented  from  functioning 
effectively  because  the  communist  representatives  could  block  any  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  non-communist  ones  to  which  they  objected,  and  did  so. 

1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  46-49;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  344. 

2  The  South  Korean  delegation  on  22  May  put  forward  fresh  proposals  which  accepted  this 
idea  of  all-Korean  elections  and  also  made  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops:  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  53-54;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  345. 

3  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  52-53. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  64-68;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  346. 


4  Ibid.  pp.  54-58. 
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Mr.  Bedell  Smith  in  this  connexion  cited  letters  from  the  Swiss  and 
Swedish  members  of  the  Commission  in  proof  of  this.1 

Moreover,  apart  from  this,  it  did  not  appear  from  the  wording  of  the 
Chinese  proposal  that  the  proposed  Neutral  Supervisory  Commission 
would  have  any  control  over  the  initial  proceedings  of  the  all-Korean 
Commission,  which  would,  under  the  communist  plan,  remain  the  decisive 
body.  This  was  what  the  United  Nations  Command  nations  objected  to, 
because  they  feared  that  it  would  so  restrict  the  choice  before  the  electors 
as  to  ensure  a  communist  preponderance.  ‘Do  the  communist  representa¬ 
tives  agree  .  .  .  that  any  Korean  citizen  can  be  a  candidate  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  or  do  they  intend  that  only  candidates  “approved”  by  the  all-Korean 
“body’ 5  may  seek  election  ?’2  This  query,  by  the  acting  head  of  the  Canadian 
delegation  on  1 1  June,  remained  unanswered  by  the  communist  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Therefore,  their  opponents  remained  adamant  in  declaring 
that  the  only  real  guarantee  of  full  electoral  freedom,  including  full  free¬ 
dom  to  stand  for  election,  lay  in  supervision  by  a  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion.  On  1 1  June  Mr.  Eden  declared  that  if  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  on  the  principle  of  free  elections  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations,  then  the  conference  must  admit  failure  and  should  so  report  to 
the  United  Nations.  This,  he  said,  ‘would  ensure  that,  while  the  existing 
military  armistice  in  any  event  remained  in  force,  the  search  for  a  political 
settlement  in  Korea  could  be  resumed  whenever  the  right  moment  came’.3 
No  such  agreement  could  be  reached  and  therefore,  on  15  June,  the  sixteen 
nations  which  had  contributed  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Command  in 
Korea  issued  a  Declaration.*  This  asserted  the  principles  (1)  that  the 
United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  was  ‘fully  empowered  to  take  collective 
action  to  repel  aggression,  to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend  its 
good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea’,  (ii)  that  ‘in  order 
to  establish  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Korea,  genuinely  free 
elections  should  be  held  under  United  Nations  supervision,  for  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  National  Assembly  in  which  representation  shall  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  indigenous  population  of  Korea’.  After  recapitulating 
the  differences  which  divided  the  communist  and  non-communist  nations, 
the  sixteen  nations  declared  that  it  was  better  to  face  the  fact  of  disagree¬ 
ment  than  to  arouse  false  hopes  and  that  ‘so  long  as  the  Communist 
delegations  reject  the  two  fundamental  principles  which  we  consider  in¬ 
dispensable,  further  consideration  and  examination  of  the  Korean  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  conference  would  serve  no  useful  purpose’. 

The  delegations  of  the  communist  Powers  denounced  this  termination 
of  the  Korean  discussions.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  put  forward 

1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  69-72.  2  Ibid.  p.  80. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  87-89. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  100-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  350. 
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proposals  which  indicated  that  they  did  not  desire  any  resumption  of 
hostilities.1  The  United  Nations  Command  nations  in  general  agreed 
with  the  American  delegate  that  the  continuation  of  the  armistice  in 
Korea  was  already  more  clearly  provided  for  in  the  Armistice  Agreement 
itself,  although  they  approved  the  spirit  in  which  the  communist  proposals 
were  made.2 


(ii)  President  Rhee  in  Washington 

Thus,  while  each  side  blamed  the  other  for  the  failure  of  the  Korean 
discussions,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  communist  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
U.S.A.,  with  of  course  Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  were  tacitly  agreed  not 
to  resort  to  arms  to  settle  the  problem.  This  disappointed  and  infuriated 
President  Rhee.  He  had  never  approved  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and 
was  not  sorry  to  see  it  fail,  so  far  as  Korea  was  concerned.  To  his  mind 
there  was  only  one  way  to  reunite  Korea — to  drive  the  Chinese  communist 
forces  beyond  the  Yalu,  crush  the  North  Korean  communists  and  establish 
the  authority  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  throughout  the  peninsula.  He  had 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  accept  the  armistice  of 
July  1953,  on  the  understanding,  as  he  held,  that  if  a  peaceful  political 
settlement  were  not  reached  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  war  should  be 
resumed.3  Now,  in  June  1954,  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  and  such  a 
settlement  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  Instead  there  appeared  the  prospect  of 
a  long  period  of  continued  political  division. 

That  was  anathema  to  the  South  Korean  President.  He  had  given  a 
long  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  he  wanted,  understandably 
enough,  to  crown  his  work  by  securing  political  reunion  under  his 
authority.  He  was  of  advanced  age  and,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
little  time  was  left  to  him  to  achieve  this  aim.  Moreover,  if  charged  with 
personal  ambition  in  the  matter  he  could  fairly  reply  that  he  had  held 
South  Korea  together,  that  internal  strife  might  follow  his  death  and  that 
if  the  communist  North  were  still  in  existence,  it  might,  after  all,  prove 
triumphant.  Behind  North  Korea  stood  communist  China,  which,  as  its 
Prime  Minister  had  boasted,  was  steadily  growing  in  military  might. 
China  had  already  saved  the  North  Korean  regime  from  destruction;  in 
five  or  ten  years’  time  what  might  it  not  be  able  to  do?  In  President 
Rhee’s  opinion  war  was  bound  to  come,  and  the  longer  it  was  delayed  the 
worse  the  chances  of  the  anti-communist  camp  would  be.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  agreed  with  Machiavelli’s  dictum  that  ‘you  ought  never  to 
suffer  your  designs  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  avoid  war,  since  war  is  not  so 
to  be  avoided,  but  is  only  deferred  to  your  disadvantage’.4 

1  Cmd.  9186,  pp.  go-g6.  2  Ibid.  pp.  96-97. 

3  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  208-9. 

4  N.  Machiavelli:  The  Prince  (trans.  N.  H.  Thomson)  (Oxford  University  Press,  1913),  p.  19. 
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President  Rhee  therefore  determined  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  the 
U.S.A.,  in  the  hope  of  winning  support  for  his  views.1  He  arrived  in 
Washington  on  26  July  and  two  days  later  expounded  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  his  doctrine  of  preventive  war.2  He  began  by  speaking  of  the 
‘unwise  armistice’  in  Korea,  which  the  communists  were  using,  in  defiance 
of  its  provisions,  to  build  up  their  armed  strength.  Now  that  the  Korean 
discussions  at  Geneva  had  failed,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  quite 
proper  to  declare  the  armistice  at  an  end.  He  went  on  to  say  that  never¬ 
theless  it  might  not  be  on  the  war-battered  towns  of  South  Korea  but  on 
the  cities  of  the  U.S.A.  themselves  that  bombs  would  fall  the  soonest.  He 
asserted  that  the  U.S.S.R.  by  talk  of  peace  was  seeking  to  lull  the  U.S.A. 
into  a  ‘sleep  of  death’  until  such  time  as  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  had 
sufficient  hydrogen  bombs  and  long-range  bombers  at  their  disposal. 
Then  they  would  launch  a  surprise  attack  upon  the  airfields  and  main 
centres  of  production  in  the  U.S.A.  Such  a  disaster,  President  Rhee 
continued,  could  be  averted  neither  by  wishful  thinking  about  peace  when 
there  was  no  peace,  nor  by  reliance  on  Russian  promises.  The  only 
road  to  survival  for  the  free  world  was  to  take  action  to  swing  the 
balance  of  power  so  strongly  against  the  communists  that  they  would 
never  dare  to  attack.  The  way  to  do  this  was  to  win  back  China  by  over¬ 
throwing  the  communist  regime  there,  for,  declared  President  Rhee,  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  for  the  free  world  was  unthinkable  unless  China  were  re¬ 
gained.  He  went  on  to  assert  that  the  communist  regime  in  China  was 
hated  by  the  people,  that  its  army  was  unreliable,  that  it  was  dependent 
for  its  imports  of  industrial  and  war  materials  upon  the  sea  routes  and 
could  be  crippled  if  these  were  severed.  Therefore  it  could  be  overthrown 
without  the  use  of  American  infantry.  South  Korea  had  twenty  divisions 
and  would  put  twenty  more  into  the  field,  given  the  equipment  for  them. 
The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  on  Formosa  could,  so  he  declared, 
supply  630,000  troops.  He  said  that  these  armies,  aided  by  the  American 
navy  and  air  force,  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Chinese  communists. 
But  what  if  the  U.S.S.R.  intervened  to  support  its  communist  ally?  That, 
the  South  Korean  President  considered,  would  be  excellent  for  the  free 
world,  because  it  would  justify  the  destruction  by  the  American  air  force 
of  Russian  centres  of  production  before  the  U.S.S.R.  could  produce  the 
hydrogen  bomb  in  large  numbers.  President  Rhee  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  was  aware  that  this  was  ‘a  hard  doctrine’,  but,  he  said,  ‘to  be  soft 
is  to  become  a  slave’. 

Congress  listened  to  President  Rhee  with  respect,  but  without  acqui¬ 
escence.  What  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject  by  President  Eisenhower  was 


1  pop  the  announcement  of  his  invitation  to  Washington  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin , 
26  July  1954,  pp.  123-4. 

2  New  York  Times,  29  July  1954  (text). 
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not  revealed,  but  it  was  reported  that  the  American  government  was  not 
happy  about  a  speech  which  the  communists  could  seize  upon  as  proof  of 
their  charges  that  the  U.S.A.  and  their  allies  planned  aggression,  especially 
against  China.  On  30  July  the  usual  colourless  official  communique  was 
issued,  in  which  the  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  move 
forward,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  General 
Assembly  resolutions,  to  achieve  a  unified  democratic  and  independent 
Korea.  They  had  discussed  ways  and  means  of  doing  this  and  their 
economic  and  military  advisers  would  continue  discussion  on  details. 
Both  Presidents  reiterated  their  intention  to  work  together  in  close  and 
reciprocal  co-operation.1 

That  left  the  situation  very  much  as  it  was,  and  in  subsequent  press 
interviews  President  Rhee  did  not  hide  his  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  at 
what  he  considered  American  weakness  in  respect  of  Korea.2  On  3 
August  Mr.  Dulles  told  the  press  that  he  did  not  agree  with  President 
Rhee  that  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  solve  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem  had  invalidated  the  armistice.3  There  had,  he  said,  been  no  violation 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  that  could  in  any  way  justify  the  resumption 
of  war.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  U.S.A.  was 
sympathetic  to  the  desire  of  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice  Supervisory  Commission  to  see  that  body  brought  to  an  end.  They 
complained  of  continued  obstruction  and  restrictions  on  their  movements 
by  the  communist  Command  in  North  Korea,  aided  and  abetted  by  their 
Polish  and  Czechoslovak  colleagues.4  Against  these  latter  an  agitation  was 
being  worked  up  in  South  Korea,  and  a  demand  that  they  should  go,  or 
be  expelled.  On  6  August  the  American  government  revealed  that  it  had 
warned  Seoul  against  using  or  permitting  any  violence  against  the  com¬ 
munist  members  of  the  Supervisory  Commission.5 

(iii)  Troop  withdrawals 

President  Rhee  returned  to  Seoul  in  a  resentful  mood  and  he  soon  had 
fresh  cause  for  chagrin.  At  the  time  of  the  Korean  armistice  the  U.S.A. 
had  eight  divisions  in  Korea.  Two  of  these  were  withdrawn  in  the  early 
months  of  1954.  On  18  August  the  American  government  announced 
that  four  of  the  remaining  six  divisions  would  be  progressively  withdrawn, 
the  movement  to  be  completed  by  June  1955.6  This  produced  an  outburst 
of  indignation  in  Seoul,  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  a  protest  delivered  by  the  South  Korean  Minister  at  Washington. 

1  New  York  Times,  31  July  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  August  1954,  p.  197 :  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  351. 

2  New  York  Times,  i  and  2  August  1954;  Manchester  Guardian,  8  August  1954. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  4  August  1954.  4  New  York  Times,  18  May  1954. 

s  The  Times,  7  August  1954.  See  also  the  reports  of  UNCURK:  A/271 1  and  A/2947. 

6  New  York  Times,  19  August  1954. 
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Mr.  Pyun  \ung  Tae  declared  that  his  government  had  received  the 
American  decision  ‘with  the  utmost  displeasure  and  disappointment’.1 
He  considered  that  the  U.S.A.  ought  either  to  wait  until  the  Chinese 
communists  had  withdrawn  their  forces  from  North  Korea,  or  else  give 
South  Korea  the  means  to  increase  its  forces  by  three  divisions  for  each 
American  division  withdrawn.  But  Washington  remained  unmoved  by 
this  clamour,  and  President  Rhee,  who  was  dependent  upon  the  Americans 
for  military  equipment  and  supplies,  could  not  take  independent  action. 

Despite  occasional  incidents,  with  charges  and  counter-charges  of  viola¬ 
tion,  the  armistice  remained  in  force.  Moreover,  although  no  agreement 
had  been  reached  at  Geneva,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  continued. 
On  5  September  the  Chinese  government  announced  that  seven  divisions 
of  Chinese  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  during  September  and 
October.  It  was  also  revealed  that  General  Peng  Teh-huai,  Commander 
of  the  ‘Chinese  People’s  Volunteers’,  had  resigned.  The  new  Commander 
was  General  Teng  Hua.2 3  It  was  reported  that  the  Swedish  and  Swiss 
members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  had  refused  to 
observe  the  northward  movement  of  the  Chinese  forces,  because,  owing  to 
restrictions  in  its  travel  facilities,  the  Commission  could  not  be  sure  that 
these  troops  were  not  going  northwards  by  one  route  and  coming  south¬ 
wards  again  by  another. 3  On  14  September  the  War  Office  announced 
that  British  Commonwealth  forces  in  Korea  would  be  reduced  by  two- 
thirds  during  the  ensuing  six  months.4  On  2  November  it  was  announced 
that  General  Hull,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea,  would  relinquish  his  command  to  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  It 
was  also  announced  that  General  Taylor  would  combine  his  staff  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  forces  in  Japan.5  Here  was  another  indica¬ 
tion  that  no  renewal  of  the  Korean  War  was  either  expected  or  desired  in 
Washington. 

When,  in  early  December,  the  Korean  question  came  up  in  the  General 
Assembly’s  Political  Committee,6  Mr.  Anthony  Nutting,  the  head  of  the 
British  delegation,  said  that  the  discussions  on  Korea  at  Geneva  had  failed 
because  the  three  communist  states  had  insisted  on  schemes  for  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Korea  which  made  free  and  impartially  supervised  elections  im¬ 
possible.  They  had  also  declared  that  the  United  Nations  had  lost  its 
moral  authority  and  competence  to  deal  with  the  question.  This  the 


1  The  Times,  19  August  1954;  South  China  Morning  Post,  20  August  1954. 

2  New  Tork  Times,  6  September  1954.  General  Peng  became  Minister  of  Defence. 

3  Sunday  Times,  17  October  1954.  See  also  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  738th 
Meeting,  p.  477,  for  a  speech  by  the  Swedish  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 

4  The  Tunes,  15  September  1954. 

5  8/3370,  9  March  1955.  The  change  in  appointment  took  place  on  1  April  1955. 

6  It  was  discussed  from  1-9  December:  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  736th- 
743th  Meetings. 
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British  delegation  had  rejected.  Mr.  Nutting  recommended  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  let  time  play  its  part  in  the  hope  that  the  future 
might  offer  better  opportunities  for  a  solution.1  The  Political  Committee 
was  in  general  agreement  that  the  Korean  issue  had  better  be  postponed 
and,  while  approving  the  Geneva  declaration  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  nations,  passed  a  resolution  on  8  December,  which  reaffirmed  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
progress  towards  them  might  soon  be  possible.2  The  U.S.S.R.  withdrew 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  new  conference  on  Korea.3  Another  Russian 
resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  was  rejected  by  the  Committee.4 

During  the  autumn  a  sharp  quarrel  arose  between  the  South  Korean 
government  and  the  U.S.A.  The  Korean  civilians  who  were  employed 
by  the  American  army  were  paid  in  Korean  hwan  (dollars)  at  the  Korean 
official  rate  of  180  Korean  hwan  to  one  American  dollar.  But  inflation  was 
rampant  in  South  Korea  and  an  American  dollar  could  be  exchanged  for 
at  least  600  hwan  on  the  black  market.  General  Hull  therefore  wanted  the 
South  Korean  currency  devalued  and  proposed  a  rate  of  254  hwan  to  the 
U.S.  dollar.s  But  President  Rhee  at  first  refused  and  showed  his  resent¬ 
ment  by  stopping  all  hwan  advances  to  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
by  freezing  United  Nations  accounts  in  hwan.6  General  Hull  on  22  Octo¬ 
ber  answered  this  by  declaring  that  Korean  employees  would  be  paid  in 
American  dollars  at  the  rate  of  500  hwan  to  the  dollar.7  That  induced 
President  Rhee  to  modify  his  stand  and  to  permit  a  temporary  advance  of 
hwan  to  the  United  Nations  Command.8  After  further  discussion  it  was 
announced  on  1 7  November  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
currency  issue  and  other  outstanding  questions.  The  South  Korean 
government  had  agreed  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  retain  their  forces  under 
United  Nations  Command  control.  In  return  for  additional  American 
aid,  to  the  value  of  U.S.  $700  million,  they  promised  to  establish  a  more 
equitable  exchange  rate,  to  endeavour  to  check  inflation  by  budgetary 
and  other  measures,  and  to  modify  their  previous  policy  of  refusing  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  reconstruction  materials  from  Japan.  They  had  also  agreed 
that  the  Mutual  Defence  Treaty,  which  had  been  ratified  by  the  American 
Senate  on  26  January  and  by  the  South  Korean  President  three  days  later, 
should  at  last  come  into  force.9 

1  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  738th  Meeting,  pp.  477-8. 

2  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  11  December:  General  Assembly, 
Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  21,  Resolutions,  81 1  (IX),  p.  5. 

3  A/G.  i/L.  1 16:  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  17,  p.  9. 

4  A/C.  i/L.  1 17:  ibid.  5  South  China  Morning  Post,  23  September  1954. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  October  1 954. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  23  October  1954.  8  New  York  Times,  27  October  1954. 

9  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  November  1954,  pp.  810-1 1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954, 
P-352- 
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1.  The  Politics  of  Neutralism 

One  of  the  most  notable  side-effects  of  the  intervention  crisis  in  Indo- 
China  and  the  western  Powers’  definition  of  their  lines  through  the 
Manila  treaty  and  the  ‘northern  tier’  arrangement  was  to  throw  into 
relief  and  into  each  other’s  company  those  nations  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  found  it  more  comfortable  to  occupy  the  diplomatic  no-man’s- 
land  between  the  western  and  communist  camps  than  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  either.  These  non-aligned  or  uncommitted  Powers  were  in  1954 
mostly  the  south  Asian  states,  India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Ceylon, 
though  Yugoslavia  was  there  (Marshal  Tito  was  indeed  almost  an 
honorary  Asian)1  to  prove  that  the  diplomatic  middle  ground  could 
accommodate  a  member  of  either  ideological  fold,  and  Egypt  showed  an 
interest  in  joining  them. 

These  Powers  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  neutralist  block.  It  was 
a  description  that  they  repudiated,  pointing  out  that  their  policy  was  not 
based  on  neutrality  in  the  Swiss  sense.  Marshal  Tito,  visiting  India  in 
December,  defined  it  as  ‘active  coexistence’.2  But  if  neutrality  was  not  an 
accurate  description  of  their  policy,  neutralism  (which  is  a  state  of  mind, 
whereas  neutrality  is  a  status)  was  a  reasonable  enough  term  for  the 
emotional  well-spring  of  their  non-alignment.  Neutralism  in  this  sense 
indeed  appeared  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  emotions  of  the  non- 
European  world.  Disregarding  Yugoslavia  as  a  special  case,  one  could 
say  that  in  the  other  countries  concerned  the  electorates  certainly,  and 
generally  the  political  leaders  as  well,  had  in  common  certain  attitudes 
which  prescribed  their  political  positions  on  the  conflict  between  the 
communist  Powers  and  the  west. 

The  most  important  of  these  attitudes,  anti-colonialism,  arose  simply 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  ex-colonial  countries,  with  memories  of  the 
process  of  emancipation  still  vivid,  and  with  political  leaders  who  had 

1  It  might  seem  anomalous  that  Marshal  Tito  should  be  included  in  view  of  his  signature  of  the 
Balkan  Alliance  during  the  year,  but  few  statesmen  were  less  discomfited  by  anomalous  positions 
than  Marshal  Tito. 

2  Marshal  Tito  was  in  India  from  16  December  1954  to  3  January  1955  and  went  on  to  visit 
Burma.  Addressing  a  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Indian  Parliament  he  deprecated  the 
building  of  power-blocks  and  said  that  the  non-aligned  countries  would  make  no  effort  at  be¬ 
coming  a  third  force.  {Hindu,  22  December  1954.)  A  joint  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Nehru  and 
Marshal  Tito  declared  peaceful  coexistence  a  necessity,  endorsed  the  Sino-Indian  Five  Principles 
of  Coexistence,  denied  that  the  policy  of  either  country  was  neutrality  and  repudiated  the  idea 
of  a  Third  Block.  {Hindu,  24  December  1934.) 
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spent  their  formative  years  in  movements  dedicated  to  ending  the  period 
of  tutelage  or  sometimes  in  colonial  jails.  It  would  have  been  surprising 
if  the  view  that  these  countries  took  of  western  purposes  in  Asia  had  not 
been  conditioned  by  a  suspicion  that  there  might  be  life  in  the  old  colo¬ 
nialism  yet.  For  a  number  of  reasons  this  suspicion  was  directed  at  the 
U.S.A.  as  much  or  more  than  at  Europe.  American  power  represented  the 
real  substance  of  what  was  left  of  western  ascendancy  in  Asia:1  there  were 
conflicts  on  a  number  of  specific  policies  like  military  aid  to  Pakistan: 
various  ill-considered  American  phrases  like  ‘letting  Asians  fight  Asians’ 
and  ‘massive  retaliation’  were  remembered  with  advantages:  America 
possessed  the  hydrogen  bomb  (the  pre-eminent  symbol  of  the  western 
military  and  technological  whip-hand)  and  had  a  tendency,  in  Asian 
eyes,  to  test  it  too  close  to  Asian  shores  and  consider  too  readily  its  use  in 
Asian  situations. 

Most  of  all,  however,  Asian  alienation  from  the  U.S.A.  arose  over  atti¬ 
tudes  to  China.  The  conspicuously  less  degree  of  friction  with  Britain 
stemmed  largely  from  its  divergence  from  American  policy  on  recognition. 
China  benefited  from  some  of  the  same  kind  of  pan- Asian  feeling  that  had 
first  been  aroused  by  Japan  after  its  victory  over  Russia  in  1905,  and  for 
some  of  the  same  reasons.  Asians  tended  to  view  it  primarily  as  another 
Asian  state  that  had  shaken  off  western  bondage,  and  to  regard  Chinese 
attitudes  as  more  reasonable  than  American  on  the  issues  of  the  seat  at  the 
U.N.,  Formosa,  and  even  some  aspects  of  the  Korean  war.  On  Indo- 

1  Those  Asians  who  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  U.S.A.  was  heir  to  the  ambitions  as  well 
as  the  power  of  Europe  were,  by  the  peculiarities  of  American  constitutional  practice,  supplied 
with  apparent  evidence  for  this  thesis  at  precisely  the  moment  when  friction  over  other  questions 
was  most  acute.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  transcript  of  testimony  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Robertson,  published  in  February  and  widely  reproduced  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Coudert:  (Republican,  New  York)  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  the  heart  of 
the  present  policy  towards  China  and  Formosa  is  that  there  is  to  be  kept  alive  a  constant  threat 
of  military  action  vis-a-vis  Red  China  in  the  hope  that  at  some  point  there  will  be  internal  break¬ 
down? 

Mr.  Robertson:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  conception. 

Mr.  Coudert:  In  other  words  a  cold  war  waged  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  with 
constant  threat  of  attack  against  Red  China,  led  by  Formosa  and  other  Far  Eastern  groups  as 
militarily  supported  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Robertson:  Yes  .  .  . 

Mr.  Coudert:  Fundamentally  does  not  that  mean  that  the  United  States  is  undertaking  to 
maintain  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years  American  dominance  in  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Robertson:  Yes,  exactly. 

{Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1954.) 

Mr.  Nehru  said  in  the  House  of  the  People  on  1  March,  referring  to  this  dialogue,  that  Asians 
did  not  propose  to  accept  American  dominance  {Hindu,  2  March  1 954) . 

Mr.  Robertson  later  said  that  Mr.  Nehru’s  statement  was  based  on  an  ‘understandable  mis¬ 
interpretation’  of  his  views  {Hindu,  17  March  1954).  It  was  not,  however,  a  misquotation:  the 
phrase  which  offended  Asian  susceptibilities  also  appears  in  the  official  text.  See  Department  of 
State,  Justice  and  Commerce  Appropriations  for  ig 55;  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pp.  1 25-7. 
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China,  they  tended  to  feel  that  if  China  was  supplying  aid  to  the  Viet 
Minh,  the  U.S.A.  was  doing  as  much  or  more  for  the  French.  When  the 
possibility  of  American  intervention  in  Indo-China  was  hinted  at  in 
Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  of  29  March1  Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  U.S.A.  was 
coming  near  to  assuming  protection  or  declaring  a  kind  of  Monroe 
Doctrine  unilaterally  over  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia.2 

The  emotional  bias  of  their  peoples  would  perhaps  have  been  enough 
in  itself  to  prescribe  non-alignment  as  a  policy  for  the  four  governments 
in  question,  but  it  was  reinforced,  at  least  in  Mr.  Nehru’s  case,  by  what 
might  be  called  an  intellectual  theory  of  non-alignment,  which  gave  it  a 
justification  more  respectable  than  the  necessity  of  responding  to  the 
pressures  of  the  electorate,  and  a  basis  wider  than  Asian  self-interest.  In 
an  interview  given  just  before  the  Colombo  Conference,  he  remarked  that 
‘when  there  is  a  substantial  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  opposing 
forces,  we  in  Asia,  with  our  limitations,  will  not  be  able  to  influence  the 
issue.  But  when  the  two  opposing  forces  are  fairly  evenly  matched,  then 
it  is  possible  to  make  our  weight  felt  in  the  balance.’  He  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  essential  for  some  nations  to  assume  this  role  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace,  since  there  were  in  the  world  two  crusades — communist  and 
anti-communist — either  of  which  could  involve  the  world  in  another  war, 
but  there  was  a  common  denominator  of  opinion  in  every  country  which 
wanted  to  avoid  another  war  and  looked  to  the  uncommitted  powers  to 
work  for  its  prevention.3  This  view  involved  a  belief  that  as  the  world 
became  more  completely  divided  between  the  two  blocks  war  became 
closer,  whereas  the  persistence  of  some  countries  in  remaining  uncom¬ 
mitted,  and  the  desire  of  the  rival  blocks  to  avoid  alienating  them,  im¬ 
posed  a  form  of  restraint  on  the  great  Powers  and  thus  made  for  peace.  If 
this  appeared  to  confer  upon  the  neutralists  a  role  analogous  to  that  of  the 
balancer  in  the  classical  balance-of-power  theory,  it  was  not  because  of 
their  military  strength  (which  was  slight)  but  because  they  represented 
a  body  of  opinion  whose  endorsement  might  ultimately  prove  decisive 
(psychologically  and  in  various  other  ways)  in  a  struggle  that  was  as 
much  between  two  theories  of  society  as  between  two  power  systems. 

The  section  of  the  non-aligned  world  that  required  a  theoretical  basis 
of  this  sort  for  its  non-alignment  was,  of  course,  not  large.  There  were 
many  who  found  grounds  enough  for  it  in  a  careful  calculation  of  national 
interest,  or  in  irritation  at  anything  that  distracted  them  from  the  absorb¬ 
ing  domestic  tasks  of  their  countries,  or  in  resentment  at  what  they  classed 
as  western  efforts  to  press  Asians  into  service  pulling  western  diplomatic 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  protest  against  colonial  status  was  also  a 
protest  against  the  European  ascendancy.  The  demand  for  equality  was 
not  satisfied  by  the  concession  of  formal  political  sovereignty:  it  involved 

1  See  above,  p.  26.  2  New  York  Times ,  25  April  1954.  3  Hindu,  1  April  1954. 
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also  a  demand  for  racial,  economic,  and  diplomatic  equality,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  believe  they  had  been  conceded. 

The  Asian  sense  that  the  affairs  of  their  continent  were  still  to  a  large 
extent  settled  outside  it  was  conspicuous  in  some  of  their  comments  on  the 
Geneva  Conference.1  The  point  was  rather  underlined  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  few  days  at  Geneva  coincided  with  a  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Ceylon  in  Colombo.  This 
coincidence  was  accidental;  the  Colombo  meeting  had  originally  been 
suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  (Sir  John  Kotelawala)  late  in 
1953  during  a  period  of  friction  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  the 
possibility  of  Pakistan  receiving  American  military  aid,  and  the  date  for 
Colombo  was  set  before  that  for  Geneva  was  announced.2  However, 
because  of  it,  and  because  of  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Indo-China  to¬ 
wards  a  crisis,  the  Colombo  Conference  was  inevitably  a  good  deal  pre¬ 
occupied  with  events  there.  The  Prime  Ministers  had  also  another  reason 
for  preoccupation  with  Indo-China,  and  one  which  illustrated  differences 
in  their  attitudes  towards  western  intervention.  Among  the  measures 
taken  by  the  U.S.A.  to  help  France  in  the  final  stages  of  the  battle  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  was  an  air-lift  for  paratroops  between  France  and  Hanoi,  in 
American  military  aircraft.  These  aircraft  had  obviously  to  land  at 
various  points  during  the  journey,  and  when  the  probability  of  the  air-lift 
became  known,  Mr.  Nehru  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  the  People  as 
to  whether  transit  or  landing  rights  over  or  in  Indian  territory  had  been 
granted.  He  made  it  clear  that  any  such  request  would  be  refused.3  The 
aircraft  were  routed  via  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  both  of  which  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  land.  Strong  criticism  of  India’s  attitude  by  Senator  Knowland 
and  others  in  the  U.S.A.4  added  to  the  ill  feeling  already  aroused  between 
India  and  that  country  by  the  military  aid  to  Pakistan  and  other  issues  of 
this  period. 

The  Colombo  Conference  illustrated  well  the  basic  preoccupations  of 
Asian  neutralism.  Its  major  concern  was  with  colonialism,  especially  in 
Indo-China.  On  the  whole,  Asian  opinion  still  saw  the  war  in  that 
country  as  primarily  a  nationalist  struggle  to  shake  off  French  rule,  and 
Mr.  Dulles’s  intimations  of  the  possibility  of  western  intervention  as  a 
suggestion  for  the  return  of  massive  western  military  power  to  Asia  in 
support  of  the  French.  This  view-point  had  been  largely  implied  in  a 
peace  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Nehru  on  24  April  which  included  among 
other  things  a  call  for  non-intervention  by  the  great  Powers.  This  propo¬ 
sal,  which  also  aroused  American  criticism,5  was  combated  at  Colombo  by 

1  Hindu,  4  May  1954,  and  see  a  statement  by  Mr.  Nehru,  New  York  Times,  27  August  1954. 

2  Hindu,  1 4  January  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  23  April  1954. 

4  Ibid,  and  25  April  1954. 


5  Ibid.  25  April  1954. 
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the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali, 1  and  a  compromise 
formula  agreed  on,  which  called  for  a  cease-fire  without  delay,  negotiations 
between  the  parties  concerned,  a  declaration  by  France  that  it  was 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  independence  of  Indo-China,  and  agree¬ 
ment  between  China,  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  a  resumption  of  hostilities.2  The  conference  commu¬ 
nique  also  maintained  that  continuance  of  colonialism  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  was  a  violation  of  human  rights  and  a  threat  to  peace  and  called 
for  self-determination  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco.3 

In  the  section  of  the  communique  dealing  with  China  and  communism 
a  compromise  between  two  points  of  view  is  evident.  The  Prime  Ministers 
agreed  to  say  that  China  should  be  given  a  seat  at  the  United  Nations. 
They  could  not  agree  to  condemn  alone  either  the  western  or  the  commu¬ 
nist  variety  of  imperialism.  Mr.  Nehru  was  reported  to  have  argued  that 
outright  condemnation  of  communism  would  in  effect  be  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  west.4  The  formula  finally  agreed  on  declared  their  ‘un- 
shakeable  determination  to  resist  interference  in  their  countries  by  external 
communist,  anti-communist  or  other  agencies’  but  coupled  this  with  an 
affirmation  of  their  faith  in  democracy.  The  question  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  was  also  discussed:  the  communique  welcomed  the  current  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  the  elimination  and  prohibition  of 
such  weapons  and  said  that  the  Prime  Ministers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
no  further  H-bombs  should  be  tested  pending  such  an  agreement.5 

It  had  been  reported  during  the  conference  that  Mr.  Eden  (then  at 
Geneva)  had  sent  a  telegram  to  the  three  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
at  Colombo  asking  whether  if  a  settlement  were  reached  there  they  would 
be  prepared  to  take  any  action  to  support  it.6  Mr.  Nehru’s  reply  was 
understood  to  be  that  if  the  Geneva  Conference  arrived  at  an  acceptable 
decision,  and  if  India  were  invited  to  do  so  by  both  sides,  it  would  be 
willing  to  participate  in,  or  be  associated  with  a  guarantee,6  though  it 
emphasized  that  India  would  not  consider  as  part  of  her  commitments 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  29  April  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  3  May  1954  (text). 

3  India  had  a  cause  closer  to  home  for  irritation  over  French  colonialism  at  this  period.  The 
two  countries  were  in  dispute  over  the  French  establishments  in  India  (Pondicherry,  Karikal, 
Mah6,  and  Yanam).  Mass  demonstrations  took  place  in  Pondicherry  in  March,  and  Mali 6  and 
Yanam  were  seized  by  forces  favouring  merger  with  India  in  April  and  June  respectively  (New 
York  Times,  28  March  1954;  The  Times,  12  April  1 954 ;  Hindu,  i4June  1954).  Discussions  between 
the  two  governments  in  Paris  in  late  May  and  early  June  came  to  nothing  (Hindu,  5  June  1954) 
but  after  the  accession  of  M.  Mendes-France’s  government  further  negotiations  took  place  and 
resulted  in  an  agreement  to  allow  the  question  of  merger  with  India  to  be  decided  by  a  vote  of 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  municipal  councils  of  the  areas  concerned.  The  vote,  on 
18  October,  was  170-8  in  favour  of  merger  (Hindu,  Le  Populaire,  19  October  1954)  and  French 
administration  ended  on  1  November  (The  Times,  2  November  1954). 

4  The  Times,  3  May  1954.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  3  May  1954. 

6  The  Times,  7  May  1954. 
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the  obligation  to  use  force  against  anyone  who  contravened  the  terms  of 
the  settlement.1 

The  eventual  agreement  at  Geneva  was  welcomed  by  the  Colombo 
Powers.  They  issued  a  statement2  which  associated  them  almost  as  closely 
with  the  settlement  as  the  states  that  had  been  represented  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  India  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Armistice  Supervisory 
Commission.  The  cease-fire  and  the  fact  that  the  great  Powers  had  so 
openly  angled  during  the  conference  for  the  support  of  the  uncommitted 
nations  were  seen  as  a  vindication  of  non-alignment,  a  tribute  to  India’s 
diplomatic  activities,  and  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of  its  policy.3 

In  August,  Britain  inquired  of  the  Colombo  Powers  what  their  attitudes 
would  be  concerning  attendance  at  the  projected  Manila  Conference  to 
set  up  a  defence  organization  in  South-East  Asia.4  Sir  John  Kotelawala 
proposed  a  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  in  Rangoon  to  consider  a  joint 
policy,  but  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.  India  and  Indonesia  were 
opposed  to  the  idea,  and  Burma  not  enthusiastic.5  Sir  John’s  tentative 
interest  in  the  proposal  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  his  personal  views — he 
was  one  of  the  most  outspokenly  anti-communist  of  Asian  statesmen6 — 
than  to  any  political  trend  in  Ceylon  away  from  neutralism.  The  leader 
of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Bandaranaike,  criticized  the  SEATO  proposals, 
and  opinion  within  Sir  John’s  own  party  and  among  the  public  generally 
was  against  it.7 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Colombo  Powers,  when  it  finally  occurred, 
was  in  quite  a  different  connexion.  The  communique  of  the  April  meeting 
had  stated  that  the  Indonesian  Prime  Minister  would  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  holding  a  conference,  first  proposed  by  him,  of  the  Asian  and 
African  countries.  This  project  was  discussed  again  by  the  five  Prime 
Ministers  at  a  meeting  in  Bogor,  Indonesia,  from  28  to  30  December.  The 
real  issue  concerning  the  projected  conference  was  from  the  first  not  what 
should  be  discussed,  but  who  should  be  invited.  The  original  proposal  had 
seemed  to  envisage  it  as  a  conference  of  members  of  the  African- Asian  block 
at  the  United  Nations,  or  at  most  a  slightly  wider  circle  of  neutral  or  semi¬ 
neutral  countries.  But  the  criterion  of  membership  of  the  African-Asian 
block  having  been  discarded  (apparently  because  it  would  have  excluded 
some  of  the  countries  whose  presence  was  most  desired),  the  conveners 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  set  criteria  other  than  sovereign  or  near¬ 
sovereign  status  and  location  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  final  list  of  those  to 
be  invited  was  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Central  African  Federation, 

1  Observer,  9  May  1954.  2  Hindu,  5  August  1954  (text). 

3  Ibid.  22  July  1954;  Scotsman,  31  July  1954. 

4  See  above,  pp.  75  ff. 

5  Observer,  8  August  1954. 

6  See  his  autobiography  ‘An  Asian  Prime  Minister’s  Story’  (Harrap,  London,  1956). 

7  Hindu,  10  September  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  October  1954. 
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China,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Iran,  'Iraq,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Nepal,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Sudan, 
Syria,  Turkey,  North  and  South  Viet  Nam,  and  the  Yemen. 

Of  the  titularly  independent  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  only  ones 
to  be  excluded  were  Israel  (because  otherwise  the  Arabs  would  not  have 
attended),  South  Africa  (because  of  its  racial  policies),  and  North  and 
South  Korea.  It  is  notable  that  the  ostensibly  autonomous  republics  of 
Soviet  Asia  were  not  invited,  and  a  nice  distinction  in  degrees  of  sove¬ 
reignty  was  made  by  which  the  Gold  Coast  was  included  but  Nigeria  and 
Tunisia  were  not. 

The  conference  was  obviously  no  longer  to  be  a  meeting  of  neutralists, 
since  it  was  to  include  countries  as  far  from  being  uncommitted  as  China 
and  Turkey.  In  the  official  communique  its  nature  and  purpose  were  left 
very  vague :  it  was  to  promote  goodwill  among  the  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  and  to  consider  their  problems,  including  racialism  and  colonialism.1 

Yet  if  it  was  not  to  be  a  meeting  of  neutralists,  an  element  of  what  might 
be  called  neutralist  proselytism  was  obvious  in  the  views  of  its  original 
begetter,  Mr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  who  spoke  of  it  as  intended  to  ‘extend 
the  area  of  peace  from  Egypt  to  the  Philippines’.2  Neutralism  and  anti¬ 
colonialism  combined,  one  might  say,  to  produce  an  effort  to  divorce  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  from  what  were  regarded  as  the  power  struggles 
of  the  Europeans,  not  in  the  geographic  sense  of  that  word,  but  in  the 
racial  sense,  which  included  both  the  Americans  and  the  Russians.  Race 
as  such  was  not  the  basis  of  choice  as  to  which  governments  should  be 
invited,  though  the  Central  African  Federation,  if  it  had  attended,  would 
have  been  the  only  government  of  Europeans  represented  (unless  the 
Turks  be  so  accounted).  Nevertheless,  the  sole  common  experience  which 
appeared  in  fact  to  provide  a  meeting  ground  for  countries  as  diverse  as 
Cambodia  and  the  Gold  Coast,  Syria  and  Nepal,  was  the  impact  of  the 
European  ascendancy  and  the  resentments  engendered  by  it. 


2.  Siam 

The  partition  of  Indo-China  brought  Siam  into  the  marches  of  the 
divided  world.  It  did  not  actually  share  a  frontier  with  the  communist 
Powers,  but  only  the  doubtful  bastion  of  Laos  stood  between  its  border 
along  the  Mekong  and  the  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  of  China.  The 
lightning  push  of  General  Giap’s  army  to  the  Mekong  in  December  1 953» 
and  the  Viet  Minh  occupation  for  a  time  early  in  1954  of  the  town  of 
Thakhek,  just  across  the  river  from  Thai  territory, *  had  demonstrated  the 

1  The  Times,  30  December  1954  (text).  2  Dawn,  13  October  1954* 

3  See  above,  p.  13. 
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ineffectiveness  of  Laos  as  a  barrier,  if  at  any  time  the  communist  Powers 
chose  to  move  their  forces  towards  Siam.  Of  the  members  of  SEATO  (as 
against  the  Indochinese  states  who  were  merely  protected  by  it)  Siam  was 
the  only  one  towards  whom  an  immediate  threat  could  be  held  to  exist. 
Indeed,  SEATO  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  an  organization  for  making 
clear  the  interest  of  the  western  world  in  the  preservation  of  Siam  against 
aggression,  or  a  revolution  of  outside  manufacture. 

This  small  Asian  kingdom,  whose  dominant  political  traditions  were 
the  coup  d’etat  and  a  certain  suppleness  in  coming  to  terms  with  the 
strongest  Power  in  its  neighbourhood,  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
hinge  upon  which  western  policy  in  South-East  Asia  turned,  and  its 
stability  as  the  test  of  SEATO’s  success.  As  far  as  the  mass  of  the  Siamese 
people  were  concerned,  there  was  little  sign  during  the  year  of  any  threat 
to  that  stability.  By  Asian  standards,  Siam  was  a  rich  country,  able  to 
provide  more  than  enough  rice  for  its  nineteen  million  people.  Except 
possibly  in  the  north-east,  it  was  easy  for  the  Siamese  peasant  to  make  a 
living,  and  the  high  export  prices  of  rice  during  the  post-war  years  had 
benefited  the  country.  There  was  no  land  problem  or  pressure  of  people 
on  resources,  as  in  most  of  Asia;  moreover,  having  always  retained  its 
formal  independence,  Siam  was  free  from  the  aggrieved  anti-western 
nationalism  of  some  of  the  countries  of  the  area.  The  Siamese,  with 
neither  the  pinch  of  hunger  nor  the  smart  of  alien  rule  to  incline  them 
towards  those  who  promised  a  change  in  the  scheme  of  things,  were  poor 
soil  in  which  to  cultivate  political  unrest,  and  a  strong  attachment  to 
Buddhism  and  to  the  Siamese  royal  house  made  them  even  less  likely  to  be 
recruits  to  communism. 

Despite  these  good  reasons  for  a  basic  political  stability,  there  were 
some  threats,  both  external  and  internal,  during  the  year.  The  Siamese 
government  appeared  to  take  the  external  threats  rather  more  seriously 
than  the  internal  ones.  On  a  number  of  occasions  in  1954  its  spokesmen 
expressed  concern  at  the  possibility  of  aggression,  and  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  claimed  in  a  speech  of  23  October  that  Siam 
was  ‘next  on  the  communist  time-table’,  and  that  preparations  were  being 
made  for  large-scale  communist  infiltration  from  Yunnan.1  Before  the 
setting  up  of  SEATO,  this  concern  had  led  the  Siamese  government  to 
make  an  attempt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  friend  in  case 
of  possible  future  need.  On  29  May  1954  it  asked  the  Security  Council  to 
direct  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  to  keep  under  its  surveillance 
the  situation  on  the  borders  of  Siam.2  The  move  was  supported  by  the 

1  South  China  Morning  Post,  24  October  1 954. 

2  S/3220,  29  May  1954.  For  the  Siamese  draft  resolution  see  S/3229,  16  June  1954.  The  Peace 
Observation  Commission  was  set  up  under  Resolution  377 (V)  of  the  General  Assembly:  see 
Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  522-3. 
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U.S.A.,  but  acquiesced  in  somewhat  reluctantly  by  Britain  and  France, 
which  objected  to  its  timing  on  the  ground  that  it  might  complicate  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva.  The  Asian  neutrals  were  also  far  from  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  move,  regarding  it  as  an  American-inspired  stratagem  to 
strengthen  the  western  bargaining  position  at  Geneva,  but  which  might 
instead  disrupt  the  negotiations  there.1  The  Security  Council,  possibly 
under  British  and  French  influence,  appeared  to  have  decided  to  observe 
a  rather  leisurely  mode  of  action  in  dealing  with  the  request.2  After 
agreeing  on  3  June  to  put  it  on  the  agenda,  the  Council  adjourned,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  next  discussion  to  events  in  Geneva.  During  the  period 
of  near-deadlock  in  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  issue  was  again 
discussed,  and  brought  to  a  resolution  on  18  June,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  used 
its  veto  to  prevent  any  action  being  taken.3  This  did  not  necessarily  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  matter,  since  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  might  be 
instructed  by  either  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  No 
immediate  move  to  call  a  special  Assembly  was  made,  however,  since 
M.  Mendes-France  had  by  that  time  succeeded  M.  Laniel,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  his  month  of  endeavour  to  obtain  peace  by  negotiation,  and 
there  might  have  been  difficulty  in  getting  the  required  number  of  votes.4 
The  truce  made  a  special  Assembly  unlikely,  and  by  the  time  the  Ninth 
Assembly  convened,  SEATO  had  been  created  and  was  obviously  in  a 
position  to  do  better  anything  that  the  United  Nations  might  have  done, 
so  that  there  was  no  point  in  pursuing  the  proposal. 

Siam’s  military  forces  were  expanded  and  improved  during  the  year. 
They  received  military  aid  and  training  through  a  joint  United  States 
Military  Advisory  Group  in  Bangkok.5  The  target  set  for  the  army  was 
nine  regimental  combat  teams,  or  about  90,000  men,  and  of  these  about 
80,000  were  believed  to  be  in  training  by  the  end  of  the  year  as  against 
only  about  45,000  two  years  earlier.6  The  training  programme  encoun¬ 
tered  some  difficulties.  Apart  from  a  tendency  for  the  soldiers  to  go  home 
for  the  rice  harvest,  and  an  undue  proliferation  of  generals,  there  were 
hazards  imposed  by  the  army’s  traditional  role  in  Siamese  politics  which 
made  its  composition  and  movements  a  matter  of  internal  political  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  force  being  created  was  alleged  to  be  of  an  armoured,  road- 
bound  type.6 

A  Siamese  Military  Mission  visited  Washington  early  in  July,7  and  the 
American  Department  of  Defense  later  announced  that  it  had  approved  a 

1  New  York  Times,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  May  1954;  Hindu,  30  May  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  2  June  1954. 

3  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  674th  Meeting,  18  June  1954,  p.  13. 

4  New  York  Times,  19  June  1954. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  July  1954. 

6  Scotsman,  24  November  1954. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 3  J  uly  1 954. 
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new  and  additional  military  assistance  programme  for  Siam,  including  an 
expansion  of  the  numbers  of  officers,  N.G.O.s,  and  technicians  in  training; 
the  provision  of  weapons,  equipment  and  technical  training  assistance; 
and  the  construction  of  a  $3  million  military  highway  through  central 
Siam  towards  the  north-east  provinces.1  Besides  the  army,  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  raise  a  volunteer  Home  Guard.2  American  aid  was  not 
confined  to  the  armed  forces;  the  United  States  Information  Services 
helped  the  Siamese  government  in  its  anti-communist  propaganda;3  Siam 
was  said  to  be  the  centre  of  American  intelligence  activities  in  South-East 
Asia,4  and  the  police  received  assistance  and  advice  from  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.5 

The  most  disturbing  conjunction  in  external  politics  for  Siam  was  that 
of  the  setting  up  of  a  Thai  Autonomous  Area  in  Southern  China,  together 
with  the  appearance  in  Peking,  after  a  period  of  some  years  in  which  his 
whereabouts  had  been  uncertain,  of  Mr.  Pridi  Panomyong.  Mr.  Pridi 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  Free  Thai  Resistance  Movement  in  Siam  during 
the  war  and  the  major  political  force  in  Siam  from  1945  1°  r947>  when  he 
was  ousted  by  a  coup  organized  by  the  present  holders  of  power.  At  the  end 
of  July,  Radio  Peking  broadcast  an  article  by  him  in  the  Peking  People's 
Daily.  He  maintained  that  the  U.S. A.  was  bent  on  using  Siam  as  a  base 
for  aggression  and  as  a  unit  in  an  aggressive  military  alliance  in  South- 
East  Asia,  and  that  the  Siamese  economy  was  suffering  from  the  American 
grip,  and  from  Siam’s  inability  to  trade  freely  with  the  People’s  Democra¬ 
cies.  The  article  urged  the  people  of  Siam  to  wage  a  struggle  against 
American  imperialism  and  its  puppet,  the  government  of  Siam,  but  this 
was  apparently  not  to  be  interpreted  necessarily  as  a  call  to  communist 
revolt,  since  there  was  a  reference  to  the  Siamese  political  and  economic 
system  being  different  from  that  of  China,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  co¬ 
existence.6  This  broadcast,  coming  at  a  time  when  negotiations  for  the 
setting  up  of  SEATO  were  in  progress,  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
Chinese  campaign  against  the  pact.  The  establishment  of  a  Thai  Autono¬ 
mous  Republic  in  Yunnan,  with  its  capital  at  Cheli  (the  town  was  later 
renamed  Yunchinghung)7  had  occurred  eighteen  months  earlier.8  Since 
the  Chinese  had  established  a  large  number  of  autonomous  republics  for 
racial  minorities,  the  establishment  of  one  for  the  Thai  may  well  have 
been  no  more  than  a  routine  administrative  measure.  At  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  a  political  movement  aimed  at  reuniting  the  Thai  people,  who 
are  spread  over  Northern  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  Yunnan  and  the  Shan  States 

1  New  York  Times,  14  July  1954.  2  The  Times,  30  January  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  29  July  1954.  4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  October  1953. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  20  September  1954. 

6  The  Times,  31  July  1954. 

7  Ibid.  24  September  1954. 

8  New  China  News  Agency,  6  February  1953. 
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of  Burma  as  well  as  Siam,  had  a  certain  appeal;  it  had  earlier  been  put 
forward  by  some  Siamese  nationalists.1 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  substantial  Free  Thai  forces  under 
Mr.  Pridi’s  command,  whether  in  Yunnan  or  elsewhere,  was  very  slight, 
at  least  as  far  as  public  knowledge  was  concerned,  although  a  Siamese 
government  spokesman  said  in  Bangkok  on  9  September  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  believed  aggression  to  be  ‘imminent’  from  a  Free  Thai  Army  orga¬ 
nized  in  Yunnan  by  Mr.  Pridi.2  There  were  other  reports  that  a  ‘resistance 
movement’  of  small  proportions  was  being  recruited  from  among  the 
people  of  the  north-east  provinces,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Tiang 
Sirikhand,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Pridi  and  a  former  Member  of  Parliament 
and  war-time  resistance  leader  for  the  area,  who  had  fled  from  Siam  after 
the  last  coup.  He  was  alleged  to  have  been  seen  in  the  part  of  Northern 
Laos  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao  forces,  and  to  be  in  control  of  a  ‘Free 
Thai’  group  of  about  300  men,  recruited  from  the  Siamese  side  of  the 
border.3  The  north-eastern  provinces  were  the  least  prosperous  part  of 
Siam,  although  allegations  of  discontent  and  unrest  there  were  discounted 
by  some  observers.4  Its  people  were  Lao-speaking5  and  closely  related  to 
those  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mekong  in  Laos.  The  Mekong  was  a 
difficult  frontier  to  police  and  there  was  much  crossing  of  it  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  Also  living  in  this  area  were  about  60,000  Vietnamese  refugees, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Siam  in  the  course  of  the  hostilities  in  Indo-China, 
and  were  reputed  to  be  almost  all  adherents  of  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.6  The 
Siamese  government  regarded  their  presence  with  some  concern,  and 
exiled  many  of  their  leaders  to  the  area  near  the  Malayan  border  in  1952,7 
but  at  the  end  of  1954  communist  organization  among  them  was  reported 
to  be  still  strong.8  Proposals  for  the  deportation  of  this  minority  were  made 
at  regular  intervals  but  had  not  yet  led  to  any  action  by  mid- 1955. 

The  Siamese  government  had  also  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
another  group  of  possible  dissidents,  namely  the  Chinese  minority,  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  three  million.  They  were  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
economy  of  the  country,  but  were  subjected  to  a  number  of  discriminatory 
measures.  They  were  prevented  from  acquiring  agricultural  land,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  various  trades  and  professions,  subjected  to  some  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  against  their  Thai  rivals  in  retail  business,  and  unable  to  maintain 
their  schools  beyond  a  certain  level.9  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  go  un- 

1  See  John  Coast:  Some  Aspects  of  Siamese  Politics  (New  York,  International  Secretariat,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1953);  P-  r5- 

2  The  Times,  10  September  1954.  3  Daily  Telegraph,  20  September  1954. 

4  See  Charles  Madge:  ‘Country  Life  in  Siam’,  The  Times,  7  January  1955. 

5  The  Laos  are  a  branch  of  the  Thai  people,  but  speak  a  dialect  rather  different  from  the 
language  of  the  rest  of  Siam. 

6  The  Times,  8  May  1953.  7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  October  1953. 

8  Observer,  12  September  1954. 

9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  March  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  October  1953. 
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remarked  in  Peking.  A  commentary  in  the  Peking  People’s  Daily  of 
19  January  1953  expressed  resentment  against  the  anti-Chinese  measures 
in  Siam  and  rather  ominously  reminded  the  Siamese  that  the  Chinese 
residents  ‘had  a  mighty  motherland’.1  Prince  Wan  said  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
November  1954  that  3,000-5,000  Chinese  who  had  lived  in  Siam  were 
being  trained  at  Cheli  and  that  the  Chinese  at  present  in  Siam  could  not 
be  relied  upon.2 

An  even  more  uncertain  issue  in  Siamese  politics  than  the  possible 
dangers  presented  by  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  minorities  and  the 
alleged  discontent  of  the  north-eastern  provinces,  was  that  of  the  degree 
of  support  among  the  Siamese  educated  classes  for  Mr.  Pridi,  and  the 
allied  problem  of  how  far  the  existing  regime  could  count  on  the  adherence 
of  the  people  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  There  was  no  visible  response  in  Siam 
to  the  broadcast  from  Peking,  though  it  was  reported  that  the  streets  were 
patrolled  by  police  and  tanks  on  the  following  night.3  In  a  press  statement 
afterwards,  Mr.  Khuang  Aphaiwongse,  who  was  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Siam  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Pridi  government  in  November 
1947  until  Marshal  Pibul  assumed  power  in  April  1948,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  Mr.  Pridi’s  followers  were  negligible  in  Siam  at  present,  but 
that  if  he  regained  power  by  force  ‘people  will  congregate  to  him  if  they 
think  he  is  here  to  stay’.4 

The  connexion  of  Mr.  Pridi  with  China  was  said  to  have  shocked  many 
of  his  potential  supporters,5  and  the  lingering  suspicion  of  his  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  King  Ananda  Mahidol  in  1946  probably  also  reduced  his 
appeal  in  Siam.6 7  Despite  this,  the  possibility  of  his  retaining  some  follow¬ 
ing  among  sections  of  the  small  educated  middle  class,  who  alone  had  been 
politically  important  in  Siam,  could  not  be  dismissed.  The  original  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  1932  coup  fell  into  two  groups,  the  army  group  and  a  liberal- 
civilian  group,  whose  figure-head  and  leader  was  Mr.  Pridi.  The  latter 
group  had  been  excluded  from  power  since  1947,  and  it  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  some  resentment  and  grievances  against  the  holders  of  power  had 
not  accumulated  during  these  years  in  the  wilderness.  A  large  section  of 
the  middle  class  was  said  to  retain  little  respect  for  the  government  or 
faith  in  constitutional  means  of  changing  it, ?  and  the  absence  of  political 
parties  or  any  sort  of  organized  opposition,  apart  from  the  underground 
communists,  tended  to  attract  into  conspiratorial  activities  all  political 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  21  January  1953.  See  also  ibid.  10  August  1953  for  further  protests 
at  treatment  of  Chinese. 

2  Straits  Times,  29  November  1954.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  August  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  1  August  1954.  s  Daily  Telegraph,  20  September  1954. 

6  The  Siamese  Supreme  Court  on  13  October  1954  finally  sentenced  two  royal  pages  and  a 

secretary  to  death  for  the  murder,  but  the  public  were  still  believed  to  suspect  Mr.  Pridi’s  hand  in 

the  case:  New  York  Times,  14  October  1954. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  12  October  1954. 
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dissidents  and  frustrated  groups  generally  who  could  find  no  open  channel 
for  hostility  to  the  ruling  junta.1  One  factor  that  struck  most  western 
observers  as  a  likely  source  of  popular  unrest  was  the  endemic  corruption, 
unhappily  reminiscent  of  the  declining  days  of  the  Kuomintang,2  although 
against  the  resentment  that  might  be  conjectured  to  arise  from  this  cause 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Siamese  did  not  regard  it  as  surprising  that 
men  in  official  positions  should  grow  rich.3  There  was  little  to  choose  in 
this  respect  between  those  who  had  held  office  since  1947,  and  those  who 
preceded  them. 

In  some  respects  the  regime  seemed  more  securely  in  power  in  1954 
than  it  had  been  since  its  accession.  There  had  been  no  serious  threat  of 
a  coup  since  the  revolt  of  June  1951,  when  Marshal  Pibul  was  kidnapped 
in  a  naval  vessel.4  A  number  of  alleged  plotters  had  been  arrested  in 
November  1952,  and  53  of  them  were  put  on  trial  in  June  1953,  it  being 
alleged  that  they  had  planned  to  establish  a  communist-style  ‘new 
democracy’.5  About  half  the  conspirators  had  connexions  with  the  armed 
forces,  chiefly  the  navy.  More  communist  suspects  were  arrested  during 
August  1953,  including  General  Kach  Songgram,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  1947  coup,  and  a  former  Deputy  Army  Commander.6  Other  arrests, 
mostly  Chinese,  were  reported  in  June  1954.7  A  former  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  was  charged  with  instigating  rebellion  in  the  same  month.8 
A  secret  radio  station  in  communication  with  China  was  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  in  July.9  There  were  rumours  of  an  impending  coup  at 
the  end  of  July,10  linked  with  the  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  subversion  at  the 
Sattaheep  Naval  Base,  of  a  former  Under-Secretary  of  Finance  in  the 
government  of  Mr.  Pridi.11  In  August,  suspects  cryptically  identified  by 
the  police  as  ‘Asian  Europeans’  were  reported  to  have  been  arrested.12 

Arrests  and  rumours  of  coups  may  be  construed  as  indicating  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  opposition  to  the  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also  operated 
to  strengthen  it,  partly  by  the  direct  removal  of  potential  dissentient  ele¬ 
ments,  partly  by  discouraging  the  others.  The  arrests  of  November  1952, 
for  instance,  were  said  to  be  wider  than  the  authorities  claimed  and  to 
have  ‘cut  a  swathe  through  the  intelligentsia  of  Siam’.13  After  these  arrests 
the  government  passed  a  Bill  giving  itself  sweeping  powers  to  suppress 
criticism.14 

In  any  case,  despite  the  existence  of  some  groups  of  potential  dissidents, 
there  appeared  little  prospect  that  a  successful  movement  against  the 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  29  July  1954. 

3  See  Coast,  op.  cit. 

5  New  York  Times,  7  June  1953. 

7  Ibid.  1 5  June  1954. 

9  South  China  Morning  Post,  1  o  July  1 954. 

11  New  York  Times,  6  July  1954. 

13  Christian  Science  Monitor,  u  February  1953. 


2  Manchester  Guardian,  31  May  1954. 
4  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  447-8. 

6  Ibid.  27  August  1953. 

8  Ibid.  22  June  1954. 

10  Dawn,  Le  Figaro,  2  August  1954. 

12  Ibid.  15  August  1954. 

14  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  448-9. 
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government  could  be  launched  without  external  support,  at  least  in  the 
initial  stages,  short  of  a  split  between  the  members  of  the  ruling  group. 
Effective  power  was  reported  to  be  shared  between  Marshal  Pibul, 
General  Phao  Sriyanondh,  the  chief  of  police,  and  General  Sarith  Tanarat, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  There  was  room  for  some  instabi¬ 
lity  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  latter,  since  the  police  forces, 
formerly  the  strongest  element  in  the  country  (they  numbered  about 
42,800  and  disposed  of  such  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  order  as  tanks, 
armoured  cars,  and  guerrilla  and  parachute  units),1  appeared  likely  to 
lose  some  of  their  relative  strength  as  a  lever  in  politics  with  the  intensive 
development  of  the  army.  During  1954,  however,  there  was  not  much 
evidence  of  anything  but  harmony  between  the  three  leaders.2  The  navy, 
which  had  in  the  past  tended  to  ally  itself  with  Mr.  Pridi’s  faction,  had  not 
recovered  from  its  unsuccessful  attempted  coup  of  1951,  although  it  was 
said  to  be  cautiously  rebuilding  its  strength.3 

One  noteworthy  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  end  of  the  seller’s  market 
in  rice,  on  which  Siam’s  prosperity  had  been  largely  based.  In  1953  the 
price  of  rice  began  to  fall  substantially  for  the  first  time  since  its  rise  after 
the  war,  and  this  fall  continued  during  1954.  On  the  Singapore  market 
top  quality  rice  which  had  been  $(M)  608  a  ton  in  December  1953  was 
$>(M)  485  a  ton  in  December  1954,  with  no  buyers  offering,  and  the  fall 
was  expected  to  continue.4  The  Siamese  government  in  December  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  to  return  the  export  trade  in  rice  to  private  merchants.5 
Although  the  fall  in  rice  prices  did  not  greatly  reduce  the  incomes  of  the 
peasants  (for  the  government  had  been  taking  a  large  slice  of  the  export 
proceeds),  it  adversely  affected  the  national  economy  of  Siam,  and  the 
same  applied  to  the  other  large  rice-exporting  country,  Burma. 


3.  Burma 

Some  western  observers  were  inclined  to  see  Burma  as  the  likeliest  of 
the  four  remaining  Colombo  Powers  to  follow  Pakistan  into  the  SEATO 
fold.6  The  Burmese  government  was  reported  to  have  made  it  clear, 
privately,  that  it  was  not  hostile  to  the  treaty,  and  that  it  had  some  apprehen¬ 
sions  about  China.7  A  small  section  of  the  Burmese  press  was  even  inclined 
to  applaud  Siam’s  alignment  with  the  U.S.A.8  Burmese  neutrality,  in 

1  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  24  October  1954;  New  York  Times,  15  September  1954. 

2  !n  1955  some  dissension  appeared  to  be  developing  between  them.  See  New  York  Times, 
23  November  1955. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  October  1953.  4  Straits  Times,  29  December  1954. 

5  South  China  Morning  Post,  29  December  1954. 

6  See  ‘Recruit  for  SEATO?’,  The  Economist,  2  October  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
10  September  1954;  Sunday  Times,  12  September  1954. 

7  New  York  Times,  24  October  1954. 

8  Scotsman,  1  June  1954. 
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contrast  to  that  of  India,  appeared  to  reflect  not  a  political  tradition  or  a 
real  absence  of  anxiety  concerning  China,  but  a  calculation  of  relative 
advantages,  and  of  what  its  large  northern  neighbour  might  regard  as 
reasonable  conduct  for  a  small  Power  on  its  southern  border.  Burmese 
statesmen,  even  though  they  tended  to  be  as  staunch  Marxists  as  was 
compatible  with  being  fervent  Buddhists,  were  not  unduly  restrained  in 
expressing  their  opinions  of  communism.  U  Kyaw  Nyein,  one  of  the  chief 
theoreticians  of  the  government,  once  defined  it  as  a  system  of  state 
capitalism  which  is  bureaucratic  at  home  and  imperialistic  abroad,  and 
said  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to  the  Asian  Socialist  Bureau  that  Russian 
colonialism  was  more  ruthless,  more  systematic  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  old  imperialism.1  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  Burmese  foreign  policy 
during  the  year  was  not  in  any  way  western-oriented.  It  tended  rather  to 
demonstrate  the  country’s  neutrality,  and  offered  no  grounds  for  believing 
that,  short  of  an  immediate  Chinese  threat,  Burma  was  likely  to  join 
SEATO  or  even  accept  designation  as  an  area  with  which  SEATO  would 
be  concerned. 

The  Prime  Minister,  U  Nu,  reiterated  on  5  June  Burma’s  intention  of 
keeping  clear  of  all  power  blocks,  and  said  later  that  Burma  not  only 
observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  cold  war,  but  ‘did  its  utmost  to  shun  any 
activity  which  is  likely  to  create  misunderstanding  in  any  quarter’.2  Its 
determination  not  only  to  be  free  of  commitments  to  either  power  block, 
but  to  be  seen  to  be  free  from  them,  was  apparent  in  the  termination  at 
the  beginning  of  1954  of  the  British  Military  Mission  in  Burma.  The 
mission  had  been  maintained  under  a  Defence  Agreement  between 
Britain  and  Burma  signed  at  the  period  of  the  transfer  of  power  in  1947. 
Its  original  three-year  term  had  been  twice  extended  for  a  year,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1953  Burma  gave  the  required  year’s  notice  to  end  the  agree¬ 
ment.3  Negotiations  for  a  new  agreement  were  reported  in  November 
I953,4  but  were  not  successful,  and  in  January  1954  it  lapsed.  Under  the 
agreement  Britain  alone  had  had  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  mission 
in  Burma  to  give  advice  and  training  to  Burmese  forces.  Apart  from  the 
general  feeling  that  the  treaty  in  some  way  infringed  Burma’s  sovereignty 
or  compromised  its  neutrality,  the  Burmese  government  was  reported  to 
have  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  about  the  delivery  of  arms  from 
Britain  as  slow  and  irregular.5  The  treaty  also  laid  the  government  open 
to  criticism  from  its  opponents,  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  some 
continuation  of  the  colonial  regime.6 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  May  1954. 

2  Hindu,  7  June  1954;  Sunday  Times,  26  September  1954. 

3  The  Times,  6  January  1953. 

4  Ibid.  30  November  1953.  The  mission  had  consisted  of  30  British  officers  and  37  technicians. 

5  Ibid.  13  January  1954;  Observer,  10  January  1954. 

6  Scotsman,  14  December  1954. 
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It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  Burma  was  likely  to  ask  for 
experts  from  Yugoslavia  and  Israel  to  advise  on  conscription  and  the 
training  of  the  Burmese  army.  General  Ne  Win,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  a  former  anti-British  guerrilla,  was  said  to  admire  the  tactics  of 
Marshal  Tito’s  partisans  and  of  the  Israeli  commandos  in  the  war  in 
Palestine.  The  army  of  about  70,000  men  was  basically  British  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  training.  It  was  a  volunteer  force,  largely  recruited  from  the 
hill  tribes,  and  had  little  heavy  equipment  and  no  experience  of  operating 
in  large  formations.1  The  Burmese  government  announced  on  16  June 
1954  that  it  would  ask  military  and  other  experts  to  study  the  possibility 
of  introducing  conscription  in  Burma.2 

Shortly  after  the  Burmese  government  took  the  decision  to  end  its 
defence  link  with  Britain,  it  also  ended  a  link  with  the  U.S.A.  On 
17  March  1953  Burma  notified  the  American  government  that  it  did  not 
desire  further  American  aid  after  30  June  1953,  putting  on  record  at  the 
same  time  its  gratitude  for  the  aid  already  given.3  A  total  of  $31  million 
had  been  appropriated  for  Burma,  and  of  this  amount  about  $20  million 
had  been  spent,  or  was  in  the  course  of  being  spent,  on  projects  partly 
completed,  so  that  the  Burmese  government  were,  in  effect,  renouncing 
$1 1  million  in  aid  already  granted.4 

This  step  partially  reflected  a  certain  reserve  in  government  quarters 
about  the  acceptance  of  such  aid,  and  some  opposition  to  it  from  public 
opinion  on  the  general  ground  of  its  possibly  appearing  to  align  Burma 
with  the  western  camp.5  The  principal  reason,  however,  was  the  presence 
in  Northern  Burma  of  a  Kuomintang  army  of  about  12,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  General  Li  Mi.6  Although  there  was  no  official  American 
help  for  General  Li  Mi,  American  citizens  were  believed  to  be  engaged 
in  a  supply  service  which  operated  between  Formosa  and  his  airstrip  at 
Monghsat.7  Some  ‘semi-official’  American  aid  also  for  a  time  reached 
General  Li  Mi’s  forces  from  Tapei,  flown  in  by  a  commercial  airliner.8 
The  Kuomintang  troops  were  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  Burma,  not  only 
because  they  lived  off  the  country,  levying  rice  from  the  peasants,  attacking 
towns  and  villages,  trading  in  opium  and  wolfram,  and  manufacturing 
counterfeit  money,  but  also  because  they  allied  themselves  with,  and 
supplied  arms  to,  the  local  insurgents,  and  most  of  all  because  they 
represented  a  possible  excuse  for  a  Chinese  communist  incursion  into 

1  Scotsman,  14  December  1954.  2  Hindu,  17  June  1954. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  April  1953,  p.  530. 

4  See  Frank  N.  Trager  (former  Director  of  the  Technical  Co-operation  Administration  in 
Burma):  Burma:  Land  of  Golden  Pagodas  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1954),  p.  39. 

5  See  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  5  April  1953  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw,  a  former 
Economic  Officer  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Rangoon;  also  New  York  Times,  12  June  1953. 

6  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  445-6. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  March  1953. 

8  Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  October  1953. 
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Burmese  territory,  and  attracted  large  Chinese  forces  into  uncomfortable 
proximity  to  the  border. 

The  belief  that  the  U.S.A.  had  connived  at  the  supply  of  arms  from 
Formosa  to  General  Li  Mi’s  men  greatly  damaged  American  prestige  in 
Burma,1  and  produced  much  resentment  there.  The  ending  of  American 
aid  was  a  necessity  for  the  government  so  that  the  Opposition  could  not 
charge  it  with  taking  a  complaisant  attitude  on  the  Kuomintang  troops 
because  of  the  obligations  it  had  incurred  to  Washington. 

A  few  days  after  it  had  notified  the  U.S.A.  of  its  wish  to  end  the  aid 
programme,  the  Burmese  government  brought  the  issue  of  the  presence 
of  these  troops  on  its  territory  to  the  notice  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
complaint,  submitted  on  25  March  1953,  alleged  that  the  original  1,700 
troops,  who  had  crossed  the  border  in  1950,  had  grown  by  recruitment 
in  the  Burma-Yunnan  border  area  to  12,000  and  were  clearly  newly 
armed.  It  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  recommend  to  the  Security 
Council  the  condemnation  of  the  Formosa  government  for  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  their  cessation.2 

Since  the  appeal  was  directed  to  the  Assembly  and  not  to  the  Security 
Council,  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  immediate  veto  by  the  Formosa 
regime.  The  Burmese  delegate  to  the  Assembly  in  a  speech  on  17  April 
1953  in  the  Political  Committee  declared  that  the  Kuomintang  troops 
were  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Burma  and  aiming  at  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Burmese  government.3  Burma,  however,  did  not  press  the 
accusation  of  aggression  to  a  vote,  and  a  compromise  resolution  formulated 
by  Mexico  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  22  April  by  58-0,  with 
Burma  and  China  abstaining.  The  resolution  condemned  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops  on  Burmese  soil  and  insisted  that  they  be  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  or  interned,  but  did  not  charge  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government 
with  complicity,  or  indeed  mention  the  name  of  any  government  as  being 
concerned.4  Although  the  Burmese  Foreign  Minister  expressed  himself 
as  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  resolution,5  talks  opened  on  26  May 
1953  between  Siam,  Formosa,  the  U.S.A.  and  Burma  on  measures  for 
the  removal  of  the  troops.  Burma  withdrew  from  these  talks  on  1 7  Septem¬ 
ber  1953  in  protest  against  the  Chinese  Nationalists’  ‘stalling’,  but  they 
eventually  resulted  in  the  organization  of  an  air-lift  to  Formosa,  which 
operated  between  November  1953  and  May  1954,  and  removed  to  For¬ 
mosa  about  6,900  persons,  of  whom  1,400  were  dependants.6  General  Li 

1  New  York  Times,  22  October  1954. 

2  A/2375,  26  March  1953:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  77,  pp.  1-2. 

3  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  605th  Meeting,  pp.  653-8. 

4  A/G.  1  /L.  44/Rev.  2 :  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  77,  pp.  3-4.  The 

resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  following  day :  General  Assembly,  Seventh 
Session,  Supplement  No.  20 A,  Resolutions,  707  (VII).  5  New  York  Times,  26  April  1953- 

6  Figures  given  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd:  2  June  1 954)  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  528,  Written 
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Mi  said  in  Formosa  on  30  May  1954  that  ‘all  the  men  directly  under  his 
command’  had  now  been  removed.1  On  the  other  hand,  a  Burmese 
spokesman  said  in  September  1954  that  there  were  probably  about  6,000 
Kuomintang  troops  still  left  in  Burma.2  The  United  Nations  adopted  on 
29  October  1954  a  resolution  noting  with  satisfaction  that  nearly  7,000 
troops  had  been  removed,  deploring  the  fact  that  others  were  still  there, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  submit  to  disarmament  and  internment.3  How¬ 
ever,  a  Chinese  Nationalist  spokesman  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for 
those  who  had  chosen  to  stay  in  Burma,4  and  there  was  no  move  to  orga¬ 
nize  their  removal  through  international  action. 

Burma  appeared  to  be  relying  rather  on  direct  action  by  its  armed 
forces  to  persuade  those  who  remained  to  depart  from  its  soil.  During  the 
campaigning  season  of  dry  weather,  between  October  1953  and  May 
1954,  the  army  had  substantial  successes  against  the  Kuomintang  troops. 
When  the  partial  cease-fire  arranged  to  allow  the  departure  of  those 
willing  to  go  to  Formosa  had  expired,  the  Burmese  launched  an  offensive 
against  those  electing  to  remain,  and  recaptured  their  main  headquarters 
at  Monghsat.5  The  Kuomintang  troops  retreated  towards  (or  over)  the 
Siamese  border,  but  in  June  1954  it  was  reported  that  they  were  returning 
to  Burma,6  and  in  July  they  were  able  to  throw  nearly  1,000  guerrillas  into 
battle  in  an  effort  to  recapture  the  town  of  Monghsat.7  However,  the 
government  forces  remained  in  control  of  the  rice-growing  valleys  and  the 
trade  routes  used  for  smuggling  opium,  so  that  the  Kuomintang  guerrillas 
were  expected  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  live  than  before.8  Further  cam¬ 
paigning  against  them  by  the  Burmese  army  was  reported  early  in  1955.9 

Although  there  was  some  flare-up  of  insurgent  activity  in  the  Delta, 
Central  Burma  and  the  west  coast  while  the  Burmese  army  was  engaged 
against  the  Kuomintang  troops,10  government  forces  had  considerable  suc¬ 
cesses  against  these  native  dissentients  also.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there 
appeared  some  prospect  of  the  multiple  rebellions  by  which  the  country 
had  been  plagued  since  1948  being,  if  not  ended,  at  least  reduced  to  a  level 
not  greatly  above  the  dacoity  with  which  Burma  had  been  familiar  in 

Answers,  col.  75.  Slightly  different  figures  were  given  by  other  authorities.  A  Burmese  spokes¬ 
man  said  5,328  men  and  1,142  dependants:  Hindu,  31  October  1954.  The  evacuation  appeared  at 
first  likely  to  be  farcical.  Old  and  sick  troops  with  no  arms  were  the  only  ones  to  present  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  numbers  of  those  removed  were  artificially  ‘padded’  by  the  inclusion  of  Shan 
tribesmen  specially  recruited  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme  almost  broke  down  for  these  reasons. 
By  the  beginning  of  1954,  after  considerable  prodding  by  the  Burmese  army,  a  more  genuine 
evacuation  was  under  way:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  10  November  1953. 

1  South  China  Adorning  Post,  3  June  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  30  September  1954. 

3  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  si,  Resolutions,  815  (IX). 

4  South  China  Morning  Post,  20  September  1 954. 

5  The  Times,  22  March  1954.  6  Daily  Telegraph,  11  June  1954. 

7  New  York  Times,  2  July  1954.  8  South  China  Adorning  Post,  12  July  1954. 

9  Christian  Science  Monitor,  n  March  1955.  10  Hindu,  25  March  1954. 
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earlier  times.  There  were  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  rebels  still  remaining,  but  they  were  generally  estimated  at  about 
6,oooT  to  1 0,000. 2  Of  these,  the  White  Flag  Communists  (Stalinists),  the 
Red  Flag  Communists  (Trotskyists)  and  the  People’s  Volunteer  Organiza¬ 
tion,  who  operated,  at  least  in  theory,  under  a  tripartite  command,  had 
about  4,000  armed  men  between  them,  the  Karens  about  3,500-4,000, 
and  the  Mons,  Mujahids  (Arakanese  Muslims),  and  smaller  dissident 
groups  perhaps  2,000  between  them.  The  insurgents  were  still  able  from 
time  to  time  to  attack  villages,  wreck  railway-lines  and  blow  up  bridges, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  year  no  town  of  any  size,  or  secure  territorial  base, 
was  still  in  their  hands.  The  White  Flag  Communists  were  active  chiefly 
near  Kyaukse  in  Central  Burma,  the  Red  Flag  to  the  south-west  of  Ran¬ 
goon,  the  People’s  Volunteer  Organization  along  the  Lower  Chindwin, 
the  Karens  in  Tenasserim  and  in  the  Irrawaddy  Delta,  the  Mons  near 
Moulmein,  and  the  Mujahids  along  the  Arakanese  coast,3  but  the  only 
two  of  these  rebel  groups  that  remained  really  formidable  were  the  White 
Flag  Communists  and  the  Karens.  The  Red  Flag  Communists  had  been 
reduced  to  a  few  hundreds  with  not  much  more  than  nuisance  value ;  the 
People’s  Volunteer  Organization  were  relatively  quiescent;  and  the  Mons, 
Mujahids  and  smaller  groups  did  not  present  a  serious  problem.  By  the 
end  of  the  1954  campaigning  season  even  the  Karens  and  White  Flag 
Communists  had  been  substantially  reduced  in  strength.  It  proved  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Karen  state  to  be  officially  inaugurated  as  one  of  the  autono¬ 
mous  states  of  the  Union  of  Burma  on  1  June.4 

As  for  the  communists,  it  appeared  questionable  whether  their  military 
decline  was  paralleled  by  a  political  one.  They  were  reported  to  be  active 
among  students,  some  trade  unions  and  the  300,000  Chinese  residents  of 
Burma,  providing  cheap  text-books,  cheap  films  and,  for  the  last-named 
group,  easy  loans.5  Two  of  the  three  Chinese  banks  in  Rangoon  were 
said  to  be  communist-controlled,  as  were  three  of  the  five  Chinese  language 
newspapers  published  there.6  The  Burmese  Workers’  and  Peasants’  Party, 
an  extreme  left-wing  group  which  had  split  off  in  195°  frorn  the  govern¬ 
ment  coalition,  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League  (A.F.P.F.L.), 
and  was  accounted  to  be  the  above-ground  branch  of  the  Communist 
Party,  held  only  12  parliamentary  seats,  against  the  A.F.P.F.L.’s  150,  but 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  these  figures  accurately  reflected  their  relative 
strengths  in  the  country.7 

There  were  reports  in  August  that  the  communist  insurgents  had  moved 
into  the  Kachin  country  of  northern  Burma  and  were  trying  to  win  control 


1  Scotsman,  14  December  1954.  2  New  York  Times,  22  October  1954. 

3  Hindu,  8  February  1953.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  2  June  1954- 

5  Scotsman,  12  June  1954.  6  New  York  Times,  13  October  1954. 

7  The  extreme  left  made  substantial  gains  in  the  1956  General  Election. 
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of  the  frontier  passes  into  China,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  the  transfer 
of  their  forces  to  the  border  area  where  they  could  get  Chinese  help.1  A 
Kachin  Autonomous  State  was  reported  to  have  been  formed  in  China  in 
1 953.2  Since  the  Kachins  constituted  a  considerable  minority  in  Burma 
(about  200,000  as  against  300,000  in  China  and  70,000  in  India),  unrest 
or  separatism  in  this  area  where  the  border  with  China  was  undemarcated 
might  prove  a  serious  threat  to  Burma.  The  closing  of  the  Ledo  Road  was 
said  to  have  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Burmese  Kachins,3  and  some 
of  the  disaffected  were  alleged  to  be  receiving  training  in  China  at  Pao 
Shan.4 

Despite  the  considerable  opportunities  for  friction  between  Burma  and 
China  inherent  in  the  presence  of  the  Kuomintang  troops  in  Burma,  the 
existence  there  of  two  communist  rebellions,  and  rumours  of  Chinese 
encouragement  of  disaffection  among  the  Kachins,  Chinese-Burmese  rela¬ 
tions  showed  no  sign  of  deterioration.  Indeed,  they  were  marked  by  a 
determined  cordiality.  Asian  neutralists,  it  should  be  noted,  tended  to 
construe  the  recent  history  of  Burma  as  a  token  of  the  absence  of  aggressive 
intent  by  China  rather  than  the  reverse,  arguing  that  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  few  years  the  Burmese  government  had  been  so  beset  by  its 
internal  enemies  that  a  nudge  from  outside  might  have  overturned  it 
altogether,  and  that  the  Kuomintang  troops  existed  as  an  excuse,  if  one 
were  wanted,  for  crossing  the  border.5  While  the  Burmese  government 
need  not  be  supposed  fully  to  have  shared  this  opinion,  the  view  that 
Burma  had  to  make  all  possible  efforts  at  friendship  with  China  was 
apparent  in  its  foreign  policy  during  the  year.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai  in  June  and  the  resulting  Chou-Nu  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
five  principles  of  coexistence6  appears  to  have  had  some  effect  on  opinion 
in  governmental  circles  in  Burma.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  U  Nu 
paid  a  return  visit  to  China,  with  no  visible  diminution  of  cordiality  on 
either  side,  despite  the  fact  that  in  a  typically  candid  speech  at  a  banquet 
in  his  honour  in  Peking,  U  Nu  made  some  defence  of  the  U.S.A.,  calling 
Americans  ‘generous  and  brave’.  At  the  same  time  he  assured  his  Chinese 
hosts  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  Burma’s  becoming  a  base  or  spring¬ 
board  for  attack  against  China.  The  Burmese,  he  said,  were  ‘too  proud  to 
become  the  stooges  of  anybody’.7  A  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
talks  between  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  and  U  Nu  during  this  visit  announced  that 

1  Neue  Ziircher  £eitung,  22  August  1954. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  December  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  August  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  December  1953;  Neue  lurcher 
Zeitung,  22  August  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  13  August  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  December  1953. 

5  See,  for  instance,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Nehru,  Observer,  21  March  1954. 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  30  June  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  314.  See  also  above, 
p.  62. 

7  Observer,  12  December  1954. 
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from  1955  to  1957  China  would  import  from  150,000  to  200,000  tons  of 
rice  annually  from  Burma,  that  each  country  would  encourage  any  of  its 
nationals  residing  in  the  other  to  refrain  from  political  activities  in  the 
country  concerned,  that  there  should  be  negotiations  to  define  the  un¬ 
demarcated  border  between  them,  and  that  communications  across  the 
frontier  should  be  improved.1  The  agreement  concerning  the  sale  of  rice 
was  in  accordance  with  a  three-year  trade  agreement  signed  on  22  April 
1954,  by  which  China  undertook  to  supply,  among  other  things,  coal, 
textiles,  agricultural  implements  and  light  industrial  products,  and  Burma 
undertook  to  supply  rice  and  other  foodstuffs,  raw  cotton,  timber  and 
rubber.2 

The  agreement  with  China  on  rice  was  symptomatic  of  an  important 
economic  factor  in  Burma’s  external  policies.  Although  the  improved 
internal  security  of  the  country  had  permitted  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  economic  activity  generally,  and  there  were  some  renewed  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  production  of  oil  and  wolfram,  the  export  income  of  the 
country  was  still  essentially  dependent  on  finding  good  markets  and  prices 
for  rice.  The  ambitious  plans  for  social  and  economic  betterment  (the 
Piyadawtha  programme)  were  financed  by  the  profits  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  rice  exports.  But  by  1953-4  the  seller’s  market  in  rice  was 
vanishing,  prices  were  falling  and  markets  becoming  harder  to  find.  In 
February  1953  the  Burmese  government  reduced  the  price  of  rice  sold  on 
a  government-to-government  basis  to  £60  a  ton.3  Nevertheless,  it  had 
difficulty  in  selling  the  crop  at  this  figure.  At  the  beginning  of  1954  there 
were  fears  of  a  rice  crisis  in  Burma.  The  1953  crop  was  coming  in  while 
the  rice  stores  were  still  full  of  the  1952  crop,  which  remained  partially 
unsold.  The  unsold  surplus  was  reckoned  at  600,000-1,000,000  tons  of  a 
total  export  surplus  of  1  -5  million  tons.  India,  which  normally  took  not 
less  than  500,000  tons,  was  reported  unwilling  to  pay  Burma’s  price.4 
Agreements  were  finally  reached  with  India,  Japan  and  Ceylon  which 
relieved  the  situation,5  but  it  may  be  expected  that  finding  markets  for  its 
rice  may  prove  one  of  Burma’s  permanent  economic  difficulties,  especially 
as  the  export  surplus  (which  still  reached  only  half  the  pre-war  level) 
would  probably  rise  fairly  rapidly.  The  other  rice-growing  countries  of 
Asia  were  also  making  efforts  to  increase  production,  and  the  U.S.A.  had 
become  a  major  world  exporter  of  rice.  Indonesia,  which  imported  600,000 
tons  of  rice  in  1952,  cut  this  by  200,000  tons  in  1953,  and  hoped  to  eliminate 
imports  altogether  by  1 957*^  India  claimed  to  have  raised  its  production 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  13  December  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1954,  p.  333. 

2  The  Times,  23  April  1954. 

3  South  China  Morning  Post,  18  February  1953. 

4  Ibid.  16  January  1954. 

5  See  The  Times,  8  February  1954;  Financial  Times,  9  February  1954;  Scotsman,  3  April  1954. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  December  1953- 
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by  5  million  tons.1 2  The  restoration  of  peace  in  Indo-China  was  expected 
to  raise  that  country’s  production  and  ultimately  enable  it  to  re-enter  the 
export  market.  Altogether,  the  production  of  rice  in  Asia  was  calculated 
to  have  expanded  from  96  to  105  million  long  tons  of  rice  in  1954. 2  The 
politics  of  Asia  have  been  called  the  politics  of  rice,  and  this  might  hold 
true  as  much  in  a  situation  of  increasing  surpluses  as  in  one  of  deficit. 
That  the  search  for  markets  could  have  political  overtones  was  apparent 
in  a  slight  tendency  in  the  Burmese  press  to  accuse  the  U.S.A.,  without 
any  real  justification,  of  undercutting  the  price  of  Burmese  rice  in  order 
to  drive  Burma  out  of  its  neutralism.3  The  possibilities  on  the  one  hand  of 
serious  internal  difficulties  if  the  Burmese  peasant  could  not  find  a  market 
for  his  crop,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  a  growing  dependence  by  Burma  on 
the  markets  of  its  large  northern  neighbour,  were  both  of  potential  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  politics  of  South-East  Asia. 


4.  Malaya 

The  campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  Malaya  went  rather  less  well 
during  1954  than  it  had  done  in  1953.  Security  forces  killed  or  captured 
7494  of  the  rebels  as  against  912  in  the  previous  year,5  and  surrenders  fell 
from  3706  to  210.7 8  There  were  more  major  incidents  also  in  1954 — 271 
compared  with  257s — and  more  civilians,  though  fewer  members  of  the 
security  forces,  were  killed.9  The  development  was  one  that  accorded 
reasonably  well  with  the  view  that  the  lull  early  in  1953  had  been  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  a  deliberate  disengagement  by  the  rebels  following  a  direc¬ 
tive  by  their  central  committee,10  and  that  a  modification  of  this  directive, 
coming  into  operation  late  in  1953,  had  produced  the  somewhat  more 
aggressive  policy  of  1954.  The  situation  also  confirmed  the  belief  ex¬ 
pressed  by  General  Templer  in  1953  that  although  some  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  position  might  be  expected,  a  complete  end  to  the  emergency 
was  not  likely  in  the  near  future.11  The  insurgents  were  still  reasonably 
well-armed  and  equipped,  their  attacks  were  in  some  ways  rather  more 
planned  and  less  haphazard  than  before,  and  their  morale  was  possibly 
rather  improved  after  July  by  the  Viet  Minh  gains  in  Indo-China.12 

1  Scotsman,  15  February  1954. 

2  Straits  Times,  1  October  1954. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  December  1 954. 

4  Straits  Times,  1  January  1955.  5  New  York  Times,  2  January  1954. 

6  Straits  Times,  1  January  1955. 

7  Great  Britain:  Colonial  Office:  Federation  of  Malaya  Annual  Report  1954  (Kuala  Lumpur, 

Government  Printing  Office,  1955),  p.  403. 

8  Straits  Times,  1  January  1955.  9  Ibid.  The  figures  were  98  and  83. 

10  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  315.  11  Ibid.  p.  316. 

12  Straits  Times,  1  January  1955. 
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On  the  other  hand,  although  a  complete  victory  looked  farther  away 
than  it  had  done  early  in  1953,  the  emergency  was  sufficiently  under 
control  to  interfere  a  good  deal  less  with  the  lives  of  many  Malayans. 
Twenty-two  areas  of  the  Federation  were  declared  ‘white’  during  the  year, 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  regarded  as  sufficiently  free  from  terrorist  activity 
to  permit  the  lifting  of  the  most  onerous  of  the  controls  which,  in  the  rest 
of  Malaya,  operated  to  restrict  the  movement  of  people  and  goods,  especi¬ 
ally  food,  and  to  impose  various  other  inconveniences.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  about  two  million  people,  a  third  of  the  population,  were  living  in 
white  areas.1  The  figure  for  those  detained  under  the  emergency  regula¬ 
tions  dropped  from  1,994  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  1,208  towards 
its  end,  as  compared  with  a  peak  figure  of  more  than  10,000  in  1950.2 

The  Emergency  was  also  becoming  slightly  less  expensive.  In  the 
estimates  for  1955  its  direct  cost  was  assessed  at  $(M)  138-3  million  or 
$(M)  43  million  less  than  the  figure  for  1954. 3 

The  civilian  tradition  in  Malayan  administration  was  restored  during 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  May,  Sir  Donald  MacGillivray,  formerly  the 
Deputy  High  Commissioner,  succeeded  Sir  Gerald  Templer  as  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Geoffrey  Bourne  became  director  of 
operations  against  the  insurgents.4 

In  a  farewell  press  conference  before  he  left  Malaya  in  June,  General 
Templer  declared  that  though  the  ‘shooting  war’  in  Malaya,  except  in 
certain  bad  patches,  might  be  over  fairly  soon,  he  did  not  think  that  any 
Asian  country  was  going  to  be  free  of  the  internal  communist  menace 
for  a  good  many  years.5  Communist  armed  strength  in  Malaya  was 
still,  he  estimated,  between  4,400  and  6,000  men,  probably  closer  to  the 
lower  of  these  figures.  This  represented  a  decline  of  about  two  thousand 
in  the  past  three  years.  The  communists  had  three  main  objectives:  to 
establish  bases  for  their  higher  command ;  to  strengthen  control  of  villages 
and  towns  on  the  jungle  fringes  so  that  they  could  obtain  supplies;  and  to 
penetrate  political  parties  and  trade  unions  and  to  build  up  ‘underground’ 
organizations  in  the  towns.  There  was  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  outside 
source  of  arms  or  ammunition,  apart  from  some  supplies  reaching  Kedah 
and  Perak  from  over  the  Siamese  border.6 

Two  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  campaigning  during  the  year  were 

1  Straits  Times,  31  December  1954. 

2  Federation  of  Malaya  Annual  Report  1954,  pp.  417-18. 

3  Financial  Times,  5  November  1954.  This  figure  does  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  British  forces  in  Malaya,  which  was  met  by  Great  Britain  and  exceeded  $(M)  500  million 
a  year.  The  estimates  budgeted  for  an  over-all  deficit  of  S ( M)  148-6  million  for  the  Federation.  It 
was  announced  in  July  that  the  British  government  had  promised  Malaya  financial  aid  in  I955> 
as  in  1954,  if  the  country  could  not  meet  its  expenses:  The  Times,  15  July  1954- 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  1  June  1954. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  June  1954. 

5  The  Times,  27  May  1954. 
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intensive  food  control,  and  control  of  the  aborigines.  Obtaining  adequate 
supplies  of  food  had  been,  since  1953,  a  major  difficulty  of  the  insurgents. 
Their  efforts  to  become  self-supporting  were  not  successful.  Many  of  the 
crops  they  grew  in  the  jungle  were  destroyed  by  the  use  of  chemical  sprays 
from  aircraft.  Destruction  of  their  remaining  food  lines  from  the  new 
villages  and  other  sympathizers  had  the  effect  of  forcing  them  into  the 
open,  where  they  could  be  eliminated.1  An  intensive  food  denial  campaign, 
‘Operation  Kitchener’,  was  conducted  in  Johore  in  April.  Unhappily, 
measures  of  this  sort  were  costly  both  in  the  number  of  troops  required 
to  enforce  them,  and  in  loss  of  government  popularity  among  the  people 
whose  lives  and  livelihood  were  affected.  ‘Operation  Kitchener’,  for  in¬ 
stance,  meant  that,  in  the  area  affected,  supplies  (except  fresh  vegetables) 
could  be  moved  only  in  armed  convoy,  and  that  every  person  must 
remain  indoors  between  7  p.m.  and  5.30  a.m.  These  measures  and  similar 
ones,  such  as  the  closing  of  six  rice  dealers  and  2 1  shops  in  the  village  of 
Layang  in  order  to  tighten  the  food  blockade  around  it,2  however  neces¬ 
sary,  could  not  make  the  government  beloved. 

The  prospects  of  success  against  the  insurgents  in  the  deep  jungle  to 
which  they  had  retreated  turned  largely  on  control  of  the  Sakai  and  other 
primitive  peoples  who  lived  there.  The  communists,  whose  contacts  with 
them  dated  from  the  war  years,  had  been  successful  in  enlisting  a  good 
many  as  allies  and  assistants.  They  grew  food,  acted  as  a  warning-system, 
and  on  occasions  even  fought  for  the  communists.  British  paratroops  on 
one  jungle  operation  during  the  year  were  greeted  with  a  shower  of 
poisoned  darts  from  the  blow-pipes  of  a  force  of  aboriginals.3  The  High 
Commissioner  said  in  November  that  of  50, 000  or  60,000  aboriginals  in  the 
jungle,  it  was  estimated  that  5,000-6,000  had  been  under  communist 
control,  although  about  2,000  of  these  had  now  been  again  won  back  to  the 
side  of  the  government.  Nine  jungle  forts  were  in  operation  during 
the  year,4  and  it  was  intended  to  build  six  more.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
increase  of  bombing  and  helicopter-borne  operations  in  jungle  areas,  and 
the  spraying  of  vegetable  plots,  the  risk  of  casualties  which  might  drive  the 
aborigines  more  firmly  into  the  arms  of  the  communists  became  unavoid¬ 
able.  General  Bourne’s  plan  of  operations  called  for  concentration  of 
efforts  on  the  jungle.  He  said  in  November  that  he  was  determined  to  put 
the  army  into  it  and  fight  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  leaving  easier  and 
more  open  areas  to  the  home  guard  and  the  police.5 

The  campaign  of  psychological  warfare  to  induce  surrenders  went  on. 
Millions  of  leaflets  were  dropped,  bonuses  provided  for  surrender,  search- 

1  Straits  Times ,  15  April  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  16  January  1954;  Scotsman,  19  April  1954;  Straits  Times,  15  April  1954. 

3  Straits  Times,  16  September  1954. 

4  The  Times,  27  November  1954. 

5  Straits  Times,  27  November  1954. 
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lights  used  to  show  the  terrorists  how  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  jungle, 
and  a  ‘voice’  aircraft  was  equipped  with  a  record  of  General  Templer 
making  a  speech  in  Chinese.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  that  a  surrender  rate  of  60  a  month  might  crack  the  terrorists.  The 
High  Commissioner  thought  this  would  require  more  like  100-200  a 
month.1  However,  neither  figure  seemed  likely  to  be  approached.  The 
average  for  the  year  was  only  about  17  a  month,  and  during  July  the 
number  dropped  to  three.2 

Ching  Peng,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Malayan  Communist  Party, 
was  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  moved  his  headquarters  from 
central  Malaya  to  near  or  across  the  frontier  with  Siam.3  Substantial 
numbers  of  Malayan  communists  were  said  to  have  established  themselves 
in  Siam,  and  to  be  extorting  money  and  supplies  from  Chinese  and  Thai 
merchants.4  However,  the  Siamese  police  denied  this  story,  alleging  that 
the  insurgents  were  remaining  on  the  Malayan  side  of  the  border.4  Ching 
Peng’s  previous  headquarters  had  been  in  Pahang,  which  was  well  sited 
for  close  liaison  with  the  communist  state  committees  in  neighbouring 
states.  He  had  apparently  been  forced  out  of  Pahang  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  security  forces.  There  was  some  co-operation  between  Malaya 
and  Siam  concerning  the  border  region.  General  Bourne  visited  Bangkok 
for  a  week  in  September  to  discuss  with  the  Siamese  government  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  more  concerted  police  action.5  General  Phao  Sriyanondh  visited 
Singapore  in  the  following  January,  and  it  was  announced  that  Malaya 
and  Siam  had  agreed  on  a  general  pattern  of  operations  along  both  sides 
of  the  border.6 

A  section  of  the  insurgents  were  reported  to  be  changing  their  tactics, 
coming  out  of  the  jungle  and  returning  to  the  towns  and  villages.  Certain 
of  the  attacks  during  the  year  on  rubber  estates  and  road  transport 
apparently  came  not  from  the  jungle  but  from  nearby  settlements,  although 
the  police  believed  that  no  large  numbers  had  been  able  to  make  this 
move  unnoticed.7  Those  who  had  done  so  were  believed  likely  to  be  trying 
to  rebuild  supply  and  communication  lines,  and  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
Min  Yuen  (People’s  Movement),  the  civilian  underground  branch  of  the 
rebellion.8  Captured  communist  documents  relating  to  a  meeting  in  South 
Johore  in  April  1953,  at  which  the  proceedings  of  a  Central  Committee 
meeting  of  the  previous  October  were  discussed,  showed  some  divergence 


1  Scotsman,  27  January  1954.  2  Ibid.  9  August  1954- 

3  Straits  Times ,  8  December  1 954.  There  had  been  a  much  less  well-authenticated  report  earlier 
in  the  year,  apparently  originating  with  a  Chinese-owned  Singapore  newspaper,  that  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party  headquarters  had  moved  across  the  Malaccan  Straits  to  Sumatra :  The  Times, 
News  Chronicle,  9  February  1954. 

4  Observer,  23  January  1955;  Daily  Telegraph,  24  January  1955. 
s  Straits  Times,  18  September  1954. 

6  Ibid.  29  January  1955-  7  Ibid’  18  SePtember  I954- 

8  Ibid.  3  August  1954. 
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of  opinion  between  the  military  leaders  and  the  Min  Yuen.  The  latter  had 
called  for  greater  concentration  on  propaganda,  recruitment  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  food  supplies.  The  military  leaders  had  accused  some  members 
of  the  Min  Yuen  executive  of  not  wanting  fighting  units  in  their  areas  fo 
fear  of  trouble  with  the  security  forces.  They  claimed  that  the  best  support 
for  the  movement  was  to  be  found  in  continued  military  success  and  that 
without  it  they  could  never  raise  morale.  The  regional  committee  charged 
some  commanders  with  deliberately  ignoring  a  state  secretariat  directive 
of  a  year  before,  calling  for  more  aggressive  tactics,  and  ordered  an 
immediate  campaign  of  lightning  assaults,  disturbances  and  sabotage.1 
There  was  not  much  indication  in  the  documents  of  a  drying-up  of  the 
number  of  young  men  willing  to  go  into  the  jungle.  The  documents  shed 
a  little  light  on  the  obscure  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
guerrillas  and  the  Min  Yuen.  The  latter  were  directed  to  be  more  re¬ 
sourceful  and  aggressive,  but  were  allowed  the  right  to  refuse  permission 
to  the  guerrillas  to  enter  their  territory,  although  in  that  event  they  would 
be  obliged  to  justify  themselves  later  to  a  higher  authority.1  Given  further 
successes  by  the  security  forces  against  the  guerrillas,  it  seemed  arguable 
that  the  Min  Yuen  would  become  the  more  important  of  the  two  com¬ 
munist  arms.  According  to  a  statement  by  the  High  Commissioner  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  emphasis  of  the  insurgents  was  increasingly 
on  the  infiltration  of  political  parties,  trade  unions  and  even  the  govern¬ 
ment  service.2  There  were  signs,  especially  in  Singapore,  of  what  could 
be  construed  as  results  of  the  Min  Yuen’s  ‘work  among  the  masses’.  Links 
were  discovered  between  communist  cells  in  Chinese  schools  in  Singapore 
and  in  Johore.  Singapore  was  the  scene  in  May  and  June  of  a  street 
demonstration,  and  three  weeks  of  blockading  themselves  in  a  school,  by 
a  number  of  Chinese  schoolboys  and  girls,  protesting  against  the  compulsory 
registration  for  part-time  military  service  of  the  older  boys.3  Documents 
seized  by  the  police  in  Singapore  showed  evidence  of  communist  control  of 
these  student  anti-conscription  activities.4 

Some  action  was  taken  to  associate  local  political  leaders  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Emergency.  The  High  Commissioner  announced  on  20 
October  that  five  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  representing  the 
U.M.N.O.,  the  M.C.A.,  the  Party  Negara  (National  Party),  the  Indian 
community  and  the  planters,  had  been  invited  to  sit  on  the  committee 
on  operations  against  the  insurgents.5  Local  Malay,  Chinese,  Indian  and 
European  leaders  also  were  invited  to  become  members  of  the  State  and 
District  War  Committees.6 

1  Straits  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  20  April  1954. 

2  Straits  Times,  18  November  1954. 

3  Scotsman,  14  May  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  June  1954.  Pupils  at  the  Chinese  schools 

were  sometimes  as  old  as  20.  4  Straits  Times,  1  October  1954. 

s  The  Times,  21  October  1954.  6  Straits  Times,  29  December  1954. 
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The  structure  of  representative  institutions  in  Malaya  developed  rapidly 
during  the  year.  By  June  1954  there  were  23  town  councils,  each  with 
a  majority  of  elected  members,  and  209  fully  elected  local  councils.1  The 
first  two  State  elections  took  place,  in  Johore  and  Trengganu,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  were  taken  towards  the  setting  up  of  elected  legislatures 
with  a  substantial  degree  of  power  in  Singapore  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  power  in  the  Federation. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1953  to  examine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  elections  in  the  Federation  was  published  in  February  1954.2  It 
recommended  that  all  citizens  of  the  Federation,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  property  or  literacy,  should  have  the  vote,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  communal  seats,  except  for  the  representatives  of  three  small  com¬ 
munities,  the  Eurasians,  the  Ceylonese  and  the  aborigines.  A  majority 
report  suggested  that  44  members  should  be  elected  and  44  nominated, 
making,  with  a  Speaker  and  three  ex  officio  members,  a  total  of  92.  A 
minority  report  suggested  that  there  should  be  60  elected  members  out  of 
a  total  of  100,  including  the  Speaker.  A  gradual  transition  to  a  fully 
elected  Council  was  expected.  The  report,  or  rather  the  majority  recom¬ 
mendations,  had  a  mixed  reception  in  Malaya,3  the  more  strongly 
independence-minded  leaders  expressing  disappointment  that  an  elected 
majority  had  not  been  proposed.  In  March  the  Fligh  Commissioner  met 
the  Malayan  rulers  for  talks  on  the  report.  The  latter  were  believed  to  be 
opposed  to  an  immediate  elected  majority,  fearing  that  as  there  was  only 
one  effective  political  organization  in  the  Federation,  any  elected  majority 
would  be  at  its  disposal.4  The  government,  however,  took  a  more  radical 
view  than  the  Commission  majority,  compromising  between  its  recom¬ 
mendations  and  those  of  the  minority,  and  proposing  a  small  elected 
majority  from  the  beginning  with  52  elected  and  46  nominated  members, 
including  a  reserve  of  seven  to  be  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
This  proposal  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the  U.M.N.O.-M.C.A.  alliance, 
which  maintained  that  the  suggested  majority  of  six  on  the  elected  side 
was  too  small  to  permit  effective  party  government.  After  inconclusive 
talks,  and  the  sending  of  a  delegation  to  London,  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
promise  offer  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  which  did  not  fully  meet  their 
demands,5  the  alliance  announced  on  13  June  that  its  members  would 
withdraw  from  the  legislatures  and  councils  of  the  Federation.6  The 


1  Straits  Times,  27  May  1954. 

2  M.  J.  Hogan,  Chairman:  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  elections  to  the 
Federal  Legislative  Council  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Government  Printing  Office,  i 954)  • 

3  Straits  Times,  2  February  1954. 

4  Ibid.  25  March  1954. 

s  Ibid.  26  May  1954;  25  May  1954,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  528,  Written  Answers,  coll. 
10-16. 

6  Straits  Times,  14  June  1954. 
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boycott  lasted  only  about  a  month,  however.  An  agreement  was  reached 
by  which  the  High  Commissioner  gave  the  alliance  an  assurance  that 
he  would  consult  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the  majority  among  the  elected 
members  before  making  appointments  to  the  nominated  reserve  seats, 
now  five,  on  the  council.  This  assurance  increased  the  potential  majority 
of  the  elected  side  to  eleven,  although  in  fact  since  the  nominated  side 
would  be  largely  made  up  of  representatives  of  interests  closely  allied  to 
those  which  supported  the  M.C.A.  and  U.M.N.O.,  the  assumption  that 
the  nominated  block  was  likely  to  be  at  loggerheads  with  the  elected  one 
was  rather  unreal.  The  alliance  leaders  announced  on  7  July  that  they  had 
called  off  the  boycott,  and  would  again  co-operate  with  federal,  state  and 
settlement  governments.1 

The  report  of  the  Commission  set  up  in  1953  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  George  Rendel  to  enquire  into  electoral  and  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  in  Singapore  was  also  published  in  February,  and  met  with  a 
smoother  passage.2  It  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
Assembly  with  25  elected  members  out  of  32,  and  the  replacement  of  the 
Executive  Council  by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  six  out  of  nine  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  leader  of  the  majority 
party.  It  also  recommended  the  automatic  registration  of  voters,  and  the 
retention  of  English  as  the  language  of  government  business.3  Only  the 
last  of  these  proposals  met  with  much  local  criticism.4  The  putting  into 
effect  of  the  recommendations  would  give  Singapore  a  substantial  degree 
of  control  of  its  own  affairs,  except  in  respect  of  external  affairs,  security 
and  defence. 

In  Singapore  the  Chinese  formed  a  clear  majority  of  the  electorate, 
although  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Chinese  had  the  vote.  Of 
about  300,000  estimated  to  qualify  for  the  franchise,  157,000  were  Chinese, 
against  about  50,000  each  of  Malays  and  Indians  and  20,000  others.5  The 
Chinese  did  not,  however,  take  with  any  great  zeal  to  political  life,  and 
the  Indians,  who  amounted  to  scarcely  10  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
provided  most  of  the  enthusiasm  for  party  politics.6 

In  the  Federation  the  Chinese  vote  carried  less  weight.  Of  the  1 ,600,000 
people  estimated  to  be  eligible,  about  600,000  were  Chinese,  that  is,  about 
half  the  adult  Chinese  resident  in  the  Colony.  However,  of  the  eligible 
Chinese  only  about  half  actually  registered,7  whereas  75  per  cent,  of  the 

1  The  Times,  8  July  1954. 

2  Report  of  the  Constitutional  Commission,  Singapore  (Singapore,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1954)- 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  25  February  1954.  4  The  Times,  26  February  1954. 

5  Ibid.  5  April  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  March  1954. 

6  The  Times,  5  April  1954. 

7  Ibid.  26  November  1954.  The  population  of  Malaya  was  5,700,000  of  whom  2,800,000  were 
Malays,  2,155,000  Chinese  and  650,000  Indians  or  Pakistanis.  The  estimated  number  of 
Federal  citizens  was  4,100,000  of  whom  2,700,000  were  Malays,  1,157,000  Chinese,  and  222,000 
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eligible  population  as  a  whole  did  so.  More  than  1,200,000  in  all  had 
registered  when  the  rolls  closed.  This  figure  was  considerably  better  than 
had  been  hoped.  Only  about  800,000-1,000,000  persons  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  register.  Various  reasons  were  advanced  for  the  abstention  of  so 
many  Chinese  from  taking  part  in  the  elections.  It  may  have  been  induced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  vote  could  not  throw  an  adequate  amount  of 
weight  into  the  scales,  or  by  the  fear  that  registration  for  the  vote  might 
have  something  to  do  with  taxation  or  with  military  service.1 

The  results  of  the  State  elections  indicated  a  continuance  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  electoral  support  for  the  alliance  between  the  U.M.N.O.  and  the 
M.C.A.  In  the  Johore  State  elections  it  won  all  sixteen  of  the  elective  seats, 
and  64  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote,  with  the  Party  Negara  obtaining 
only  9  per  cent,  and  the  rest  going  to  independents.  Eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls.2  In  the  Trengganu  State  Elec¬ 
tions  (where  there  was  some  irregularity  and  confusion,  owing  to  regis¬ 
tration  and  polling  being  conducted  simultaneously)3  the  alliance  secured 
all  fifteen  elective  seats  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote.  Seventy-two 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls.4  The  Malay  Indian  Congress 
decided  in  October  to  join  the  U.M.N.O. -M.C.A.  alliance  in  order  to 
fight  the  Federation  elections.5 

The  only  substantial  competitor  of  the  alliance  was  the  Party  Negara, 
founded  as  a  successor  to  the  moribund  Independence  of  Malaya  Party 
in  February  1954,  under  the  leadership  of  Dato  Sir  Onn  bin  Ja' afar.  Its 
development  was  in  the  direction  of  strong  Malay  nationalism.  Like  the 
Alliance,  it  was  essentially  a  conservative  party.  The  forces  of  the  left  had 
not  yet  crystallized  as  sharply  in  the  Federation  as  they  had  in  Singapore, 
where  there  was  founded  in  November  the  People’s  Action  Party,  a  group 
farther  to  the  left  than  any  founded  since  the  beginning  of  the  Emergency. 
Its  appeal  was  largely  to  young  Chinese,  and  it  stood  for  immediate  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ending  of  the  Emergency  regulations.6 

The  trend  to  sharply  declining  rubber  prices  which  had  cast  a  shadow 
over  Malaya’s  political  and  economic  prospects  during  1953  was  reversed, 
at  least  temporarily,  in  1954.  From  (M)  57  cents  a  pound  in  January, 
rubber  climbed  to  99  cents  a  pound  on  the  Singapore  market  at  the  end  of  the 
year.7  Combined  with  the  falling  price  of  rice,  the  recovery  in  rubber  prices 
diffused  a  considerable  prosperity  over  the  Malayan  economy  as  a  whole. 

Indians  and  Pakistanis.  Another  647,000  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become 
citizens  by  registration,  and  of  the  remaining  one  million,  a  proportion  were  qualified  to  obtain 
naturalization:  Colonial  Office  Press  Release,  30  January  1954. 

1  Straits  Times,  14  April  1954;  The  Times,  26  November  1954. 


3  Ibid.  30  October  1954. 
5  Ibid.  19  October  1954. 


2  Straits  Times,  12  October  1954. 
4  Ibid.  1  November  1954. 


6  This  party  showed  unexpected  strength  at  the  elections  in  1955,  winning  three  seats:  Straits 
Times,  4  April  1 954. 

7  Ibid.  31  December  1954. 
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5.  Indonesia 

Indonesia’s  chief  foreign  policy  initiative  during  the  year  was  one  which 
was  to  bear  interesting  and  exotic  fruit  in  1955.  The  Indonesian  Prime 
Minister  was  the  sponsor  of  the  proposal  at  the  Colombo  Powers’  confer¬ 
ence  in  April  1954  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  Bandung  Conference 
of  Afro- Asian  Powers.1  It  was  an  appropriate  conjunction,  since  Indo¬ 
nesian  neutralism,  like  that  conference,  had  overtones  disconcerting  to  the 
western  Powers,  especially  in  view  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  archipelago.  Sumatra  flanks  Malaya  and  Singapore,  the  north¬ 
eastern  islands  stretch  up  towards  the  Philippines,  and  Western  New 
Guinea  (to  which  Indonesia  lays  claim)  is  a  stepping-stone  to  Australia. 

If  Indonesian  neutralism  had  a  more  anti-western  cast  than  that  of 
India  or  Burma,  the  reason  was,  in  part  at  least,  that  it  was  much  less 
reconciled  with  the  Netherlands  than  either  of  those  two  countries  with 
Britain.  This  was  not  only  because  of  memories  of  the  process  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  but  because  of  some  continuing  disputes. 

One  of  these  was  the  question  of  ending  a  tie  that  had  never,  as  far  as 
Indonesia  was  concerned,  been  more  than  a  political  irritant— the  Union 
with  the  Netherlands.  On  24  March  1954  Indonesia  asked  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  resume  negotiations  for  its  dissolution.2  Discussions  began  on 
29  June.  The  principal  Dutch  anxiety  was  for  new  trade  and  financial 
agreements,  and  for  a  formal  assurance  of  compensation  in  the  event  of 
Dutch  enterprises  in  Indonesia  being  nationalized.3  The  remaining  Dutch 
stake  in  Indonesia  amounted  to  about  £450  million.4  About  40  per  cent, 
of  Indonesian  revenue  was  derived  from  the  taxation  of  Dutch  firms  or 
individuals.  An  agreement  reached  on  10  August  retained  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  1949  financial  agreement.  It  provided  that  existing 
Dutch  rights  and  concessions  should  be  maintained  and  investments  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  in  the  event  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion.  Indonesia  was  to  remain  an  associate  member  of  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union,  and  conflicts  concerning  payments  and  state  debts  were  to 
be  submitted  to  international  judicial  determination.5  However,  in  the 
Indonesian  Parliament  the  Bill  ratifying  this  agreement  failed  because  of 
objections  by  the  Opposition  to  the  economic  and  financial  arrangements,6 
and  it  appeared  uncertain  whether  further  negotiations  would  be  under¬ 
taken  or  whether  the  Union  would  be  unilaterally  abrogated  by  Indonesia. 
In  spirit  it  was  clearly  dead  long  since,  or  rather  still-born. 

1  See  above,  p.  288. 

2  New  York  Times,  25  March  1954.  See  Survey  for  1952  and  for  1953,  p.  31 1,  for  earlier  pro¬ 
posals  to  end  the  Union. 

3  New  York  Times,  9  July  1954.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  27  November  1954. 

s  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  vol.  25,  no.  8,  August  1954,  pp.  592-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

f°r  *954>  P-  I72-  6  Hindu,  12  July  1955. 
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During  the  negotiations  on  the  ending  of  the  Union,  the  Netherlands 
had  refused  to  discuss  the  future  of  Western  New  Guinea,  and  Indonesia 
had  agreed  to  lay  the  question  aside  for  the  purposes  of  the  conference.1 
On  17  August,  however,  Indonesia  laid  the  issue  before  the  United 
Nations,  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  direct  the  resumption  of  negotia¬ 
tions.2  In  the  debate  in  the  Political  Committee  India  supported  the 
Indonesian  attitude,  and  Britain  and  Australia  that  of  the  Netherlands, 
Australia  with  especial  vigour,  since  it  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
disposal  of  this  area,  for  defensive  reasons  and  as  the  Power  administering 
the  remainder  of  New  Guinea.  A  compromise  resolution  formulated  by 
India  and  seven  other  countries  was  adopted  by  the  Political  Committee 
on  1  December.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  the  two  countries  would 
pursue  their  endeavours  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem.3  The  majority 
for  the  resolution,  however,  was  only  34- 14- 10, 4  and  the  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  failed  to  endorse  it,  after  some  days  of  brisk  Dutch  lobby¬ 
ing5  which  affected  the  attitude  of  a  number  of  countries  that  had  ab¬ 
stained  in  the  Committee  vote.  The  operative  sections  of  the  resolution 
received  votes  of  34-23-3,  and  34-22-4,  but  these  fell  short  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  majority.6  The  reverse  was  unfavourably  received  in 
Djakarta.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nationalist  Party  (the  major  government 
party)  declared  that  Indonesia  would  use  force  if  necessary  to  gain 
Western  New  Guinea.7  The  Netherlands  Foreign  Ministry  stated  on  18 
November  that  on  21  October  the  Indonesian  army  had  landed  a  small 
force  of  men  equipped  with  machine-guns  and  mortars,8  but  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Minister  of  Information  denied  this.9  It  appeared  improbable  that 
Indonesia,  with  internal  disorders  occupying  the  attention  of  a  large  part 
of  its  army,  would  be  likely  to  mount  a  serious  effort  at  invasion  even 
against  the  small  Dutch  forces  in  or  near  New  Guinea  (a  destroyer,  a  few 
frigates  and  about  3,000  marines),10  but  dissatisfaction  on  this  issue  engen¬ 
dered  much  ill-feeling  between  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch  residents  of 
the  country.11 

The  Indonesians  had  another  reason  for  ill-feeling  towards  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  They  suspected  it  (or  at  any  rate  some  Dutchmen)  of  providing 
money  and  assistance  to  the  rebellions  that  had  harassed  the  Republic 
almost  since  its  foundation.  During  the  year  the  three  major  areas  of  unrest 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  30  June  1954;  New  York  Times,  9  July  1954. 

2  A/2694:  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  61,  pp.  1-3. 

3  A/C.  i/L.  no:  ibid.  p.  4. 

4  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  First  Committee,  735th  Meeting,  p.  458. 

5  New  York  Times,  n  December  1954. 

6  General  Assembly,  Ninth  Session,  503th  Plenary  Meeting,  p.  461. 

7  New  York  Times,  21  December  1954.  8  Straits  Times,  19  November  1954. 

9  The  Times,  20  November  1954. 

10  Daily  Telegraph,  27  November  1954. 

11  Straits  Times,  3  May  1954;  Daily  Telegraph,  27  November  1954. 
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were  West  Java,  the  Celebes  and  Northern  Sumatra.  There  was  also  a 
slight  recrudescence  of  rebel  activity  in  the  South  Moluccas,  where  it  had 
appeared  to  have  died  out  in  the  previous  year.  Altogether  there  were 
about  120,000  troops  engaged  in  dealing  with  these  rebellions.1  Some 
connexion  with  the  Darul  Islam,  a  Muslim  extremist  organization,  existed 
in  at  least  the  first  three  cases,  although  all  except  that  in  West  Java  were 
basically  local  separatist  movements.  The  area  most  seriously  affected 
was  West  Java.  At  the  end  of  September  the  Indonesian  Information 
Minister  put  the  number  killed  by  terrorists  there  at  2,300  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.2 

The  suspicion  of  foreign  complicity  in  these  movements  produced  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  position  of  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia.  The  arrest  of  groups 
of  Dutchmen  was  reported  several  times  during  the  year.  By  October  42 
were  in  custody.  The  trial  began  early  in  1955  of  Leon  Jungschlager,  who 
had  been  the  chief  of  the  Dutch  Army  Intelligence  after  the  Japanese 
surrender,  on  charges  of  having  led  armed  subversive  organizations,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Darul  Islam.  It  was  marked  by  spectacular  accusations  of 
the  supply  of  money  and  arms  by  the  British  and  American  Embassies  in 
Djakarta  to  the  rebels  in  West  Java.3  The  question  of  alleged  western 
interference  was  also  raised  in  connexion  with  Indonesian  party  ma¬ 
noeuvres  during  the  year.  The  government  of  Mr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo, 
which  had  been  in  office  since  July  1953,  was  a  coalition  of  left-nationalist 
groups,  not  including  the  Communist  Party  but  dependent  for  a  secure 
parliamentary  majority  on  its  support.  The  Masjumi  (a  Muslim  party) 
and  the  Socialists  were  the  main  opposition  parties.  Late  in  the  year  there 
arose  the  possibility  of  the  Cabinet’s  falling,  because  of  a  split  in  the 
government  coalition.  In  fact,  it  survived  for  a  further  nine  months,  but 
partly  on  account  of  support  from  President  Sukarno,  who  implied  in  his 
speeches  at  about  the  time  of  the  crisis  that  the  attempt  to  unseat  the 
government  was  treasonable  and  inspired  by  foreign  influences.  The 
Indonesian  Attorney-General  was  reported  to  have  questioned  two 
Americans  in  connexion  with  the  possibility  that  money  had  been  offered 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet.4 

The  growth  in  communist  strength  which  had  been  noted  by  many 
western  observers  in  Indonesia  in  1953  appeared  to  continue  in  1954. 
In  Parliament  the  Communist  Party  in  effect  held  the  balance  of  power 

1  New  York  Times,  io  December  1954. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  September  1 954. 

3  Straits  Times,  18  February  1955.  See  also  Justus  M.  van  de  Kroef:  ‘The  Dutch  Position  in 
Indonesia  Today’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  June  1954. 

4  Straits  Times,  South  China  Morning  Post,  16  November  1954;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24 
November  1 954.  There  had  been  another  governmental  crisis  earlier  in  the  year  over  control  of 
the  army,  a  major  issue  in  Indonesian  politics  and  the  one  on  which  the  Sastroamidjojo  govern¬ 
ment  finally  fell  in  1955.  See  New  York  Times,  20  February  1954  and  Manchester  Guardian,  23  July 
!955>  als°  Survey  for  1953,  pp.  299-308. 
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between  the  government  coalition  and  the  Opposition,  although  with  the 
polarization  of  Indonesian  politics  and  the  growth  of  bitterness  between 
the  Muslim  sector  of  public  opinion  and  the  left,  the  communists  were 
restrained  from  embarrassing  the  government  by  the  prospect  of  the 
succession  of  the  Masjumi  to  office.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  claimed  for  it  a  membership  of  500,000.  Two  years  before 
the  figure  had  been  only  about  7,000.*  PERBEPSI,  a  communist-con¬ 
trolled  organization  of  ex-guerrillas,  rose  by  the  end  of  1954  to  about 
200,000  members,  as  against  50,000  a  year  before.1 2  Other  groups  over 
which  the  party  exercised  substantial  control  included  the  Estate  Workers 
Union  (SARBUPRI)  of  about  2,500,000,  the  Indonesian  Peasant  Move¬ 
ment  (B.T.I.)  of  about  250,000,  and  the  principal  Trade  Union  Federa¬ 
tion  (S.O.B.S.I.).3  The  party  was  to  show  its  strength  at  the  1955  elec¬ 
tions,  in  which  it  emerged  as  the  fourth  strongest. 

The  communists  were  also  powerful  among  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of 
Indonesia,  especially  in  the  Chinese  schools,  whose  teachers  were  said  to 
be  predominantly  communist.4  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese,  as  in 
other  countries  of  South-East  Asia  where  they  formed  a  substantial 
minority,  incurred  some  popular  hostility.  Of  about  2,500,000  Chinese  in 
Indonesia,  it  was  estimated  that  about  1,800,000  were  Indonesian  citizens, 
about  500,000  would  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  communist  China, 
and  about  150,000  were  adherents  of  the  government  in  Formosa.5 
Negotiations  were  held  in  Peking  in  November  and  December  1954  on 
the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  Indonesia,6  and 
an  agreement  was  signed  with  much  publicity  at  the  time  of  the  Bandung 
Conference  in  1955.  Under  this  agreement,  Chinese  residents  in  Indonesia 
had  to  choose  either  Chinese  or  Indonesian  nationality,  and  if  they  decided 
to  remain  Chinese,  they  were  required  to  refrain  from  political  activity  in 
Indonesia.7  This  was  the  first  Chinese  indication  of  willingness  to  come  to 
agreement  with  the  governments  of  South-East  Asia  on  the  issue  of  the 
overseas  Chinese,  and  it  scored  a  considerable  propaganda  success. 


6.  The  Philippines 

As  the  oldest  and  closest  ally  of  the  U.S.A.  in  South-East  Asia,  and  a 
demonstration  sample,  as  it  were,  of  the  benevolence  of  American  colonial 
tutelage,  the  Philippines  had  considerable  importance  in  the  relationship 
of  the  western  Powers  to  Asia,  and  there  were  signs  in  1953  and  1954  that 

1  New  York  Times,  13  November  1954. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  November  19545  Daily  Telegraph,  25  November  1954- 

3  New  York  Times,  6  December  1954.  4  See  Survey  for  1953,  p.  304. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  October  1954. 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  5  January  1955.  7  Ibid.  29  April  1955. 
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its  former  rather  disappointing  record  of  democracy  might  be  improving. 
Hopes  of  this  were  largely  bound  up  with  the  accession  to  the  Presidency 
at  the  end  of  1953  of  Mr.  Ramon  Magsaysay.  Mr.  Magsaysay  belonged 
to  a  younger  generation  of  Filipino  politicians,  one  almost  untouched  by 
the  lingering  Spanish  tradition — he  did  not  speak  Spanish — and  he  repre¬ 
sented  a  class  which  had  not  often  risen  to  power  in  a  political  system 
which  tended  to  be  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  the  landowning  interest. 

He  rose  to  prominence  after  1950  by  his  conduct,  as  Minister  of  Defence, 
of  the  campaign  against  the  Hukbalahap,1  a  communist-led  agrarian 
insurgent  movement.  His  campaign  against  them  was  shrewd  and  far¬ 
sighted.  It  combined  brisk  military  action  with  very  generous  terms  to 
those  who  surrendered,  including  the  promise  of  twenty-acre  farms  and 
the  chance  of  a  new  start  in  life.  He  also  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  win 
the  people  to  the  side  of  the  army,  which  had  been  rather  less  popular 
than  the  insurgents,  by  providing  the  peasants  with  the  services  of  army 
doctors  and  lawyers,  army  orphanages  and  general  army  benevolence. 
These  tactics  were  substantially  successful.  Though  the  Hukbalahap  were 
not  completely  broken,  they  were  reduced  by  September  1954  to  about 
2,ooo2  from  a  strength  in  1950  of  about  io,ooo.3 

Foreign  policy  was  not  an  issue  of  the  election  in  which  Mr.  Magsaysay 
came  to  power  (though  there  were  charges  by  the  defeated  candidate  of 
American  interference),4  but  the  slight  tension  which  existed  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  between  its  attachment  to  the  U.S.A.  and  its  situation  as  part  of 
Asia  emerged  afterwards.  Filipino  ties  with  their  Asian  neighbours  were 
not  close.  The  country  had,  of  course,  no  relations  with  communist  China; 
its  attitude  to  Japan  was  still  strongly  coloured  by  memories  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  complicated  by  a  dispute  over  reparations,  and  it  was  divided 
from  its  neutralist  neighbours  by  divergent  attitudes  towards  China  and 
the  U.S.A.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strongly  anti-colonial,  and  therefore 
suspicious  of  French  influence  in  Indo-China  and  British  influence  in 
Malaya.  It  did  not  recognize  the  French-sponsored  governments  of  the 
Associated  States  of  Indo-China  when  the  U.S.A.  did  so,  and  it  insisted 
on  appending  an  anti-colonial  ‘Pacific  Charter’  to  the  Manila  Treaty.3 
Yet  even  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  combination  of  American  and 
Spanish  influence  and  Roman  Catholicism  produced  a  political  atmo¬ 
sphere  rather  more  like  that  of  Latin  America  than  that  of  Asia,  the 
appeal  of  Asianism  was  not  altogether  negligible.  The  Philippine  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Leon  M.  Guerrero,  said  in  a  speech  on 


r  l  ThC  fUA  tUle  °f  the  movement  is  Hukbo  Magpalayang  Bayan,  or  Philippine  People’s 
Liberation  Army.  r  ^ 

2  The  Times,  13  September  1954. 

4  I^l'SSei-1  Afield:  ‘The  Hukbalahap  Today’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  24  January  1951,  p.  17. 

New  York  Times ,  9  October  1953  19  November  iq^t. 

5  See  above,  p.  78. 
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5  February  that  though  many  things  had  tended  to  separate  the  Philip¬ 
pines  from  the  rest  of  Asia — religion,  trade,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
U.S.A. — nevertheless  he  felt  that  they  could  endorse  the  concept  of  Asia 
for  the  Asians.1  The  use  of  this  phrase  caused  some  controversy  in  the 
Philippines,  apparently  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  view  incongruous  with  that  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  a  few  days 
later  Mr.  Magsaysay  repudiated  it.2  Within  the  Nationalist  Party  there 
were  signs  of  a  struggle  for  control  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Magsaysay’s 
chief  opponent  was  Senator  Glaro  M.  Recto,  who  had  long  been  regarded 
as  the  Nationalist  Party’s  spokesman  in  international  relations.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  Asia  for  the  Asians,  closer  ties  with  the  geographic  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  Philippines,  extensive  reparations  from  Japan,  abrogation 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  Bell  Agreement  (governing  trade  with  the 
U.S.A.)  and  a  lessening  of  ties  with  the  U.S.A.3  He  was  strongly  opposed 
at  the  period  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  to  any  suggestion  that  the  Philippines 
should  become  involved  in  Indo-China  and  he  was  angered  at  the 
calling-up  by  Mr.  Magsaysay  of  the  Reserve  of  Officers.4  However,  Mr. 
Magsaysay  carried  the  day,  temporarily  at  least,  at  the  party  caucus  of 
June  1954,  when  full  support  was  voted  for  both  his  foreign  and  domestic 
programmes.5 

One  of  the  major  complications  in  relations  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  Philippines  was  the  Bell  Trade  Act  of  1946,  whose  provisions  were 
incorporated  in  the  U.S.A. -Philippines  trade  agreement  signed  when 
Philippine  independence  was  proclaimed  in  July  of  that  year.  The  Act 
provided  for  free  trade  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philippines  until  July 
1954,  and  thereafter  for  a  gradual  scaling- up  of  tariffs  by  5  per  cent,  on 
each  side  each  year  until  the  full  rate  of  tariff  was  reached  by  1974.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Act  was  complicated  by  the  imposing  of  quotas  on  the  major 
Philippine  exports  to  the  U.S.A.,  whereas  American  exports  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  not  subject  to  quota.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  agreement, 
as  it  actually  worked,  increased  rather  than  reduced  Philippine  economic 
dependence  on  the  U.S.A.,  since  Philippine  exports  tended  mainly  to  flow 
there,  while  American  duty-free  imports  made  it  difficult  for  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  compete  in  the  Philippine  market,  and  therefore  reduced  the 
probability  of  such  countries  increasing  their  imports  from  the  Philippines. 
The  principal  Filipino  complaints  against  the  Act  were  that  it  imposed 
quotas  during  the  next  20  years  on  seven  of  the  most  important  Philippine 
exports  to  the  U.S.A.,  but  placed  no  limit  on  the  quantity  of  American 
goods  entering  the  Philippines;  that  it  pegged  the  Philippine  peso  to  the 


1  South  China  Morning  Post,  4  February  1954;  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  September 
I954>  P-  633- 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  February  1954. 

4  Straits  Times,  8  June  1954;  Sunday  Times,  11  July  1954. 

5  New  York  Times,  8  June  1954. 


3  Fifield,  op.  cit.  p.  153. 
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American  dollar;  and  that  a  parity  clause  in  it  gave  Americans  in  the 
Philippines  rights  of  ownership,  use  and  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
equal  to  those  of  Filipino  citizens.1  However,  most  of  these  causes  for 
resentment  were  removed  by  the  U.S.A.  during  the  year.  On  10  July  the 
period  of  reciprocal  duty-free  trade  was  extended  to  1  January  1 956,2  and 
on  15  December  the  two  countries  signed  a  new  agreement  under  which 
Manila  resumed  full  control  over  its  own  currency,  citizens  of  either 
country  were  assured  of  the  right  to  engage  in  business  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  and  the  provisions  regarding  the 
gradual  raising  of  tariff  walls  were  changed  to  allow  the  Filipinos  to  raise 
their  rates  more  rapidly  than  the  Americans.3 

Another  victory  for  Mr.  Magsaysay  during  the  year  was  the  surrender 
of  the  best- known  of  the  Hukbalahap  leaders,  Luis  Taruc,  who  gave 
himself  up  on  17  May  1954. 4  There  had  been  previous  reports  of  dissen¬ 
sion  among  the  Hukbalahap  and  of  Taruc’s  expulsion  from  the  Communist 
Party.5  His  surrender  was  not  believed  likely  to  weaken  seriously  what 
remained  of  the  movement  whose  principal  leader  was  Jesus  Lava,  a  well- 
known  communist.6 

There  was  other  unrest  in  the  Philippines  besides  that  associated  with 
the  Hukbalahap.  It  consisted  mainly  of  an  insurgent  movement  among 
the  Moros,  and  extensive  banditry  in  Cavite  province.  Altogether,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  Philippine  army  was  estimated  to  be  engaged  in  operations 
against  rebels  and  bandits.6  This  endemic  agrarian  unrest  was  something 
that  the  Philippines  shared  with  much  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  as  far  as  the 
curing  of  the  economic  and  social  ills  which  lay  at  the  root  of  it  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Philippines  held  an  advantage  not  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  by  any  other  Asian  state— a  special  claim  on  the  financial  backing 
of  the  U.S.A.  Nevertheless,  after  fifteen  months  of  Mr.  Magsaysay’s 
administration,  there  were  reports  of  some  disappointment  at  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  Philippines.  Absentee  landlordism,  unemployment  and 
great  disparities  in  wealth  were  hardly  checked,  the  government  was  still 
unable  to  levy  adequate  taxes  or  collect  them  efficiently  and,  despite  efforts 
at  improvement,  corruption  persisted.7  The  obstacles  facing  Mr.  Mag¬ 
saysay  may  be  summarized  as  absence  of  support  within  his  own  party 
for  any  sweeping  measures  of  reform;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  experi¬ 
enced  and  honest  administrators;  excessive  economic  dependence  on  the 
export  of  a  few  agricultural  products  to  the  American  market;  concen¬ 
tration  of  wealth  and  political  power  in  a  few  hands;  a  feudal  land  tenure 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  August  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  11  July  1954. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  16  December  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  17  May  1954.  5  South  China  Morning  Post,  8  May  10^4. 

The  Times,  13  September  1954. 

7  New  York  Times,  15  March  1955. 
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system,  low  productivity;  and,  as  in  most  of  Asia,  a  population  whose 
increase  tended  to  exceed  the  increase  in  output.  Between  1938  and  1954 
the  population  increased  by  31  per  cent.,1  and  although  productivity 
rose  also  it  did  not  keep  pace,  so  that  output  per  caput  remained  below 
the  pre-war  level.  In  some  cases,  living  standards  were  below  even  the 
war-time  or  immediate  post-war  level.  Two  Mutual  Security  Agency 
reports  (the  McMillan-Rivera  report  and  the  Hardie  report),  issued 
during  the  Quirino  regime,  concluded  that  nearly  half  the  village  residents 
of  the  Philippines  were  worse  off  than  they  had  been  ten  years  before,  and 
that  government  influence  hardly  reached  the  villages,  where  75  per  cent, 
of  the  people  lived,  virtually  ruled  by  the  local  cacique  (boss).  The  Hardie 
report  recommended  land  reform,  including  the  breaking-up  of  some  of  the 
large  estates.2  The  land  tenure  question  was  still,  as  had  been  found  in  the 
Bell  Report,3  central  to  the  agrarian  problem.  A  common  arrangement 
was  for  the  tenant  to  contribute  the  labour,  the  work  animals,  and  half 
the  cost  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and  as  rent  to  turn  over  half  the  crop 
to  the  landlord.  This  tended  to  keep  the  farmer  in  poverty  and  frequently 
dependent  on  loans  from  the  landlord  at  high  rates  of  interest.  In  1946 
a  law  was  passed  which  increased  the  tenant’s  share  of  the  crop  to  70  per 
cent.,4  but  according  to  reports  it  was  often  evaded.5  Mr.  Magsaysay  made 
a  beginning  on  the  problem  of  land  reform  with  an  Agricultural  Tenancy 
Act  signed  in  August  1954,  which  gave  tenants  some  additional  security  of 
tenure  and  set  a  limit  on  interest  rates.6  Whether  he  could  persuade  a  Con¬ 
gress  so  strongly  affiliated  to  the  landed  interest  to  undertake  more  sweep¬ 
ing  reforms  remained  an  open  question. 

1  Institute  of  International  Finance:  The  Economic  Position  of  the  Philippines,  7  September  1954, 
p.  2. 

2  New  York  Times,  6  January  1953. 

3  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State:  Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Economic  Survey 
Mission  to  the  Philippines  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1950). 

4  Institute  of  International  Finance,  op.  cit.  pp.  9-10. 

5  James  H.  Storrer:  ‘Philippine  Economic  Progress’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  July  1953,  p.  92. 

6  New  York  Times,  2  October  1954. 
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